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INTELLIGENCE ACTIVITIES— COVERT ACTION 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 4, 1975 

U.S. Senate, 

Select Committee To Study Governmental Operations 

With Respect to Intelligence Activities, 

Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 1:45 p.m., in room 318, 
Russell Senate Office Building, Senator Frank Church (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Church, Tower, Hart of Michigan, Mondale, 
Huddleston, Morgan, Hart of Colorado, Goldwater and Schweiker. 

Also present: William G. Miller, staff director; Frederick A. O. 
Schwarz, Jr., chief counsel; Curtis R. Smothers, counsel to the 
minority; William Bader, Karl Inderfurth, and Gregory Treverton, 
professional staff members. 

The Chairman. The hearing will please come to order. 

The select committee’s public hearings for the next 2 days will be on 
the subject of covert action by the U.S. Government abroad. Tomor- 
row’s hearings will be on the more general question of whether covert 
action should continue as an instrument of American foreign policy, 
and, if so, what kinds, and under what restraints. 

Today the committee holds public hearings on the involvement of 
the United States in covert activities in Chile from 1963 through 1973. 
It takes this unusual step because the committee believes the Ameri- 
can people must know and be able to judge what was undertaken by 
their Government in Chile. The nature and extent of the American 
role in the overthrow of a democratically-elected Chilean Govern- 
ment are matters for deep and continuing public concern. While much 
of this sad story has been revealed already, the public record remains 
a jumble of allegations, distortions, and half-truths. This record must 
be set straight. 

President Ford has defended covert U.S. activities in Chile during 
1970-73 as “in the best interest of the Chilean people and certainly in 
our best interest.” Why was that so? What was there about the situa- 
tion in Chile and the threat it posed to our national security which 
made covert intervention into the political affairs of another demo- 
cratic country either good for Chile or necessary for the United States ? 
These questions must be answered. The committee’s purpose is less to 
pass judgment on what has been done than to understand, so that it 
may frame appropriate legislation and recommendations to govern 
what will be done in the future. 

Given the President’s statement, it is particularly unfortunate in 
my opinion that the administration has refused to testify and has 
planned to boycott the committee’s hearings. The American people 
( 1 ) 
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deserve to know the reasons why the United States first undertook 
extensive, if not massive, covert operations within a democratic state 
in this hemisphere. They deserve to know why their Government 
sought, in 1970, to overthrow a popularly elect^ government. The 
administration’s prohibition on testifying in a public forum on this 
subject has extended to the point of preventing CIA employees, both 
past and present, from coming before this committee. I find this 
particularly ironic since I spent the whole morning at the Pacem in 
Terris conference at the Sheraton Park Hotel here in Washington, pub- 
licly debating with Mr. Colby the covert operations that occurred in 
Chile during the period under investigation. And so it is not denied 
to him to discuss such matters publicly and before the assembled press 
at the Sheraton Park Hotel. It is denied him that he should come and 
testify here at the Capitol before this committee. 

I believe the position of the administration is completely imjustified. 
Secretary Kissmger has argued that it would be inappropriate to 
appear l^fore Congress and the American people to discuss covert 
action operations in which he was involved, yet only last week he gave 
a speech defending covert action. If the Secretary can give speeches 
on covert action, I believe he should be prepared to answer questions 
before Congress and the people of the country. 

The committee has taken the utmost precautioivs, both during its 
investigations and in what it has written publicly, to protect sensitive 
sources of intelligence, methods of intelligence operations, and the 
names of agents. With regard to Chile, the administration has joined 
in that effort. Thus, there is no merit to the charge that holding a 
public hearing on Chile will cause harm to the national security 
interests of the United States. 

What will damage the American interest is an administration that 
refuses to speak to the issue of why we intervened so heavily in the 
internal affairs of Chile. The public has every legitimate right to such 
an explanation. 

This committee and the American people cannot wait forever until 
the administration decides to honor the rights of the citizens of this 
Nation to know the policies of their Government. Today we make 
public the results of our own committee investigation into the Chilean 
mtervention. We will also take testimony today from former State 
Department officials who have consented to appear and have shown a 
sense of responsibility to speak to the issues raised by our Chilean 
policy. 

This is the one covert action hearing the committee will hold in 
public session. We have taken this unusual step because the committee 
believed that revealing the truth about the Chile episode would serve 
two important purposes. First, on the basis of an accurate record, the 
public would be in a position to decide for itself the wisdom and 
propriety of the actions taken by its Government in Chile. And, sec- 
ond, the Chile case provides a good example of the full range of 
covert action. It permits the committee, the ^nate, and the country to 
debate and decide the merits of future use of covert action as an instru- 
ment of U.S. foreign policy. 

Our committee report (app. A, p. 144) which is being released in 
conjunction with these hearings this afternoon, is based on an ex- 
tensive review of documents obtained from the files of the Central 
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Intelligence Agency, the Departments of State and Defense, and the 
National Security Council, as well as testimony by present and former 
Government officials. Except when already well-known, names of 
Chileans and of Chilean institutions have been omitted in order to 
avoid revealing intelligence sources and methods, and to limit needless 
harm to individual Chileans who cooperated with the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency. Despite these deletions, the report conveys an accurate 
picture of the purposes and magnitude of U.S. covert action in Chile. 

The hearings will begin with a presentation by the staff, laying out 
the bare facts about covert U.S. activities in Chile in the decade be- 
tween 1963 and 1973. The committee will then hear three former 
State Department officials : Ralph Dungan and Edward Kerry, Ameri- 
can Ambassadors in Chile from 1964 through 1967, and 1967 through 
1971, respectively; and Charles Meyer, Assistant Secretary of State 
for Inter- American Affairs from 1969 through 1973. Tomorrow, with 
the Chile case out in the open, a panel of distinguished Americans 
will discuss covert action in general, its value and costs, its limits and 
effects. They will offer recommendations concerning whether it should 
be employed in the future and, if so, in what situation and under what 
restrictions and controls. 

Senator Tower, do you have an opening statement? 

Senator Tower. Yes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have always clung to the view that information concerning the 
details of U.S. covert operations should not be made public because 
of the possible hazards created for individuals and because the release 
of such information may jeopardize necessary activities. Therefore, 
while I believe it has been appropriate and useful for this committee 
to conduct an executive examination of covert activities and programs, 
I have been opposed to public sessions ; I remain opposed to public ses- 
sions. I believe the national interest would be better served if we had 
canceled these particular public sessions. 

I yield, of course, to the majority of the committee, that voted to 
make these hearings public, but in recognizing the right of the major- 
ity of the committee to do so, I must express my own very serious 
reservations. 

Thank you. 

Senator Goldwater. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be recorded as 
being in favor of what Senator Tower has said. I think it is a mistake 
that we are holding these hearings in public. 

The Chairman. Very well, Senator Goldwater. 

Any other comment from any other member of the committee at this 
time? If not, we will turn to our panel of staff experts that will ex- 
amine the Chilean intervention, and I will call first on staff director of 
the committee. Bill Miller. 

STATEMENT OE WILLIAM G. MILLER, STATE DIRECTOR, SENATE 

SELECT COMMITTEE TO STUDY GOVERNMENTAL OPERATIONS 

WITH RESPECT TO INTELLIGENCE ACTIVITIES 

Mr. Miller. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 2 
days of public hearings on covert action as an instrument of U.S. 
policy, which begin today, are based upon an in-depth inquiry done 
by the committee and staff over the past 8 months. The committee has 
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been able to examine the full scope of covert action techniques that 
have been used by the U.S. Government since the end of World War 
II, how they relate to publicly declared foreign policy, and how they 
are initiated, approved, and monitored. These techniques range from 
relatively passive actions, such as passing money to shape the outcome 
of elections, to the influencing of men’s minds through propaganda 
and “misinformation"’ placed in the media of other nations, to the more 
aggressive and belligerent techniques of organizing coups d’etat and 
engaging in paramilitary warfare. Out of the thousands of covert 
action projects throughout the world undertaken by the Central In- 
telligence Agency since 1947, the committee chose to examine the pro- 
grams in six countries in detail. These six country programs, which 
the committee has already examined in executive session, span 30 years 
of activity since the end of World War II, and five administrations. 

From the outset of the committee’s inquiry, it has been clear that 
a major question to be decided upon by the committee is to what ex- 
tent, if any, covert action should be authorized by the Congress and 
the people of the United States. 

A useful place to begin, therefore, in examining the past activities 
and possible future scope of covert action is a review of the present 
state of the law. 

To begin first with definitions of what the law is supposed to 
govern : According to the CIA’s own present definition, covert action 
means any clandestine or secret activities designed to influence for- 
eign goveriunents, events, organizations, or persons in support of U.S. 
foreign policy conducted in such manner that the involvement of the 
U.S. Government is not apparent. 

The present law cited by the executive branch covering such activi- 
ties is ambiguous and circumlocutions at best. Section 102(d) 5 of 
the National Security Act of 1947, as amended, authorizes the CIA 
to “perform such other functions and duties related to intelligence 
affecting the national security as the National Security Council may, 
from time to time, direct.” 

The committee, over the past 8 months, has examined the legisla- 
tive historj? of the 1947 act, and has interviewed most of the principal 
living participants who helped draft that act. From the fruits of the 
investigation thus far, there is little in the legislative history, in 
either committee, executive session, or floor debate of that time, that 
gives credence to the notion that Congress intended to authorize what 
is now the full range of covert action. In particular, there is no evi- 
dence that Congress ever addressed the question of whether the U.S. 
Government should undertake assassination, a coup d’etat, or para- 
military warfare. The law that is now on the books reflects the fact 
that neither the executive branch nor the Congress was able to foretell 
what perils the future two or three decades would hold for the United 
States or what activities the Government would use to meet situations 
that emerged. 

It has been argued that the Congress voted appropriations for covert 
actions and thereby tacitly approved these activities. There has never 
been an annual authorization of the CIA budget. The Congress has 
never as a body voted with knowledge on CIA appropriations. But 
rather, it has voted for appropriations in which CIA funds were con- 
cealed. There are those who maintain that because of that, the Congress 
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has never authorized through the appropriations process covert ac- 
tions by the CIA. Two years ago, section 662 of the Foreign Assistance 
Act, as amended by the Ryan-Hughes amendment, was passed. It re- 
quires the President to report to the appropriate committees in a timely 
fashion all covert action programs that he has approved. 

It has been argued that that legislation provides congressional 
authorization of covert action. Informing committees of the 
Congress and subsequent congressional awareness of covert action is 
not the same thing as approval. A strongly held point of view is that 
the aim of that legislation was to insure that sutticient knowledge of 
covert action would be available before approval could be considered. 
The committee has been studying covert action in order to decide 
whether to provide statutory authority for covert action. 

The executive branch has defended covert actions as necessary to 
meet the situations in the gray area between declared war and peace. 
The committee must decide whether it wishes to enact specific limita- 
tions or to permit this area to remain vague and circumlocutions, as one 
witness has called it, and subject to the failures and abuses, and the 
lack of fixed responsibility and accountability for actions taken. The 
committee’s inquiry into assassinations and of large-scale covert action 
program failures that have come before the committee’s inquiry is 
proof of the problems created by this vague and inadequate law. 

The record examined thus far shows that covert action programs 
oyer the last 30 years have been generally successful against weak na- 
tions and far less so against our potential enemies. In the view of many 
who have looked at the question, covert action has become the national 
means, the “functional equivalent” to use Secretary Katzenbach’s 
phrase, for acts of deception, subversion, and violence, including in- 
stances of warfare 

The Chairman. Mr. Miller, I wonder if you could suspend for a 
moment. There’s a vote on by virtue of which the other committee mem- 
bers have absented themselves. I’m going to miss the vote imless we 
take a very brief recess. You can renew your testimony as soon as 
other members begin to reappear. 

[A brief recess was taken.] 

Senator Tower. Let’s have order, please. 

Mr. Miller, you will continue, please. 

Mr. Miller. Mr. Chairman, although there has been a considerable 
degree of congressional acquiescence, many of these aggressive covert 
activities have been undertaken without the awareness of the Congress 
as a whole of the circumstances and reasons for these actions; they 
have been taken without an annual authorization, or without any ex- 
plicit statutory authority. 

The costs of past covert action are considerable. Since the end of 
World War II, the United States has expended many billions of dol- 
lars in the carrying out of covert action programs. 

As is evident in the Chile case, the amounts spent on covert action 
programs are considerable; however, they are extremely small when 
compared to the amounts spent on various forms of aid. The secrecy 
required to carry out covert action programs all too often has created 
confusion not only in the public mind, but has served to cause the Gov- 
ernment to work at cross purposes. The positive effects of AID pro- 
grams and the good will created by programs such as the Peace Corps 
have been negated by the covert action undertaken in Chile. 
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As pointed out by the former head of covert operations, Mr. Richard 
Bissell, there have been many short-term tactical victories but very 
few lasting successes. The committee’s review of covert action tends to 
support Bissell’s view. It appears that where covert action programs 
are consistent with declared American foreign policy supported by 
the Congress and the people, there has been a significant measure of 
long-term success; where there was a contradiction between the pub- 
lic rhetoric of our policymakers and open programs such as AID and 
the Peace Corps and the secret actions undertaken, there is a record 
in all too many instances of ultimate failure and damage to overall 
U.S. interests. 

In order to examine the broad questions of policy raised by covert 
action, a detailed examination of Chile has been undertaken. The staff 
study which members of the committee have before them is as factual 
as the committee staff has been able to make it. Its purpose is to clear 
up questions arising from allegations of U.S. involvement in Chile, to 
arrive at an understanding of the general nature of covert action in 
Chile, to come to an understanding of the general nature of covert 
action, and perhaps most important, how covert action in this instance 
served to negate openly-avowed diplomatic policies of the United 
States. 

The Chile case prints ^at paradoxes. In 1964, the United States 
through covert action assisted a candidate for the presidency to 
achieve a majority. CIA judged that he probably would have come to 
power anyway by achieving a plurality. This clandestine assistance to 
a moderate canmdate was ostensibly given to strengthen democratic 
purposes. 

In the period 1970 through 1973, in order to prevent a Marxist 
leader from coming to power by democratic means, the United States 
worked through covert action to subvert democratic processes. The 
means used went far beyond those used in 1964 in money, propaganda, 
and political manipulation. The means used were economic warfare, 
the encouragement of a coup d’etat and military violence. 

Yet the means were hardly democratic ; this assistance, this interfer- 
ence in the internal affairs of another country, served to weaken the 
party we sought to assist and created internal dissensions which, over 
time, led to the weakening and, for the present time at least, an end to 
constitutional government in Chile. 

The contrast between covert action in Chile during the sixties and 
seventies, with the responsibility of the United States under the Orga- 
nization of American States and the rhetoric of the Alliance for Prog- 
ress, could not be more graphic. Let me quote from the OAS Charter to 
which the United States is a signatory. 

Article 18 states : 

No State or group of States has the right to Intervene, directly or Indirectly, for 
any reason whatever, in the internal or external affairs of any other State. The 
foregoing principle prohibits not only armed force but also any other form of 
interference or attempted threat against the personality of the State or against 
its political, economic and cultural dements. 

Article 19 states : 

No State may use or encourage the use of coercive measures of any economic or 
political character In order to force the sovereign wiU of another State and obtain 
from it advantages of any kind. 
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Article 21 of the OAS Charter, akin to Article 51 of the U.N. Char- 
ter, provides for the use of force for purposes of self-defense, but this 
could hardly be construed as a justification for the covert activities 
undertaken in Chile, since the intelligence estimates of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment concluded that the Allende government posed no threat to 
vital U.S. interests or U.S. national security. 

On October 31, 1969, President Nixon delivered an address on his 
Action for Progress for the Americas program. His first principle 
was as follows : 

A firm commitment to the inter-American system, to the compacts which bind 
us in that system, as exemplified by the Organization of American States and by 
the principles so nobly set forth in its charter. 

In his State of the World Address delivered on February 25, 1971, 
to the Congress, President Nixon said ; 

The United States has a strong political interest in maintaining cooperation 
with our neighbors regardless of their domestic viewpoints. We have a clear pref- 
erence for free and democratic processes. We hope that governments will evolve 
toward constitutional procedures. But it is not our mission to try to provide — 
except by example — the answers to such questions for other nations. We deal 
with governments as they are. Our relations depend not on their internal struc- 
ture or social systems, but on actions which affect us and the inter-American 
system. The new government in Chile is a clear case in point. The 1970 election 
of a Socialist President may have profound implications not only for its people 
but for the inter-American system as well. The government’s legitimacy is not in 
question, but its ideology is likely to influence its actions. Chile’s decision to 
establish ties with Communist Cuba, contrary to the collective policy of OAS, was 
a challenge to the Inter-American system. We and our partners in the OAS will 
therefore observe closely the evolution of Chilean foreign policy. 

Our bilateral policy Is to keep open lines of communication. We will not be the 
ones to upset traditional relations. We assume that international rights and 
obligations will be observed. We also recognize that the Chilean Government’s 
actions will be determined primarily by its own purposes, and that these will not 
be deflected simply by the tone of our policy. In short, we are prepared to have 
the kind of relationship with the Chilean Government that it is prepared to have 
with us. 

At the very time this speech was delivered, the United States was 
already embarked on a Presidentially approved covert action pro- 
gram designed to control the outcome of the elections in Chile. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I want to turn to Mr. Bader who will 
describe the pattern of covert action as it was used in Chile. 

Senator Tower. Mr. Bader is recognized. 

Mr. Bader. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

, STATEMENT OE WILLIAM B. BABER, PROFESSIONAL STAFF 
MEMBER OF THE SENATE SELECT COMMITTEE 

Mr. Bader. The staff study on Chile focuses on what is labeled 
“covert action” by the Central Intelligence Agency. Covert action, as 
defined by the Central Intelligence Agency, describes a policy tool 
for all seasons and purposes. To the Agency the term “covert action” 
means, as Mr. Miller has already stated, “any clandestine operation 
or activity designed to influence foreign governments, organizations, 
persons, or events in support of the U.S. foreign policy objectives.” 
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The definition of “covert action” was not always so embracing, 
and indeed the term itself was only coined in recent years. This ques- 
tion of defining “covert action” is important as the committee addresses 
the wntral questions: The central questions arc, as an instrument of 
foreign policy, what can covert action do and under what circum- 
stances? What are costs? We need to answer these questions in order 
to address the more fundamental issue of whether or not covert action 
should be permitted. If so, under what rules and constraints? 

Therefore, our interest in Chile, and in this report, is not only what 
happened there but what the Chilean experience tells us about covert 
action as a foreign policy operation of a democratic society. 

It is important to note that the objectives, the techniques, and the 
political control of covert operations have changed rather fundamen- 
tally over the years. 

It was only in late 1947 — years after the end of World War II — 
that the United States formally decided that clandestine intelligence 
collection activities had to be supplemented by what was described 
at the time as covert psychological operations. These were described 
as propaganda and manipulation of the press, and the like. 

By the late spring of 1948, the Soviet threat was held to be of such 
seriousness that “covert operations” were expanded to include coun- 
tering Soviet propaganda and Soviet support of labor unions, student 
groups, support political parties, economic warfare, sabotage, assist- 
ance of refugee liberation groups, and support of anti-Communists 
groups in occupied or even in threatened areas. 

Gradually, covert action was extended to include countries all around 
the world. Burgeoning from the experience of countering the Soviet 
Union and its satellites in this early period of 1947 and 1948, the CIA 
had major covert operations underway in roughly 50 countries by 
1953 ; this represented a commitment of over 50 percent of the Agency’s 
budget during the fifties and sixties. 

In broad terms — and in the language of the trade — covert activities 
since the_ so-called coming of age in 1948 have been grouped around 
thiw major categories: propaganda, political action, and paramilitary 
activities. In the experience with Chile, the largest covert activities 
were those in the general categories of propaganda and political ac- 
tion such as has b^n described in this chart [exhibit 1 ^], disseminat- 
ing propaganda, supporting media, influencing institutions, influenc- 
ing elections, supporting political parties, supporting private sector 
organizations, and the like. 

Now as far as paramilitary activities are concerned, the last cate- 
gory is covert and milita^ oprations. They were not employed 
to a significant degree in Chile with the possible exception of the Track 
II operation and the Schneider kidnaping. 

As far as propaganda is concerned, as revealed in the staff paper, 
the largest covert action activity in Chile in the decade 1963-73 was 
propaganda. The CIA station in Santiago placed materials in the 
Chilean media, maintained a number of assets or agents on major 
Chilean newspapers, radio, and television stations, and manufactured 


» See p. 95. 
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“black propaganda” — ^that is, material falsely purporting to be the 
product of a particular group. 

Let me give you an illustrative range of the kinds of propaganda 
projects that were undertaken in Chile during the years under discus- 
sion, 1963 to 1973; subsidization of two news services to influence 
Chilean public opinion ; operation of press placement service ; support 
of the establishment of a commercial television service in Chile; sup- 
port of anti-Communist propaganda activity through wall posters, 
leaflets, and other street actions ; use of a CIA-controlled news agency 
to counter Communist influence in Chile and Latin America; place- 
ment of anti-Soviet propaganda on eight radio news stations and five 
provincial newspapers. 

By far the largest — and probably the most significant in this area of 
propaganda, was the money provided to El !Mercurio, the major 
Santiago daily during the Allende regime. 

The second category is that of political action. In the intelligence 
trade, covert political action aims to influence political events in a 
foreign country without attribution to the United States. Political 
action can range from recruiting an agent from within a foreign 
government for the purpose of influencing that government, to sub- 
sidizing political parties friendly to U.S. interests. Starkly put, 
political action is the covert manipulation of political power abroad. 

In Chile the CIA undertook a wide range of projects aimed at in- 
fluencing political evente in Chile, and here are some of them ; wresting 
control of Chilean university student organizations from the Com- 
munists ; supporting a women’s group active in Chilean political and 
intellectual life and hostile to the Allende government ; combating the 
principal Communi^-dominated labor union in Chile. 

The most impressive political action in Chile was the massive efforts 
made over the decade from 1964 to 1974 to influence the elections. The 
Central Intelligence Agency in 1964, for example, spent over $3 mil- 
lion in election programs, financing in this process over half of the 
Christian Democratic campaign. 

The figures give you some idea of the measure and extent of the sup- 
port that I have been talking about : propaganda, $8 million ; produc- 
ing and disseminating propaganda and supporting mass media, 
roughly $4 million [exhibit 1 ']. 

These are the various techniques of covert actions and the expendi- 
tures from 1963 to 1973 to the nearest $100,000 that we have been able 
to determine in the staff’s work on the techniques of covert action in 
Chile. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, in all the cases I have described, the major 
objective of U.S. covert policy in Chile was to influence, control, con- 
tain, and manipulate political power in the country. 

Mr. Chairman, against this background on the meaning and va- 
rieties, and in certain respects, the funding of covert action in Chile, 
I want to turn to Mr. Inderfurth, who will discuss the major covert 
activities taken in Chile in specific detail. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


1 See p. 95. 
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The Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Bader. What is the population of 
Chile? How many voters? 

Hold that chart for a moment. 

Mr. Bader. The total population is about 10 million; there are 
roughly 3 million voters. 

The Chairman. Eoughly 3 million. And the total we spent in at- 
tempting to influence the political process in Chile came to what? 

Mr. Bader. In the 1964 election it came to roughly $3 million, $2.6 
million, or $2.7 million. 

The Chairman. The total on this chart comes to what ? 

Mr. Bader. $14 million. Senator. 

The Chairman. $14 million. Have you worked that out on a per 
capita basis ? 

Mr. Bader. I believe Mr. Inderfurth has. 

The Chairman. The $3 million represents just a little less than $1 
per voter in direct contributions to the political party. 

Senator Tower. Mr. Chairman, to get it into perspective, I might 
say that I spent $2.7 million to run for election in 1972 in a State 
with a population of 11 million. 

The Chairman. If we look at that in terms of all population, na- 
tional population of 200 million, that would be comparable to almost 
$60 million of foreign funds. If a foreign government were given to 
interfere directly with the American political process in comparable 
terms, that $3 million would equate roughly with almost $60 million 
of foreign government money pumped into our process, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Bader. That’s right. That’s correct, sir. 

The Chairman. Based on comparable per capita population. 

Mr. Bader. In 1964, for example, it would be comparable in the 
American political scene of $60 million of outside foreign funds com- 
ing to the American election, the Presidential election of 1964. 

Mr. Inderfurth. As a comparison in the 1964 election, President 
Johnson and Senator Goldwater combined spent $25 million. So there 
would have been a $35 million difference there. 

The Chairman. Would you please restate that ? 

Mr. Inderfurth. The $3 million spent by the CIA in Chile in 1964 
represents about 30 cents for every man, woman, and child in Chile. 
Now if a foreign government had spent an equivalent amount per 
capita in our 1964 election, that government would have spent about 
$60 million, as Mr. Bader indicated. President Johnson and Senator 
Goldwater spent $25 million combined, so this would have been about 
$35 million more. 

The Chairman. More than twice as much as the two American 
Presidential candidates combined actually spent. 

Mr. Inderfurth. That’s right. 

The CsHAiRMAN. All right. Mr. Inderfurth, would you continue? 

Mr. Inderfurth. Yes. 

STATEMEFT OF KARL F INDERFURTH, PROFESSIONAL STAFF 
MEMBER OF THE SENATE SELECT COMMITTEE 

Mr. Inderfurth. This portion of the staff presentation will outline 
the major programs of covert action undertaken by the United States 
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in Chile from the early sixties through 1973. In every instance, covert 
action was an instrument of U.S. foreign policy, decided upon at the 
highest levels of the Government. We will begin with the first major 
U.S. covert action in Chile, which was the 1964 Presidential election. 

The 1964 Chilean election was viewed with great concern in Wash- 
ington. The New York Times reported : 

Officials said they could recall no other foreign election since the Italian elec- 
tions in 1948 that had caused as much anxiety in Washington as the one in 
Chile. 

The United States was involved in the 1964 election on a massive 
scale. The Special Group, which was the predecessor of today's 40 Com- 
mittee, authorized over $3 million between 1962 and 1964 to prevent 
the election of a Socialist or Communist candidate. In all, a total of 
nearlv $4 million was spent by the CIA on some 15 covert action proj- 
ects. These projects ranged from organizing slum dwellers to passing 
funds to political parties. 

The groundwork for the election, or the plumbing as it is some- 
tirnes called, was laid early in 1961. The CIA established relation- 
ships with key political parties, as well as propaganda and orga- 
nizational mechanisms, to influence key sectors of the population. 
Projects that had been conducted since the fifties among peasants, 
slum dwellers, organized labor, students, and the media provided a 
basis for much of this pre-election covert action. 

Covert action during the 1964 campaign was composed of two major 
elements. The first was direct financial support to the Christian Dem- 
ocratic Party. The Christian Democrats spent about $6 million to get 
their candidate. Eduardo Frei, elected. The CIA’s contribution was 
slightly more than half of this sum, or $3 million. 

In addition to support for the Christian Democratic party, the CIA 
mounted a massive anti-Communist propaganda campaign. That 
campaign was enormous. Extensive use was made of the press, radio, 
films, pamphlets, posters, direct mailings, and wall paintings. To give 
some feel for this campaign, a few statistics might be helpful. During 
the first week of intensive activity, a CIA-funded propaganda group 
in Chile produced 20 radio spots per day in Santiago and on 44 pro- 
vincial stations. Twelve-minute news broadcasts were produced five 
times daily on three Santiago .stations and on 24 provincial outlets. By 
the end of June, the group was producing 24 daily newscasts nation- 
wide and 26 weekly commentary programs. In addition, 3,000 posters 
were distributed daily. 

The propaganda campaign was, in fact, a scare campaign. It relied 
heavily on images of Soviet tanks and Cuban firing squads and was 
pitched especially to women. Misinformation and black propaganda 
were used as well. The CIA regards this anti-Cominunist scare cam- 
paign as its most effective activitv undertaken on behalf of Eduardo 
Frei. 

In addition to support for the Christian Democratic Party and the 
propaganda campaign, the CIA ran a number of political action op- 
erations aimed at important Chilean voter blocs, including slum 
dwellers, peasants, organized labor, and dissident socialists. This 
effort made extensive use of public opinion polls and grassroots or- 
ganizing. In other words, it was political campaigning American 
style. 
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Eduardo Frei won an impressive victory in the 1964 election. He re- 
ceived 56 percent of the vote. Now let's turn to CIA activities in 
Chile between Presidential elections. 

During the 1964 to 1970 period, the CIA spent almost $2 million 
on 12 covert action projects in Chile. One-fourth of this amount 
was authorized by the 40 Committee. Various sectors of the Chilean 
society were affected. All of these activities were intended to strength- 
en groups which supported President Frei and opposed Marxist 
influences. 

Two of the projects during this period were directed toward con- 
gressional campaigns, one in 1965 and one in 1968. The 1965 election 
project is representative. The 303 Committee approved $175,000 for 
this effort. Twenty-two candidates were selected by the CIA station 
and the U.S. Ambassador to receive funds. Nine of these candidates 
were elected. Thirteen candidates of the Socialist-Marxist coalition, 
known then as FRAP, were defeated. 

Election efforts were not the only projects conducted by the CIA 
during this period. Covert action efforts were also undertaken to 
influence the political development of various sectors of the Chilean 
society. One project helped train and organize anti-Communists 
among peasants and slum dwellers. Two projects worked within orga- 
nized lator. One was designed to combat a Communist-dominated 
labor union ; another was conducted in the Catholic labor field. 

The media received particular attention during this period. One 
project supported and operated wire services, equivalent to our AP 
and UPl. Another supported a right-wing weekly newspaper. The 
CIA also developed “assets” within the Chilean press. Assets are for- 
eign nationals who are either on the CIA payroll or are subject to CIA 
guidance. One of these assets produced radio political commentary 
shows attacking the political parties on the left and supporting CIA- 
selected candidates. Other assets placed CIA-inspired editorials r Imost 
daily in El Mercurio and, after 1968, exerted substantial control over 
the content of that paper’s international news section. 

Now let’s turn to the period immediately preceding the 1970 Presi- 
dential election. The 303 Committee first discussed the upcoming 
election in April 1969. According to a report of that meeting. Director 
Helms commented that an election effort would not be effective unless 
an early enough start was made. However, a year passed before any 
action was taken. In March 1970, the committee decided that the 
United States would not support any one candidate, as it had in the 
1964 election, but that it would instead wage a spoiling operation 
against Allende’s Popular Unity coalition. In all, the CIA spent 
about $1 million for this activity. Half was approved by the 40 
Committee. 

The CIA’s spoiling operation had two objectives: first, to under- 
mine Communist efforts to bring about a coalition of leftist forces; 
and second, to strengthen non-Marxist political leaders and forces 
in Chile. 

In working towards these objectives, the CIA made use of a half- 
dozen covert action projects. An extensive propaganda campaign 
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was begun. It made use o.f virtually all the media within Chile and 
placed and replayed items in the international press as well. Propa- 
ganda placements were achieved through subsidizing rightwing 
women’s and civic action groups. Previously developed assets in the 
Chilean press were used as well. As in 1964, propaganda was used 
in a scare campaign. An Allende victory was equated with violence 
and Stalinist repression. Sign-painting teams were instructed to 
paint slogans on walls evoking images of Communist firing squads. 
Posters warned that an Allende victory in Chile would mean the end 
of religion and family life. 

Unlike 1964, however, the 1970 operation did not involve extensive 
public opinion polling, grass roots organizing, or, as previously men- 
tioned, direct funding of any candidate. The CIA funded only one 
political group during the 1970 campaign. This was an effort to 
reduce the number of Radical Party votes for Allende. 

The CIA’s spoiling operation did not succeed. On September 4, 
Allende won a plurality in Chile’s Presidential election. He received 
36 percent of the vote; the runner-up, Jorge Alessandri, received 35 
percent of the vote. Since no candidate had received a majority, a 
joint session of the Chilean Congress was required to decide between 
the first- and second-place finishers. The date set for the joint session 
was October 24. 

Xow we will turn to the period between Allende’s plurality victory 
and the congressional election. Mi . Treverton will go into this period. 

STATEMENT OF GREGORY F. TREVERTON, PROFESSIONAL STAFF 
MEMBER OF THE SENATE SELECT COMMITTEE 

Mr. Treverton. Thank you. 

The reaction in Washin^on to Allende’s victory was immediate. The 
40 Committee met on September 8 and 14, to discuss what action should 
be taken. On September 15, President Nixon met with Richard Helms, 
Henry Kissinger, and John Mitchell at the White House. U.S. Gov- 
ernment actions proceeding along two separate but related tracks. 
Track I, as it came to be called, aimed to induce President Frei to act 
to prevent Allende from being seated. Track I included an anti- Allende 
propaganda campaign, economic pressures and a $250,000 contingency 
fund to be used at the Ambassador’s discretion in support of projects 
which Frei and his associates deemed important in attempting to in- 
fluence the outcome of the October 24 congressional vote. However, the 
idea of bribing Chilean Congressmen to vote for Alessandri — ^the only 
idea for use of this contingency fund which arose — was immediately 
seen to be unworkable. The $250,000 fund was never spent. 

Track II, as it was called by those inside the U.S. Government who 
knew of its existence, was touched off by the President’s September 15 
instruction to the CIA. It is the subject of the Schneider portion of 
the committe.e’s recent Report on Alleged Assassinations. I will merely 
summarize Track II here. 

Track II was to be run without the knowledge of the Ambassador, 
or the Departments of State and Defense. Richard Helms’ handwritten 
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notes of the meeting with the President [exhibit 2 convey the flavor 
of that meeting. I will quote from his note ; 

“One-in-ten chance perhaps, but save Chile. 

“Not concerned risks involv^. 

“No involvement of Embassy. 

“Ten million dollars available, more if necessary. 

“Full-time job — best men we have. 

“Make the economy scream.” 

Between October 5 and October 20, the CIA made 21 contacts with 
key military and police officials in Chile. Coup plotters were given 
assurances of strong support at the highest levels of the U.S. Govern- 
ment both before and after a coup. The CIA knew that the coup plans 
of all the various conspirators included the removal from the scene of 
Chilean Gen. Rene Schneider, the Chief of Staff of the Army and 
a man who opposed any coup. CIA officials passed three submachine 
guns to two Chilean officers on October 22. Later that day, General 
Schneider was mortally wounded in an abortive kidnap attempt. How- 
ever, the group which received CIA weapons was not the same group 
as the one which carried off the abortive kidnaping of Schneider. 

Along the other line of covert action. Track I, the U.S. Government 
considered a variety of means considered as constitutional or quasi- 
constitutional to prevent Allende from taking office. One of these was 
to induce the Christian Democrats to vote on October 24 for Alessandri 
instead of Allende, who finished in first place, with Alessandri to 
promise to resign immediately, thereby paving the way for new Presi- 
dential elections in -which Frei would be a legitimate candidate. 

Another scheme considered by the government was to persuade 
Frei to step down, permitting the military to take power. 

Both the anti-Allende propaganda campaign and the program of 
economic pressure were intended to support these efforts to prevent 
Allende’s acce>ssion to power. The propaganda campaign focused on 
the ills that would befall Chile should Allende be elected, while the eco- 
nomic offensives were intended to pre-view those ills and demonstrate 
the foreign economic reaction to an Allende presidency. 

A few examples: Journalist -agents traveled to Chile for on-the- 
scene reporting; by September 28, the CIA had journalists from 10 
different countries in, or en route to, Chile. The CIA placed individual 
propaganda news items, financed a small newspaper, and engaged in 
other propaganda activities. 

Finally, the CIA gave special intelligence briefings to US. journal- 
ists. For example. Time magazine requested and received a CIA brief- 
ing on the situation in Chile, and, according to the CIA, the basic 
thrust and timing of the Time story on Allende’s victory were changed 
as a result of the briefing. 

In the end, of course, neither Track I nor Track II achieved its aim. 
On October 24, the Chilean Congress voted 153 to 35 to elect Allende. 
On November 4. he was inaugurated. U.S. efforts, both overt and co- 
vert, to prevent his assumption of office had failed. 

Now let me turn to covert action between 1970 and 1973. As Mr. Mil- 
ler mentioned a moment ago, is his 1971 state of the world message. 
President Nixon announced: “AVe're prepared to have the kind of re- 
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lationship with the Chilean Government that it is prepared to have 
with us.” This cool but correct public posture was articulated by other 
senior officials. Yet, public pronouncements notwithstanding, after 
Allende’s inauguration, the 40 Committee approved a total of $7 mil- 
lion in covert support to opposition groups in Chile. That money also 
funded an extensive anti-Allende propaganda campaign. 

The general goal of United States covert action toward Allende’s 
Chile was to maximize pressures on his government to prevent its 
internal consolidation and limit its ability to implement policies con- 
trary to U.S. interests in the hemisphere. That objective was stated 
clearly in a Presidential decision issued in early November 1970. U.S. 
policy was designed to frustrate Allende’s experiment in the Western 
Hemisphere and thus limit its attractiveness as a model ; there was a 
determination to sustain the principle of compensation for U.S. firms 
nationalized by the Allende government. 

Throughout the Allende years, but especially after the first year of 
his government, the American Government’s best intelligence — Na- 
tional Intelligence Estimates, prepared by the entire intelligence com- 
munity — made clear that the more extreme fears about the effects of 
Allende’s election were not well-founded. There was, for example, 
never a significant threat of a Soviet military presence in Chile, and 
Allende was little more hospitable to activist exiles from other Latin 
American countries than had been his predecessor, Eduardo Frei. 
Nevertheless, those fears, sometimes exaggerated, appeared to have 
activated officials in Washington. ... 

Covert action formed one of a triad of official American^ actions 
toward Chile. Covert action supported a vigorous opposition to 
Allende, while the “correct but cool” overt posture denied the Allende 
government a handy foreign enemy to use as a rallying point. The 
third line of U.S. action was economic. The United States aid what it 
could to put economic pressure on Chile and encourage other nations to 
adopt similar policies. 

The subject of this report is covert action, but those operations did 
not take place in a vacuum. It is worth spending a moment to de- 
scribe the economic pressures, overt and covert, which were applied 
simultaneously. The United States cut off further new economic aid 
to Chile, denied credits, and made partially successful efforts to en- 
list the cooperation of international financial institutions and private 
firms in tightening the economic squeeze on Chile. 

Now to turn to the effort of covert action itself. More than half of 
the 40 Committee-approved funds supported the opposition political 
parties in Chile; the Christian Democratic Party, the National Party, 
and several splinter groups. CIA funds enabled the major opposition 
parties to purchase their own radio stations and newspapers. All 
opposition parties were passed money prior to the April 1971 mu- 
nicipal elections, the March 1973 congressional elections, and periodic 
by-elections. Covert support also enabled the parties to maintain a 
vigorous anti-Allende propaganda campaign throughout the Allende 
years. 

Besides funding political parties, the 40 Committee approved large 
amounts to sustain opposition media and thus to maintain a large- 
scale propaganda campaign. 
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As mentioned before, $li/^ million went to one opposition publica- 
tion alone, the major Santiago newspaper, El Mercurio, Chile’s old- 
est newspaper. The U.S. Government calculated that El Mercurio, 
under pressure from the Allende government, would not survive with- 
out covert U.S. support. At the same time, however, CIA documents 
acknowledged that only El Mercurio, and to a lesser extent, the papers 
belonging to the opposition parties were under severe pressure from 
the Chilean Government. Freedom of the press continued in Chile 
until the military coup in 1973. 

Let me say just a word about two specific topics which have been the 
subject of great public interest ; The first of these is U.S. relations with 
private sector opposition groups during the Allende years ; the other 
is United States actions vis-a-vis the Chilean military. Covert support 
for private sector groups was a sensitive issue for the U.S. Government 
during this period because some of these groups were involved with 
anti-Government strikes and were known to agitate for a military in- 
tervention. In September 1972. the 40 Committee authorized $24,000 
for “emergency support” of a powerful businessmen’s organization. 
At the same time, the 40 Committee decided against financial support 
to other private sector organizations because of their possible involve- 
ment in anti-Government strikes. In October 1972, the 40 Committee 
approved $100,000 for three private sector groups, but, according to 
the CIA, this money was earmarked only for activities in support of 
opposition candidates in the March 1973 congressional elections. On 
August 20, 1973, the 40 Committee approved further money for private 
sector groups, but that money was dependent on the approval of the 
U.S. Ambassador and Department of State, and none of these funds 
were passed before the military coup. 

American decisions during this period suggest a careful distinction 
between supporting opposition groups on one hand and aiding ele- 
ments trying to bring about a military coup on the other. But, given 
the turbulent conditions in Chile, such a distinction was diflScult to 
sustain. There were many close links among the opposition political 
parties, private sector groups, militant trade associations, and the 
paramilitary groups of the extreme right. In one instance, a CIA- 
supported private sector group passed several thousand dollars to 
striking truck owners. That support was contrary to Agency ground- 
rules, and the CIA rebuked the group, but nevertheless passed it money 
the next month. 

With respect to the covert links with the Chilean military during the 
Allende years, the basic United States purpose was monitoring coup- 
plotting within the Chilean military. To that end, the CIA developed 
a number of information “assets” at various levels within the Chilean 
military. Once this network was in place by September 1971, the CIA 
station in Santiago and headquarters in Washington discussed how 
it should be used. 

At one point, the station in Santiago suggested that the ultimate goal 
of its military program was a military solution to the Chilean problem. 
But CIA headquarters cautioned that there was no 40 Committee ap- 
proval for the United States to become involved in coup plotting. 
There is no evidence that the United States did become so involved. 
Yet several CIA efforts suggest a more active stance than merely 
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collecting information. One of these operations was a deception opera- 
tion involving the passage of information, some of it fabricated by 
the CIA, which would alert Chilean officers to real or purported Cuban 
involvement in the Chilean Army. 

At another point, the CIA station in Santiago provided short-lived 
financial support to one small magazine aimed at military officers. 

On September 11, 1973. of course, Salvador Allende was toppled by 
a military coup. Let me just say several words about Chile since the 
coup, and about United States covert action in Chile since that time. 

After the coup the military junta moved quickly to consolidate its 
political power. Political parties were banned. Congress was put in 
indefinite recess, and censorship was instituted. Supporters of Allende 
and others deemed opponents of the new regime were jailed, and the 
military leader, Augusto Pinochet, indicated that the military might 
have to rule Chile for two generations. 

The prospects for revival of democracy in Chile have not improved 
over the past 2 years. Charges concerning the violations of civil rights 
in Chile persist. Most recently, the United Nations report on Chile 
charged that torture centers are being operated in Santiago and other 
parts of the country. The Pinochet government continues to prevent 
international investigative groups from free movement in Chucj and 
in several instances, nas not permitted these groups to enter Chile at 
all. 

After the coup, the United States covert action program in Chile 
sank dramatically. 'No major new initiatives were undertaken, and 
what projects were continued operated at a low level. These consisted 
mainly of maintaining media assets and several other small activities. 

During this period, the CIA also renewed its liaison assets with 
Chilean Government’s security and intelligence forces. However, in 
doing so the CIA was sensitive to worries that liaison with such orga- 
nizations would open the CIA to charges of political repression, and 
the CIA sought to insure that its support for activities designed to 
control external subversives was not used on internal subversives as 
well. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. That concludes the panel 
presentation. 

There is another vote on the Senate floor. I think this might be a 
good time for a brief recess to give the members a chance to return. 

[A brief recess was taken.] 

The Chairman. The staflF members on the panel have finished their 
presentation, and before we go to our next witnesses, Senator Gold- 
water has indicated that he has some questions for the panel, and so I 
recognize Senator Goldwater for that purpose. 

Senator Goldwater. Mr. Miller, in your presentation, you say the 
record examined thus far shows that covert action programs over the 
past 30 years have been successful generally against weak nations and 
far less so against our major potential enemies. How many cases have 
you examinSi over the past 30 years? 

Mr. Miller. How many cases has the committee staff reviewed? 
Well, in depth. Senator, we have done six. We have reviewed in gen- 
eral terms the entire scale of covert action, both in budgetary terms. 
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geographical coverage, and with some attempt to measure success and 
quality. 

The reasons for this disparity of success gainst the major poten- 
tial enemies such as the Soviet Union and China I think are fairly 
clear. Those nations have very strong authoritarian governments. It 
is very difficult to collect information there. It is very difficult to 
mount operations. It is not the case in the nations which are not 
authoritarian in structure or do not have such disciplined secret serv- 
ices, and have a police state that is not as effective as those of the 
Soviet Union and China, but I do not think I should go into any 
detail in open session. 

Senator Goldwater. Well, has the committee examined any cases 
that involved Soviet Russia or Red China or any other potential strong 
adversary ? 

Mr. Miller. We have in certain areas. We have had an inquiry into 
particularly the areas of counterintelligence, and also the area of 
collection. 

Senator Goldwater. Are you saying we’ve conducted covert actions 
against major potential enemies? 

Mr. Miller. There have been attempts, particularly in the period 
immediately following the end of the Second World War, the begin- 
ning of the cold war. 

Senator Goldwater. Well, Mr. Chainnan, I think this is a rather 
important statement. I know we cannot discuss it in public, but I would 
suggest that proper officials of the CIA be recalled to testify as to what 
we have done in this general field. If we are going to pick on Chile 
alone as an example of covert action while we have heard testimony 
that there have been covert actions against major enemies, I think we 
have to look into that also, and I would request that Mr. Bader or any 
representative of the CIA be called back to testify as to what we’re 
talking about when we hear this kind of testimony. 

The Chairman. Senator, I have no objection to your request of this 
committee. As far as I am concerned, I would like to examine all of 
these covert actions in the past, because I think so many of them have 
been wrong, and our problem is that we cannot get the administration 
to agree to any kind of public presentation to any of these operations. 
It has only been as a result of very extended efforts that we have been 
able to present the Chilean case, to obtain the cooperation of the admin- 
istration in a very limited way, with respect to sanitizing the presenta- 
tion to protect legitimate security interests of the United States. We’ve 
had no such offer from the administration with respect to any covert 
operation. 

Senator Goldwater. We’ve heard nothing about any other covert 
action such as has been discussed by Mr. Miller. Had we heard of it, I 
think the Members on my side would certainly have requested that a 
study to be done, and I would suggest that if this team can do as 
thorough a job on Chile as they have done, they certainly ought to be 
able to do an equally good job on a much larger country such as the 
Soviet Union or Red China or any other large potential enemy. I 
don’t think we can let a statement like this stand. 

Now, if Mr. Miller wants to change it, fine. But I don’t want to see 
this made a matter of public record that we, without saying so, that we 
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have conducted covert actions against potential enemies of a large scale. 
I think this is wrong. 

However, before you start I might say that had we seen Mr. Miller’s 
staternent before he read it, we might have been able to clear this up. 
We did not see any statements on this side of the table. We listened 
to them, and I think this is the first time in the whole history of this 
committee that the minority side has been sort of kept outside the tent. 

And I just want to register my protest against that kind of treat- 
ment. If the press is going to be given statements that we’re not al- 
lowed to see, I’ve served on these committees before and I can tell you, 
when the bell of end comes, that is when it rings. We didn’t see the 
report until we sat down today. If we’re going to have to put up with 
that 

The Chairman. Senator Goldwater, may I simply say that no mem- 
ber of the committee on either side had the statement. That was an 
oversight on the part of the committee. Each member should have had 
these statements Vfore every Senator. That is the normal procedure. 
That is the procedure that we have followed in the past and will follow 
in the future. This was purely an oversight and when it was called 
to my attention I immediately asked that the statements be placed 
before all members. 

Senator Goldwater. Well, I would like to have an answer to my 
request that we get a statement from the CIA — if they say they can’t 
do it, then we’re going to have to go higher, to see what we’ve done 
against the Soviets and Red China, because to my knowledge we have 
done nothing. 

The Chairman. Well, the covert operations have been reviewed in 
executive session, all of them, and it has been the objection of the ad- 
ministration itself that has largely prevented the committee from 
developing an3[ more cases in public session than this one, and so I 
have no objection to your request. Senator Goldwater, but I would 
solicit your help with the administration in hopes that we could clear 
the way for a public presentation of other covert actions. But it has 
been the opposition of the administration and their refusal to make 
witnesses available that has handicapped the committee in this regard. 

Senator Goldwater. It might have been done in some other admin- 
istration. I’d like to find out whether it happened under Kennedy 
or Johnson or Nixon or just who was the one that thought they could 
perpetrate a covert action upon the Soviets. That’s a rather sneaky 
task. I’d like to know how they came out, not that I’m opposed to it. 

The Chairman. Well, Mr. Miller, do you have any further response 
to the Senator’s question ? 

Mr. Miller. No; I will endeavor to fulfill Senator Goldwater’s 
request. I think that is the best response. 

The Chairman. Very well. 

Well, while the panel is here, if anybody wants to question members, 
please feel free. 

Senator Mondale ? 

Senator Mondale. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

What do the records show to be the threat that we thought we had 
to meet by frustrating and overthrowing Allende ? 

Mr. TW.VERTON. Let me say a word about that. The question is what 
the perception of officials in Washington was. 
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Senator Mondale. Why did we want to get rid of Allende? What 
did our specialists say was at stake ? 

Mr. Treverton. There is some difficulty with that question because, 
as we pointed out in the report, there is some difference between what 
the Government's intelligence specialists — the national intelligence 
estimates — were saying about Chile and the threat it posed to the 
United States and what senior officials apparently believed. 

Senator Mondale. In other words, this was the apparatus that we 
established to collect information and evaluate it, is that right ? 

Mr. Treverton. That’s right. 

Senator Mondale. What did they say about the threat that Mr. Al- 
lende posed to this county ? 

Mr. Inderftjrth. I think the threats perceived by officials had to do 
with the presence of the Soviets in Chile and the question of subversion 
of other Latin American Governments using Chile as a base. There was 
a concern about a movement by Allende, despite the fact that he had 
been elected constitutionally, down the road toward a Marxist totali- 
tarian state. 

There was a press conference given September 16, 1970 — it was a 
background press briefing — in which Dr. Kissinger referred to the ir- 
reversibility of the Chilean election, meaning that it was doubtful 
there would be another free election in Chile. 

So I think there were these concerns, as well as economic concerns. 
The United States had quite a bit of private capital invested in Chile. 
I think these were the motivating factors. 

Now, in our examination of the NIE’s, over a period of time, the 
threat that Allende posed to Chile semed to be less shrill. 

Senator Mondale. On page 229 of our assassination report the 
CIA’s Director of Intelligence circulated an intelligence community 
assessment on the impact of the Allende government on U.S. national 
interest. 

Mr. iNDERFTniTH That’s right. 

Senator Mondale. September 7, 1970. It says that : One, the United 
States has no vital national interest in Chile but there could be 
some economic losses ; two, the world military balance would not be 
significantly altered by the Allende government; three, an Allende 
victory would create considerable political and psychological cost and 
the hemisphere would be threatened by the challenge of Allende. Is 
that right ? 

Mr. Indekfxjrth. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mondale. So that in terms of this Nation’s interest, at least 
the 1970 estimate was that it did not directly threaten America. 

Mr. Inderturth. That’s correct. 

Senator Mondale. Now did Mr. Allende ever act in a way which 
undermined the democratic procedures established by the constitution 
of Chile? 

Mr. Inderfurth. That has been the subject of debate. Charges 
have been raised about his opposition to political parties, as well as 
his opposition to the media. We have looked into both of those areas 
and despite the fear that there would never be another free election 
in Chile, there were in fact national elections, municipal elections, 
there were congressional elections, trade union elections continued, the 
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political parties survived. Of course today you see there are no politi- 
cal parties functioning in Chile. 

Concerning the press, the record there does indicate that Allende 
was exerting some pressure on the opposition press, especially El 
ilercurio. There were instances in which radio stations were closed. 
1 think the number is three. El Mercurio itself was closed down for a 
day, but the court invalidated that and it was reopened the next day. 
There are also charges that the government was attempting to take 
over a paper company which was the supplying company for news- 
print in Chile. The government backed off. 

The NIE’s took note of this growing government domination of 
the. press, but indicated that El Mercurio had managed to retain its 
indepedence and had been able to continue operating. This was in 
1971. 

In 1972 the NIE stated that the opposition news media in Chile per- 
sisted in denouncing the Allende regime and continued to resist gov- 
ernment intimidation. At no point during Allende ’s regime was there 
press censorship. Of course that is the case today. 

So I think the record shows that in some ways he was moving force- 
fully to stifle some of the opposition press, but certainly not all. 

Senator Mondale. In the hearings with Mr. David Phillips, who 
had extensive background and experience in Chile, I asked him 
whether it was his judgment that although Allende -wtis Marxist and 
espoused Marxism, he also wanted to achieve this through the demo- 
cratic process, and although there was some rough stuff in the press, 
whether that was essentially the course he was pursuing. 

Mr. Phillips said — I don’t recall what he said but he indeed acted 
that way. And I asked Mr. Phillips if Allende attempted to achieve 
his Marxist philosophy with popular support under the constitutional 
system. Mr. Phillips said that, yes; essentially that is true. 

Mr. Inderfurth. That is the record we have seen. In Chile they 
have a term for it, via pacifca, the peaceful road, which is the road 
that Allende had followed. He had run for the presidency four times, 
each time coming back to try again. And the record is unclear, ob- 
viously, where he would have taken Chile. 

Senator Moxdale. They were afraid that although he had never 
made a move by force to take it over, that he might. 

Mr. IxDERiTJRTH. That was the concern. 

Senator Mondale. Even though he’d never done it. 

Mr. Inderftjrth. That’s right. 

Senator Mondale. I think Mr. Kissinger, when we asked him that, 
said what we were afraid of was that he would establish a Com- 
munist-dominated dictatorship very similar to Portugal. 

Mr. Inderfurto. He’s used that example as well as Cuba. The fear 
of another Cuba in Latin America was very strong. 

Senator Mondale. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Senator Hart. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. I don’t know to which member of the 
staff to direct the question, but there have been suggestions that a con- 
siderable amount of the money that was funneled into Chile from this 
country went into assistance of labor imions, trade unions, in Chile in 
support of strike efforts against the Allende government. Could you 
provide information to the committee in this regard as to amounts of 
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money and whether substantial amounts did in fact provide covert sup- 
port to strikers, particularly between 1971 and 1973 ? 

Mr. Inderturth. I think the record here is clear, at least at the ap- 
proval stage. We have reviewed the records and there was never a 40 
Committee authorization for funding strikers in Chile. 

Shortly before the coup there was a CIA recommendation for fund- 
ing the strikers. It is unclear whether or not that proposal ever reached 
the 40 Committee, but it is clear that the 40 Committee never approved 
any funds ; 40 Committee approval for funding private sector organi- 
zations is another matter. These organizations were sympathetic to and 
in support of the strikers, and on three separate occasions the 40 Com- 
mittee did approve funding for these private sector organizations. 

The total amount authorized was something over $1 million. The 
total amount spent was something around $100,000. 

Now these funds were provided with the contingency that they 
would not filter down to the strikers, but at least in one instance they 
did. The sum was rather small, $2,800. These funds did go through a 
private sector organization to a striking group. This was against the 
Agency’s ground rules for funding strikers. In fact, Nathaniel Davis, 
U.S. Ambassador to Chile, and the State Department, had strenuously 
objected to any funding of the strikers. 

So I think where we come out is that the 40 Committee never ap- 
proved any funds. A small amount did, however, filter down. 

M^ether or not other CIA money that went into private sector op- 
erations or political parties ever made it to the strikers, we have not 
been able to determine from the record. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. Why was there a policy against this as- 
sistance to strikers ? 

Mr. IxDERFURTH. There’s no question that the strikers were creating 
the climate in which a military coup appeared to be inevitable. So any 
direct assistance to the strikers would be directly heating up, building 
up. tension in Chile, which eventually did lead to the coup. 

So we would support El Mercuric and the political parties. But 
when you moved into the private sector area, you got closer and closer 
to the real tension within the society and eventually to the coup. 

So I think that was a concern. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. That’s all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Do any other Senators desire to ask questions of 
the panel. Senator Schweiker ? 

Senator Schweiker. Yes, Mr. Chairman. In what time frame did we 
start funding El Mercurio ? Do you have any kind of date as to when 
we started putting money into El Mercurio as a CIA expenditure? 

Mr. Trevertox. The first funds went to El Mercurio in the late fall 
of 1970 or the early spring of 1971. 

Senator Schweiker. Did we previously put money into assets prior 
to that period in El Mercurio ? 

Mr. Treverton. Yes. Part of that period we financed assets — that is, 
people who worked for El Mercurio and who received small amounts 
of money from the CIA to write or run stories favorable to American 
interests. 

We had not prior to that time provided substantial support to the 
operation of the paper. 

Senator Schw'eiker. And we are not certain when the support for 
the operation began, or are we ? 
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Mr. Treverton. We are certain. I just don’t have it right here in front 
of me. 

Senator Schweiker. Is it prior to our involvement with going ahead 
with the 1970 program against Allende? Or don’t we have that? 

Mr. Treverton. It would have been after Allende’s inauguration — 
that is, after the Track I, Track II period, after the election period. It 
came in the period after Allende’s inauguration. We decided on the 
program to support opposition parties and media. 

Senator Schweiker. Would it have been before the September 15 
meeting in 1970? 

Mr. Treverton. It was after that. It was either November 1970, or 
April 1971. Perhaps I can give you the exact date. Perhaps it was as 
late as September 1971, so it was surely after the 1970 election period. 

Senator Schweiker. That’s all I have, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Senator Huddleston ? 

Senator Huddleston. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I’ve not heard all the questioning and I hope I’m not repetitious. 
In our relationship with the removal and subsequent death of General 
Schneider it was not clear that our policy was that he should not be 
done away with. There was no tension there, although we were at- 
tempting to foment a coup d’etat to prevent the ascension of Allende 
to the presidency. And, I think its important to understand that the 
reason that General Schneider had to be removed was that even though 
he was not a particular sympathizer with Allende, he was a constitu- 
tionalist, and he believed in his Government’s constitution, which sub- 
ordinated the military to civilian rule. And because of that, he was not 
interested in leading a coup or participating in one. 

Is that not accurate ? 

Mr. Treverton. Yes ; those points are correct and well taken. 

Senator Huddleston. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Any further questions of this panel ? If not, thank 
you ve^ much, gentlemen. We will call the next three witnesses, Mr. 
Ralph Dungan, Mr. Charles Meyer, and Mr. Edward Korry. 

[Pause.] 

The Chairman. Gentlemen, in accordance with the practice of the 
committee would you stand and be sworn? 

Do you solemnly swear that all the testimony you will give in this 
proceeding will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Korry., I do. 

Mr. Dungan. I do. 

Mr. Meter. I do. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

I understand each of you has an opening statement and perhaps the 
logical way to proceed would be chronologically, starting with Mr. 
Dungan, please. 

TESTIMONY OF RALPH DHNOAN, FORMER UNITED STATES 
AMBASSADOR TO CHILE 

Mr. Dungan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate your 
invitation to testify in this public hearing on U.S. intelligence activi- 
ties in Chile. You are ultimately interested, I take it, in the question of 
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what changes in policies, laws, and administrative procedures are indi- 
cated as a result of this committee’s inquiries and other information 
which has been made public recently. 

I am prepared to answer questions about any matter of interest to 
the committee about which I had knowledge and which I can recollect, 
but I shall refrain with your indulgence from mentioning names of 
either Chilean or U.S. nationals. As a citizen who for many years 
in and out of Government had advocated stringent curbs on covert 
action, I must candidly state that I have very serious doubts that fur- 
ther public disclosure of specific instances of excess, of illegal or im- 
moral operations are necessary to enable the Congress to act forth- 
rightly, intelligently, and effectively in correcting what has been for 
many years — we now see with the amazing clarity of hindsight — a 
national disgrace. But whatever the committee’s decision is with re- 
pect to the revelation of specific actions, I intend to assist in any way 
that you think I can in your difficult task. With the greatest respect 
to the members of this committee, to the Senate, to the House, it is 
well to remember that to the extent that excesses have occurred in the 
past in Chile, or elsewhere, they have transpired under imprecise 
congressional mandates, haphazard congressional oversight, and with 
moneys provided by the Congress. 

During the 1964^67 period, when I was Ambassador to Chile, U.S. 
covert activities in Chile were not extensive and most were irrelevant 
to and not directed at Chilean political institutions. They were on the 
whole directed toward the gathering and cross checking of intelli- 
gence about internal, hemispheric, and international affairs. The chief 
of station was an old hand in Latin America and had a strong bias 
toward the intelligence function and shared my personal skepticism 
about the desirability or utility of U.S. involvement in covert activi- 
ties not specifically oriented toward thfe collection of intelligence. The 
names of CIA agents or sources were not made known to me except 
on specific request. First-'hand sources tended to be on the political 
right. 

In addition to covert intelligence gathering there were three other 
types of covert activities — my classification : those involving interna- 
tional targets or problems such as surveillance of suspected agents 
from other countries; those activities of the agency of a benign na- 
ture— my term, benign — albeit interventionist, such as support for a 
private agency engaged in social or economic development; and finally 
those directed toward the influencing of some Chilean institution, in- 
dividual, or even for the purpose of producing a result which osten- 
sibly advanced U.S. interests. 

None of these three types of actions was extensively engaged in 
Chile during the 1964—67 period. To the extent that they were, espe- 
cially as regards the latter category, that is, intervening political 
activity, they were reprehensible in principle, I now believe. I might 
add that at the time they were relatively harmless and ineffective. 

To sum up, during the 1964^67 period in Chile relatively little 
covert activity was undertaken and little of more than marginal sig- 
nificance or effectiveness was directed at Chilean institutions or politi- 
cal processes. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that we should accept the fact that 
covert activity has characterized and will continue to characterize 
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statecraft. It would be foolish and hypocritical for the Congress or the 
executive branch to pretend that we can, will, or should abstain from 
covert activity. Nor do I think that it is realistic to confine covert 
actions by law solely to intelligence gathering or counterintelligence, 
much as one might be tempted to follow this course. 

I noted with interest the staff report makes that point very clear. 
You cannot distinguish intelligence from other kinds of covert 
activity. 

On the other hand, the inquiries of this committee seem to me to 
establish conclusively the urgent need to define with greater clarity 
and precision than in the past, the limits we impose on ourselves in 
utilizing covert action in the pursuit of our objectives. Of equal im- 
portance is the necessity to establish processes and procedures which 
establish an effective system of checks and balances in accordance with 
the fundamental constitutional principle to which we subscribe. I sub- 
mit that as regards our treatment of covert action we have neglected 
to apply rigorously either this principle or the principle of enumer- 
ated powers. 

It is difficult to specify in detail covert actions which may be utilized 
but I believe that Congress should examine the basic statutes under 
which the A^ncy operates with a view to introducing general pro- 
hibitions against certain types of actions except under extraordinary 
circumstances and pursuant to specific approvals defined by regula- 
tion. For example, one might wish to prohibit generally any action to 
be taken outside the United States which if committed in the con- 
tinental limits would be subject to criminal penalties. Murder would be 
one of those. I do not mean to suggest that this is the only or neces- 
sarily the most important statutory guideline or restriction. I use it 
only as an example. 

If anything is clear from the record ^ou have compiled and from 
the experience of many over the years, it is that individuals at all levels 
have taken ^reat liberties without the knowledge or authorization or 
any responsible person or group. To be fair, responsible persons may 
have knowingly or unwittingly given some signal or tacit approval, or 
so it may have been perceived by those with operational responsibility. 
Suffice it to say that it is high time we state at least in general what 
type of covert actions we as a Nation believe are permissible and in 
accord with our values and traditions. 

I think that with respect to our intelligence activities, we have for- 
gotten that we are a Government of laws and not of men. We have 
relied excessively on the best and the brightest. We need to return 
to a system grounded in law, regulation, and procedure. Therefore, I 
believe that, at a minimum, we need to develop more explicit pro- 
cedures which must be followed, and approvals which must 1» obtained 
before departing from the usual standards which should be set forth 
generally in statute and, with greater particularity, in regulation. 

Mr. Chairman, as important as a general statutory definition of the 
rules of the game is, it is of paramount importance that a structure 
of statutory and regulatory checks and balances be created promptly. 
One should strive for simple mechanisms so that the lines of responsi- 
bility and accountability are clear and unambiguous. 

My experience and a reading of the record suggests that any future 
President would be well advised to appoint a deputy to the National 
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Security Advisor whose sole responsibility would be to monitor intelli- 
gence activities of all agencies, especially covert actions. It is apparent 
to me now and should have been in years past, that the special 
intricacies of this field and the special responsibility of the President 
strongly suggests the need for more capability than we had in the 
early 1960’s in the Office of the National Security Adviser. Those who 
might argue that this arrangement unnecessarily concentrates in the 
President’s Office superoperational power ignore, I believe, the burden 
which the President bears in this area and his need for capable, in- 
formed, and independent judgment. 

While I feel less secure in this suggestion because I do not consider 
myself an expert in the internal organization and structure of the 
CIA, I think it worth considering the adverse results which often- 
times flow from the establishment of a permanent organization and 
cadre of bright, active persons. Like any other bureaucracy, private or 
public, an established group tends, following the Parkinson principle, 
to generate work to keep it occupied. Where, as I believe has been 
the case with CIA, a unit is amply funded and prides itself in being 
gung ho and capable of response to the most extravagant demands, you 
have the ingredients of trouble. If you add a degree of ideological 
bias within the unit and lack of restraint by political authority out- 
side the unit, almost any excess is imaginable. 

All of this leads me to suggest that a drastic cutback in the number 
of persons involved both in the field and Washington should be ex- 
amined. As regards what is now known as DDO, I would venture to 
say that the elimination of permanent personnel and units dedicated to 
the perfection of devices or techniques to meet esoteric contingences 
would go far to eliminate some of the excesses which have crept into 
the system, and which you have documented very well. 

I do not maintain that there are some capabilities which should be 
maintained at the ready, but I suspect that most could be energized as 
requirements arose and that any delays which might be involved would 
be beneficial rather than otherwise. 

I am hopeful that these few remarks may be helpful to the com- 
mittee, Mr. Chairman, and I stand ready to answer any questions you 
may have. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Dungan. 

Mr. Meyer? 

TESTIMONY OF CHAKLES A. MEYER, FORMER ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY OF STATE FOR INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 

Mr. Meter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, distinguished Senators. 

I am present by your invitation, Mr. Chairman, and as I wrote this 
on December 3, I hadn’t received for study your committee paper on 
Chile. I had received the published document on alleged assassination. 
And quite obviously, I hadn’t a clue as to the staff statement which 
I understood would introduce this meeting. 

My statement, therefore, does not respond to any of the specifics of 
your Chilean examination except that I am not, have never been, and 
never expect to be party to assassination. 

Instead, if I may. I’ll simply say that my reason for being here 
in the context of the long work of your committee is that I believe 
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it is fundamentally of great importance to our country. I know little 
or nothing of the domestic aspect of your work — I’m focused on the 
international aspect. 

I want to start with a bit from the past, an excerpt from a fascinat- 
ing article in Smithsonian Magazine of January 1975. The article, by 
Robert Wallace, is called, in short, “The Barbary Wars.” 

In Washington, Eaton, the U.S. Consol in Tunis, laid before Jefferson a scheme 
that had been developing among Americans in the Mediterranean for a couple 
of years. The Bashaw of Tripoli was a usurper, having stolen the throne from 
an older brother who was now wandering forlornly somewhere in Africa. Eaton 
proposed to find the brother, give him sympathy and support, and install him as 
rightful head of state. Jefferson approved the idea and thus was launched the 
first, although not the last, American effort to overthrow an objectionable foreign 
ruler and put a cooperative one in his place. Jefferson also chose to have that 
plot proceed quietly, in twilight. He would send the would-be bashaw, through 
Eaton, a few artillery pieces and 1,000 small arms. Eaton himself was to be given 
a vague title — “Navy agent of the United States for Barbary regencies” — and 
placed under the jurisdiction of the commodore of the Mediterranean squadron. 
If he could accomplish something, fine. If not, small loss. 

This issue, resolved by the U.S. Navy in 1815, was piracy against 
American merchantmen and tribute paid by the U.S. A. It was in mod- 
ern translation, expropriation with negative compensation. 

Interestingly, the Barbary Wars story, while unique in its time and 
place, has in it many of the seeds which over 160 years have grown into 
the forest of U.S. interest versus foreign policy versus practice, which 
this committee is trying, or so it seems to me, to cut its way through, 
not just intelligence. 

Speaking to intelligence, I have to reminisce about visiting Presi- 
dent Kennedy at his request shortly after the Bay of Pigs. He met me 
outside the Oval Office door and after hellos from both families, he 
held his arm next to mine and said, “Hey, look, we’re wearing the 
same suit.” I answered, “Not exactly, Mr. President, because I bought 
mine at X and you bought yours at Y.” He looked at me, paused, 
smiled wryly and said, “Charlie, your intelUgenc© is a heU of a lot 
better than mine.” 

In support of his implication, I understand — and I hope accurate- 
character of an intelligence capability of the highest order as indis- 
pensable to the national and vital interests of our country and indeed 
the free world. 

If that is correct, the next question is, what do you do with it. And 
that question cannot be fully answered without concurrent considera- 
tion of the evolution of : 

The perceived national interests, and the perceived vital interests of 
our country. 

The actions taken in the defense of these interests. 

The decisionmaking process, both in relation to definition of na- 
tional and vital interest and in relation to actions taken. 

All of us know that the Congress has played a large part in the overt 
decisionmaking process in relation to national interest, and the laws 
of our land are heavy with overtly interventionist intent. 

All of us know that an overview linkage has long existed between 
the Executive and the legislative in the pure intelligence area, desig- 
nating those on the Hill, by congressional action, who had a “need to 
know.” 



Therefore, when asked, as I constantly have been, what is the 
Church committee trying to do, I’ve replied that I believed that this 
committee under your chairmanship, Senator Church, was working 
apolitically toward a responsible mechanism for definition of and 
defense of the national interest— further, that I thought I knew many 
of you well enough to be able to discern a high level of concern for the 
future quality of and maintenance of U.S. moral leadership in concert 
with the responsibility of political and economic and military pre- 
eminence, and in a very tough world. 

Given the accuracy of that evaluation, and the excellence of the staff 
work done to date, I have in honesty asked myself the question con- 
tinuously whether the committee really needs further testimony in 
depth on any geographical or national area. That is not a question 
motivated by S YA — but rather by the hope that the formation by new 
parameters for policy and practice at the dawn of our third century 
does not require that we throw the baby out with the bath water. 

You all recognize that any action by the U.S. A. — or even perhaps 
specifically the action of revelation — can be destabilizing where least 
expected. My point is not whitewash but that the staff has information 
from which to proceed constructively. We three here, as Ealph has al- 
ready said, and countless others, can be useful in consultation toward 
a desired end and can be helpful in arriving at answers to the many 
parts of the great questions your committee has raised, generic ques- 
tions from the past, but most importanly, questions for th^e future and 
not answered easily ; 

Who in our sovereign Nation should define and periodically update 
our national and vital interests ? 

Who shall be the judge as to whether intelligence collected indicated 
movements inimical to our interests ? 

What may our sovereign Nation do, if anything, when intelligence 
is judged to indicate movements inimical to our interests, and who 
makes that decision ? 

And a question of my own — given the ideal solutions to these ques- 
tions, what should our Nation do about the kiss-and-tell syndrome 
which confuses public confession and traitorous action. I wonder if 
somebody wrote that with an expatriate entrepreneur agent in mind. 

The future credibility of the U.S.A. will be tough to maintain no 
matter how high the level of international judiciousness to which we 
aim if nobody trusts the U.S.A. to keep a shared confidence in con- 
fidence or a shared secret in secret. I know that all of you know from 
career experiences that one of the agonizing processes in any aspect 
of public life is that of learning what not to disclose. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it has taken me since Thanksgiving 
Day to compress a kaleidoscopic view of the complex world out there 
and my 4 years in it into these observations. They are not subjectively 
motivated, but they do reflect my objective conviction of the great re- 
sponsibilities you have shouldered. 

Thank you for your invitation. 

The Chairmax. Thank you, Mr. Meyer, for your statement. We have 
a vote again. I think we had better stretch so we will hold a brief 
recess for the vote. 

[A brief recess was taken.] 

The Chairmax. The members of the panel will please return. 
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Mr. Korry, you have a statement you would like to make at this 
time ? 


TESTIMONY OF EDWARD M. KORRY, FORMER U.S. 

AMBASSADOR TO CHILE 

Mr. Korry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. 

I requested the CIA program in Chile. I planned much of the covert 
action in 1970. 1 drafted most of the policy that the United States pur- 
sued with the Allende government in 1971, the year of my departure. 
I met with President Nixon in the Oval Office 2 weeks before General 
Schneider was murdered. I talked with Dr. Kissinger before and 
after that grotesque and inexcusable episode, and met with several 
layers of CIA official men. I was propositioned by key Chileans anxious 
to involve the United States in hair-brained plots. I even attended a 
40 Committee meeting. 

Yet this is the first time I appear before your committee. For the 
past year I assumed, and I requested and demanded, finally I implored 
to be' interrogated by you gentlemen. I said, as I said today, that every 
cable of mine, good and bad, and there were plenty of bad ones, could 
be open to the public. No Daniel has ever tried so hard to get inside 
the lion’s den. 

The Chairman. Well, you are here, Mr. Korry. 

Mr. Korry. Yes. The equivalent of due process is what I was count- 
ing upon ; fair play, decency, justice, call it what you will, guaranteed, 
I thought, at least one occasion to talk to you before you wrote and 
I>ublished a report which deals with serious public issues, grave ques- 
tions of morality, and which invokes my name often. 

Again, and again, you. Senator Church, and your staff promised a 
hearing. The fact, though, is that I was barred from speaking to this 
committee, even in executive session, before your assassination report 
was published and propagated, even delayed this public appearance 
until they had their second report on Chile written, reviewed and ready 
for printing. 

The Chairman. Mr. Korry, I don’t mean to interrupt you because 
if we’re going to make charges 

Mr. Korry. I will make many so, sir, so perhaps it would be better 
to save it to the end. 

The Chairman. I just want to say that you were interviewed for 
about 5 hours by a member of the staff. At that time we were looking 
into the assassination question. We were informed by the staff that you 
had no knowledge. Your transcript showed that you had no knowledge 
of the so-called Track II, which was the thing we were looking at, and 
it was for that reason that we didn’t call you in executive session for 
further testimony. It was not for the purpose of excluding you. We 
were looking for witnesses at that time who could give us testimony 
relating to the general subject of assassination, which was then the sub- 
ject of our executive hearing. But it was not for any purpose of exclud- 
ing you. 

The staff member who interviewed you concluded that you had no 
information to give on that subject. That was the only reason why you 
were not called. 



Mr. Korrt. Mr. Chairman, if I may respond to just that one point, 
if that were true, Mr. Treverton, the man who interviewed me, would 
not have written subsequently to me asking me to be prepared to ad- 
dress myself to questions on the assassination report. I will submit his 
letter in the record. [Exhibit 3.*] 

So, to get back to the narrative. I wrote a 2714 typewritten 
statement, 10,000 words, which you received October 28, according to 
the Postal Service. I asked that each Senator be given a copy promptly 
so that each would have 1 full week to consider it with care, but with- 
out publicity, before I testified on the scheduled date, November 4. I 
thought it was only fair and honorable to give you an opportunity to 
review the rather meaty disclosures I make, as well as the charges I 
level against you, Senator Church, and the staff of another committee 
that you chair. 

I also wanted everyone to reflect on some rescuing truths that Amer- 
ica deserves and needs, truths that will push some air into the suf- 
focating national guilt that you, Mr. Chairman, have done so much in 
the past 3 years to propagate. 

Your staff, though, blamed your peers. Senator Church, for the 
decision that the public hearing be delayed. I was told that you. Sena- 
tor, wanted the hearing, but minority members. Republicans, were 
responding to White House pressure. The majority members. Demo- 
crats, were chary about what might be said in public concerning the 
Kennedy years. 

I now formally resubmit that written statement for the record. 

[Exhibit 4.®] 

The Chairman. Well, for the record, then, it is incumbent upon me 
to say that your original statement, when it was received, was distrib- 
uted to all members of the committee. 

Mr. Korrt. I didn’t say that it wasn’t. 

The Chairman. They did have an opportunity to read it, and I 
received no special request, based upon the reading of this document, 
that you be called at executive session from any member of the com- 
mittee, Republican or Democrat. 

Mr. Korrt. The assassination report was sent to me after it was 
made public, out of courtesy, your staff wrote, with what I considered 
to be an exquisite irony. And I read it ; I comprehended why it was in- 
dispensable that we be kept apart. Almost every page of the chapter 
dealing with Chile, almost every page, that is, of which I have some 
knowledge of the facts, contains a dishonesty, a distortion, or a 
doctrine. 

Much is made in the assassination report of the “two tracks” that 
the U.S. policy followed in Chile in September and October of 1970. 
The report stitches a new myth to suit some consciences or some 
ambitions or some institutions. There are many who it might wish 
the public and history to believe that no real difference existed be- 
tween the diplomatic Track I that I followed, and the covert mili- 
tary Track II that the White House launched. It is hogwash. Track 
I followed Mr. Frei, then the President of Chile and its constitu- 
tional leader. It adopted certain minimal and cosmetic suggestions 
put forward by one purportedly in President Frei’s confidence. Track 
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I led nowhere because President Frei would not encourage or lead 
any Chilean military action, and because I would neither have the 
United States through the CIA, or anyone else even in the private 
community, assume a responsibility that had to be Chilean. I never 
informed President Frei of the money which was authorized for 
work for Track I, and not a penny, as you also say, was spent on it. 

Track II, on the other hand, did not deal with Frei, did not seek 
his concurrence, did not follow his lead, did not pretend to be within 
any constitutional framework of Chile. Track II is the track to which 
I’ve often alluded and to which my Embassy had alluded in cables 
since 1969. The Socialist Party, Allende’s party, had conspired with 
the same plotters in 1969’s abortive coup by General Viaux and the 
extreme left that is part of Allende’s party, was very much involved, 
as the Embassy reported. Indeed, the Allende government was re- 
markably lenient in its punishment of killers, of Schneider’s killers, 
and of those incriminated, because among other considerations, the 
military investigators who tracked and named the murderers and 
their accomplices discovered the links to the extreme left activists 
who were intimates of and supporters of Allende. 

Now, why suppress that? Because of the propensity for rewritmg 
history, I state here some of the actions that I took to follow a policy 
totally different in direction than Track II and to protect the United 
States from any complicity in Chilean military inventions. 

A. I barred, from 1969 on, any U.S. Embassy or U.S. military con- 
tact with the circle around General Viaux, the man who planned the 
murder of Schneider. I renewed this ban in the strongest terms again 
and again in 1970 and thereafter. 

B. I barred the CIA, in late 1968 or early 1969, from any opera- 
tional contact with the Chilean military without my prior knowledge 
and approval. I can recall no permissive instance, from any contact 
with President Frei or any minister or deputy minister, from any 
contact with any major political figure without my prior approval, 
which was rarely given, or any contact with the head of, or a leading 
figure in a government agency. 

C. I informed the Frei government at great personal risk, without 
daring to inform the White House, in the September 15 to October 15 
period of 1970, of the most likely assassin of Allende, a military man 
who was then involved in provocative acts, bombings throughout 
Santiago. Major Arturo Marshal, General Viaux’s right hand man, 
was arrested thereafter, a few days before the assassination of Gen- 
eral Schneider. Why suppress that ? 

D. I dissauded U.S. private citizens who were about to be drawn 
into the machinations of Chilean military opponents of Allende in 
the September-October 1970 period. I steered them clear, on pain of 
being reported to their home offices. 

E. I informed the Frei government unequivocally in September and 
in October 1970 on several occasions that the United States had not 
supported, had not encouraged, would not support any action by the 
Chilean military taken outside the constitution, independent of Presi- 
dent Frei. 

F. I consistently warned the Nixon administration, starting in early 
1970. months before the election, that the Chilean military was no pol- 
icy alternative in Chile. I was pressed in September and October by 
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Washington to develop possible scenarios for independent Chilean 
military intervention in Chile. Without exception, my responses ex- 
cluded all possibilities. Indeed, I warned gratuitously and very 
strongly on two occasions that if anyone were considering such schemes, 
it would be disastrous for U.S. interests. 

Let me read from two cables sent to Undersecretary of State U. 
Alexis Johnson and Dr. Henry Kissinger, so that the public can judge 
for itself. 

One, on September 25: “Aside from the merits of a coup and its 
implications for the United States, I am convinced we cannot provoke 
one and that we should not run any risks simply to have another Bay of 
Pigs. Hence I have instructed our military and CAS’’ that is, the CIA, 
“not to engage in the encouragement of any kind.” 

Again on October 9, the same two addresses, “Eyes Only,” “In sum, 
I think any attempt on our part actively to encourage a coup could lead 
us to a Bay of Pigs failure. I am appalled to discover that there is 
liaison for terrorists and coup plotting,” names deleted. “I have never 
been consulted or informed of what, if any, role the United States may 
have in the financing of” names deleted. “An abortive coup, and I and 
my chief State collea^es, FSO’s, are unalterably convinced that this 
is what is here under discussion, not more beknownst to me, would be an 
unbelieved disaster for the United States and for the President. It’s 
consequences would be to strongly reinforce Allende now and in the 
future, and do the gravest harm to U.S. interests throughout Latin 
America, if not beyond.” 

G. I was so alarmed by a coup possibility that I requested my deputy, 
now the U.S. Ambassador to Venezuela, in late September or early 
October to investigate my suspicion that the CIA was “up to something 
behind my back.” I questioned him and others closely and repeatedly 
as to whether they had discovered anything corroborative. No one could 
find any basis for suspicion. So I asked on October 1 to fly to Washing- 
ton for consultations on how to deal with Allende in oflice. Permission 
was refused for 10 days. I requested in that same cable that executive 
sessions be arranged with Senators and Congressmen. Permission was 
denied. At no time did I suggest or did Washington instruct me to work 
for the overthrow of the Allende government. Let that be very clear. 
At no time, to my knowledge, did the United States engage in bribery 
of any Chilean Congressman, at no time did anyone give me a green 
light, in September 1970, or any instruction in that period, not firmly 
predicated on prior constitutional action and concurrence of the Frei 
government. 

At no time until I read it 4 years later in the New York Times, did 
I see or hear the word “destabilize” in connection with the policy to- 
ward the Allende government. 

At no time did I recommend nor did I receive instructions from 
Washington to follow with the Allende government any policy other 
than the one I launched, against Presidential preference, the policy I 
launched and pursued to reach an understanding with it ; the sole pol- 
icy to which I adhered throughout my 4 full years in Chile was to 
protect and to strengthen liberal and progressive democracy in one of 
the shrinking circle of nations that practices that form of government. 

I told President Nixon in the Oval Office in mid-October 1970 that 
the United States had to avoid a self-fulfilling prophecy however cor- 
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rect my reporting and analysis might be, by seeking generally an un- 
derstanding with Allende, starting even before his inauguration. I 
said this effort need not prevent subsidies by the CIA to nonconform- 
ist media and to nonconformist, nonextremist political parties which 
we knew, we knew from superb CIA penetrations and from excellent 
State Department reporting were soon going to be squeezed to the 
wall. 

Starting a fortnight after Allende’s inauguration in mid-November 
1970, the United States, through me, with the support of the State 
Department, made an unremitting, strenous, innovative effort to reach 
a modus vivendi with Allende, the culmination of which was to offer 
to have the U.S. Treasury guarantee long-term bonds of the Chilean 
Government. 

And I woud like to submit the declassified cable [exhibit 5 sum- 
marizing that entire effort. It is my only copy so I would appreciate 
it if somebody would make a copy and return it. 

The only deletions in it, sir, are those that refer to the four Western 
European countries who were briefed in detail and who supported me 
in that effort. 

Incidentally, that offer was far more generous than the one made to 
the city of New York and New York State very recently as you will 
see in that document. 

Allende chose not to accept. The ultras in the leadership of the So- 
cialist Party vetoed compromising in any way with imperialism, and 
left me add that President Allende in July of 1970, 3 months before he 
was elected, said from a public platform that the No. 1 public enemy 
in the hemisphere was the United States. They ruled out also any co- 
operation with “the bourgeois reformists” in the Christian Demo- 
cratic Party. They insisted on an all or nothing policy, even though 
by 1973 the Soviet Union, China and others had refused to encourage 
such a self-destructive egocentrism. I hope you comprehend my view 
that your report on Track I and Track II does not accord with the facts. 
The authors do not seem to be able to distinguish between a consulta- 
tive process and an action, nor do they comprehend that an ambassa- 
dor, as the highest ranking American in the country and the personal 
representative of a President, can ignore, can reject, can strmg out, 
can string along, can do many things with an “authorization.” 

Hence the report unconsciously falls in with a monstrous 
black-white mythology foisted on this country during the past 
3 years, a morality fable in which American officials were all Nazi- 
like bully boys cuffing around decent Social Democrats, although Dr. 
Allende and his left Leninist Socialist Party had nothing but con- 
tempt for Social Democrats, and although Dr. Allende, as the Embassy 
had reported for many, many years, had personally been financed from 
foreign Communist enemies. 

My time has run out. I had intended on November 4, when I thought 
I would come here, to address the very complex and serious questions 
rightly raised by an inquiry into the intelligence community. You 
forced me today to try to expose what is wrong with government by 
headline. What happens when the public interest turns into a porno- 


' See p. 128. 
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flick, a sensate experience into a cynical careening from one superflcial 
sensation, dart guns, poison, and all that, to another, to divert the 
public from the complexity of reality, what happens to the civil rights 
of an individual, me in this case, but it can happen to anybody, to the 
quality of political life, to the national interest, to the truth, when 
moral fervor runs over into the moral absolutism that has now led to 
the desolation of Chile. 

Thank you. 

The Chairman. Yes, I agree it has led to the desolation of Chile. 
I will have some questions. But we have another vote, I am sorry to 
say, and we’ll have to take a short recess, and we’ll come back for 
questions. 

[A brief recess was taken.] 

The Chairman. All right. The hearing will please come back to 
order. 

Mr. Korry, if I understood your testimony correctly, are you saying 
that you did not know about Track II, or that there was no Track III 

Mr. Korry. I am saying that I did not know about Track II, and I 
am further saying that the assertion that there was a blurring of Track 
I into Track II, and that both were concerned with coup, is an out- 
rageous falseho^. 

The Chairman. Then apart from your strong feelings, Tvith respect 
to that particular passage in the committee’s report, I take it you were 
never told about Track II, not that you deny that it didn’t take place? 

Mr. Korry. I was never told, but I started to get terribly suspicious, 
as I told your staff, and I tried to do something about it. I thought 
that that pertained to any discussion of Track I and Track II. 

The Chairman. Don’t you think that any American ambassador 
representing the United States in any foreign countrjr. as you were, 
should have been fully advised of all aspects of American policy to- 
ward that country, including all covert activity ? 

Mr. Korry. Without question. 

The Chairman. And you were not so told. 

Mr. Korry. I was not. Moreover, I was kept on for 1 more year 
with the certain knowledge of many in the Government that I did not 
know that the Allende government thought I was involved in those 

? lots, and that the consequences for any exposure of that plot would 
all upon me. 

The Chairman. Well, with all respect, I would think that you 
should be more outraged at that kind of treatment from the admin- 
istration, the State Department and the CIA, than this committee. 

Mr. Korry. I am outraged with many people, and as I say in my 
letter to the Times, I said that the President had made clear to me 
that he did not wish me to testify in public, that I got a letter from 
the CIA warning me that public testimony was not in the national 
interest. At other times in the past 14 or 15 months, private organiza- 
tions have sought to silence my public testimony, not before this com- 
mittee, so I am getting used to it. 

The Chairman. What private organizations? 

Mr. Korry. I don’t think that that necessarily pertains to the 
intelligence investigations, so I would prefer to keep that to myself 
for the t ime being. 

The Chairman. Well, I defer to you on that. 
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In any case, it has been no purpose of this committee to avoid your 
public testimony, and I commend you for being here today to give it 
along with the other two gentlemen on the panel. 

Mr. Korry. Thank you. 

The Chairmax. Xow, Mr. Meyer, you will remember about 2 years 
ago I was chairman of a subcommittee that was looking into the 
charges that ITT had offered the CIA $1 million to prevent Mr. 
Allende from being installed as President, and we were able to make 
some findings based on documents the committee received that were 
largely those of the ITT Co. itself. 

You appeared before that subcommittee on March 29, 1973, and I 
asked you then about what our official policy, that is to say, our 
governmental policy was toward Chile, and you may remember that 
Mr. Broe, who was an employee of the CIA, had suggested a series of 
actions to Mr. Gerrity of ITT, a series of economic actions that could 
be taken on the part of the large American companies that would tend 
to create economic confusion, economic chaos inside Chile. And I 
was attempting to determine whether those suggestions by the CIA’s 
agent, Mr. Broe, to ITT corresponded with the policy of the U.S. 
Government toward the Allende regime. And I asked you the fol- 
lowing question : 

Then does it follow that the serious discussion of this thesis and ways to 
implement it by Mr. Broe with Mr. Gerrity on September 29 conflicted with the 
policy of the American Government toward ChUe? 

And you replied as follows, reading from the record: 

Forgive me, Mr. Chairman, but let me reiterate, and I know this is a re- 
dundancy, so forgive me, but appropriately I think it is important that we 
remember that during the period really covered in this chronology, we are 
talking of three Chiles. If you go beyond the September 29 date, we are talking 
of three Chiles : the Chile of the tail end of the Frei administration during the 
popular elections, the Chile during the period of September 4 to October 24, and 
the period subsequent to Dr. Allende’s confirmation by the Congress. 

The policy of the United States was that Chile’s problem was a Chilean prob- 
lem to be settled by Chile. As the President stated in October of 1969, “We will 
deal with governments as they are.” I do not find in total sincerity, sir, anything 
inconsistent with the Agency, as I now know, having explored the possibility or 
series of possibilities that might have been inputs to change a policy but were not. 

Now that we have all the facts out concerning our policy in Chile, 
how do you reconcile that answer to what we now know concerning 
the extent of our attempts to intervene in Chile, even to the point of 
attempting a military coup to prevent Allende from securing his office ? 

Mr. Meyer. Mr. Chairman, let me answer by taking the last allega- 
tion first. The alleged attempted coup to prevent Allende from becom- 

K President or confirmed by the Senate, if that indeed existed, must 
rack II, and I was totally, totally honest when I made that state- 
ment to you. 

And now, you touched on economic pressures. There is a chapter 

The Chairmax. Just so that I may understand, you are saying that 
when you testified, that our policy was one of nonintervention, and 
that it was entirely correct in relation to Chile, and I believe I remem- 
ber your using both terms ; you are now testifying that you then had 
no knowledge of the covert attempt by the Government of the United 
States to secure a military coup d’etat in Chile that would prevent 
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Allende, having won the popular vote, being installed as President. 

Mr. Meyer. Correct. 

The Chairmax. In the committee’s report, we quote the testimony 
of Secretary Kissinger, and he stressed the links between Tracks I and 
II, and this is the quotation from Kissinger : 

There was work by all the agencies to try to prevent Allende from being seated, 
and there was work by all the agencies on the so-called Track I to encourage the 
military to move against Allende. The difference between the September 15 meet- 
ing and what was being done in general within the government was that President 
Nixon was encouraging a more direct role for the CIA, and actually organizing 
such a coup. 

So you were aware, weren’t you, Mr. Meyers, of a very extensive 
American effort inside Chile even though you may not have known of 
the direct Presidential order to attempt a military coup d’etat. 

Mr. Meter. I think. Senator Church, if my memory serves me, in 
your other committee to which you referred, we agreed that there was 
a considerable preoccupation with what methqdolo^, if any, might 
exist within Chile that would elect Alessandri rather than Allende. 
There was a very real examination of Chilean mechanisms available 
within Chile, a very, very — I think Ed’s statement amplifies that. What 
is the situation in Chile now? Is Allende going to be elected? Is there 
any antipathy to the thought of Allende being elected, and where 
would that antipathy congeal or solidify ? 

I don’t, in honest, whmly — well, I’m under oath. I relate Secretary 
Kissinger’s interpretation, and that’s not critical — that’s not being 
critical of the Secretary, if indeed he knew that his apparent Track II — 
I mean, humanly one would assume that some of the intensity of 
Track II must have been related to what is called Track I, but we were 
not promoting a coup, which I think is what I finally came up with, 
on the policy. 

The Chairman. That is to say you didn’t know you were promoting 
a coup. 

Mr. Meter. I didn’t know. 

The Chairman. And you were then Assistant Secretary for Latin 
American Affairs. 

Mr. Meter. Yes. 

The Chairman. We have another vote, and we’ll have to take an- 
other recess. I’m sorry. 

[A brief recess was taken.] 

The Chairman. It has been a long afternoon, gentlemen. Let us 
try to finish up. 

I just have one further question for you, Mr. Meyer. As the facts 
clearly establish, we were deeply involved in Chilean politics. We 
had been so ever since 1964. We had pumped millions of dollars into 
Chile to try to influence the results of those elections. We had helped 
secretly finance certain political parties. We had helped to support 
certain newspapers, commentators, columnists, radio stations, and 
you were aware of all of that. 

Mr. Meyer. [Kods in the affirmative.] 

The Chairman. And you knew that that kind of activity certainly 
had not been called off just with Mr. Allende’s election, but it was 
continuing to be pursued rather intensely, and you were also aware 
of the economic squeeze that we were placing on that regime. 
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Now, quite apart from whether you believe that to be proper policy, 
how could you describe to the subcommittee such a policy as being 
one of ab^lute correctness, accepting Chilean decisions as Chilean, 
and standing at arms length, so to speak, from this new regime? I 
mean, really, how does that description in any way correspond to what 
you knew we were doing, even if you didn’t know that the President 
actually instructed the CIA to attempt to secure a CIA overthrow 
of the Allende regime? 

Mr. Meyer. To come back to the overthrow. Senator Church, I hope 
I make myself clear, I knew nothing about an attempt. 

The Chairman. That part is clear. The other part of my question 

Mr. Meyer. There are two, if I understood you. One is support 
of selected areas in the media, and one is the economic “pressure,” 
is that correct? Am I right? 

The Chairman. Well, not only certain parts of the media, but 
extensive contributions to political parties. 

How do you describe these things, knowing correctly, to a sub- 
committee of the Congress as being respentative of a policy 
which you defined as correct and at arms length, leaving Chilean 
affairs to the Chileans? 

Mr. Meyer. This way, and I will take shared responsibility for a 
banker of last resort, which may be specious, in my overview, in two 
areas, which are the fourth estate and the political plurality in which 
Chile has prided itself on as the unique quality of Chilean democracy 
in this hemisphere. I was fully supporting. Senator Church, and I 
did not feel that it was in any way other than a Chilean posture. We 
did not, or at least to my knowledge, say to so-and-so, who we found 
somewhere in the woodwork, here’s a lot of money, do something. 

To my knowledge, we did not create newspapers. To my knowledge, 
we did not create radio stations. 

The Chairman. No; but you supported them financially and you 
made contributions. 

Mr. Meyer. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How does that — don’t you think you were mis- 
leading the subcommittee ? You were under oath. 

Mr. Meyer. No, sir, I don’t. 

The Chairman. You don’t think you were ? Why ? 

Mr. Meyer. Because I feel very strongly about this. Senator Church, 
and I said it to some of the very bright guys and girls on your staff. 
Everything that comes out of here, in a very real sense, is analogous 
to the old story, if you will, of the optimist and the pessimist. To the 
pessimist that’s half empty. To the optimist it’s half full. 

Let me make that analogous to Chile. Now, I know you don’t agree. 
The definition you used, my words, which were the words of the ad- 
ministration, “cool and correct,” I suppose from where you sit, is both 
uncool and incorrect, to operate, which I would have with my own 
money, had I had it, to assure a continuity in Chile of pluralistic de- 
mocracy and freedom of the press. And this may be subjective. I do not 
consider it either uncool or incorrect. My interest is not in 
fomenting 

The Chairman. Yes, sir, but you are defending the policy. The 
point of my question is that you did not really relate to the subcom- 
mittee the facts of the policy. You described it in a way that could not 
possibly have led any member of the subcommittee to even suspect so 
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widespread and penetrating an American involvement in the political 
process of Chile. 

Those words, if those words have any meaning at all — “cool and cor- 
rect and detached” ; “letting Chileans handle their own affairs” — these 
are not words that describe the facts that we have been told today. 

Mr. Meter. Well, I don’t know where those figures come from. No. 1. 
I mean, I just don’t know. 

The Chairman. I can assure you of their accuracy. 

Mr. Meter. Well, I am sure I would never have access to them in 
terms of dollars, if that is important. What I am trying to say, and I 
feel this very strongly, is that I take responsibility for, or certainly 
share responsibility for, what I felt was not an improper intervention 
in Chilean afl’airs, possibly not cool by your definition, or correct. When 
the fourth estate said to the Government of the United State, svi 
generis^ not solicited, we are going to go out of business, can you 
help 

The Chairman. Well, I am afraid that your answer still seems 
to me nonresponsive. 

Mr. Meter. Well, let me — I’ve known you too long to be cute, and 
also, I don’t believe I could get away with it. 

Senator Church, when I met with you on ITT, the multinational 
corporation hearing, it was a focus at least, and if this is specious, 
forgive me, it was a focus on the period between the popular election 
and the Senatorial confirmation of Salvador Allende. You did not ask 
me then if we were supporting or helping to continue publication of 
El Mercurio when we weren’t at that point in Chile’s history. 

Now, that may be dirty pool, but that was the point to which I was 
testifying, and as I say now, I take shared responsibility for the sup- 
port of the fourth estate in Chile. I had been subjectively convinced 
over the years, watching the demise of Goar Maestre in Cuba and the 
periodic demise of the Gamza Paz family in Argentina, and the Belt- 
ran family in Peru, to feel that it should not be considered to be inter- 
ventionist to enable a newspaper to publish. 

The Chairman. Well, I am all in favor of newspapers. We can agree 
on the desirability of a free press, wherever it may exist. But I have 
been a member of the Senate Foreign Kelations Committee for 18 
years and I know something about words of art, and a “correct” policy 
is a word of art, and what it means is that we are not engaging in 
covert penetration of the political processes of another country with 
whom we maintain such correct relationship. 

Mr. Meter. Is the support of the press a covert operation, a de- 
stabilizing nature ? 

The Chairman. Yes, I think any secret use of American money is 
a policy of intervention, whatever the argument may be, for or against 
it, and it does not correspond to what is known as a correct posture to- 
ward a foreign government, any more than the large contributions we 
gave to the Chilean political parties, unless you would think that a for- 
eign power was conducting correct relationships with the United 
States if it secretly contributed large amounts of money to an Ameri- 
can Presidential campaign or an American political party or Ameri- 
can newspapers. 

I don’t think — your answer certainly left the committee with a very 
different impression of American policy from the facts as we sub- 
sequently found them. That’s my only point. 
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Mr. Meyer. Senator Church, to my knowledge, and I will reaffirm 
this, what I knew of our policy toward Chile in the period which was 
under examination at the time when ITT was alleged to have offered 
a million dollars to do something, while at the moment destabilizing 
to the degree that President Allende would not be confirmed, I go 
back to exactly what I said to you then. 

The Chairman. Well, Mr. Dungan, in your testimony, as I recall it, 
you spoke of the necessity for continuing covert operations in the 
future, but hoped that we would manage them somewhat differently 
than we have in the past. 

What restriction do you place upon covert operations in the future ? 
What is your distinction tetween a benign or a proper secret inter- 
vention in the affairs of a foreign country, and one that is improper 
and malignant ? 

Mr. Dungan. I was dying to get into that last discussion. If I may 
preface my comment in answer to your question, there are a whole 
range of activities in which the United States engages, from tradi- 
tional diplomatic conversations on a political level, USIA, AID, the 
Export-Import Bank — ^^all of those activities, I submit, are interven- 
tionist. I think, without trying to speak for my colleague Mr. Meyer, 
what he was saying was that some of those covert activities of which 
he had knowledge and I had knowledge when I was ambassador, were 
benign. 

Now, I think you are driving to the point. I believe they should be 
overt. Most of the activities in the period I was there, with the excep- 
tion of the involvement in the political processes, that is, support of 

f arties or candidates, I would say are permissible and should be overt. 

can conceive of circumstances where they might be done covertly, 
but only under a system of controls outside the agency which is the 
operational agency involved. In other words, according to your re- 
port, about a quarter of the covert operations, in terms of dollar value, 
were approved by the 40 Committee. I don’t consider the 40 Commit- 
tee a very adequate control mechanism, but even assuming that it was, 
I would say 100 percent of them should have been under the control 
of that interagency group, and not left to the discretion of the Agency, 
complete with its biases, its weaknesses in terms of people. 

The Chairman. Well, Mr. Dungan, we think that is so wrong for 
foreign citizens, let alone foreign governments, to make contributions 
to our political candidates and our political parties that we outlawed 
it. Does a different standard apply to us than we apply to others ? 

Mr. Dungan. I believe, as you are suggesting, that the same stand- 
ards should apply and that is why I suggested in my testimony that 
anything that is criminal in the United States ought to be precluded, 
except under extraordinary circumstances, abroad. That should be a 
self-denying ordinance that we should adopt. There may be other 
things that you would want to throw in that were not included under 
our criminal law, but that’s not a bad start. 

The Chairman. Well, under your definition of that which separates 
a benign from a malignant covert action, once Allende had been elected 
by the people of Chile in a free election, and had been confirmed by 
the Congress, would an attempted overthrow of his government by a 
military coup d’etat, initiated and supported secretly by the United 
States, represent a benign or a malignant covert action ? 

Mr. Dungan. Clearly malignant, clearly malignant, if that were the 
case. 
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Mr. Korrt. Excuse me, sir. There was no government at that time. 

The Chairman. Whether or not there was a government, there was 
an election which w^as to be followed by a ratification by the Congress 
that was fully in accord with the customs of Chile. The attempt was 
to obtain the intervention of the Chilean military to take over the 
Government. 

Mr. Korrv. I just want to be precise. To say overthrow the govern- 
ment, there has to be a government in power. He hadn’t even been 
confirmed in office. 

The Chairman. Well, that isn’t the distinction. The whole purpose 
was to prevent his ratification by the Chilean Congress through a mili- 
tary takeover, and you, Mr. Dungan, would say that is a wrongful 
action on our part. 

Mr. Dungan. And indeed, not to be self-serving about it, at the time 
we were in that situation, I wrote for the Washington Post an article 
which said we ought to keep our hands off completely. We were not, 
apparently. So I think there’s no question. And I would not only say in 
that kind of a situation, but I would say the pre-election, situation, I 
think it is not sensible, although as the record clearly indicates I was 
involved in the support, or tacitly or explicitly gave my approval to 
the support of candidates in the 1965 election. I want the record very 
clear. I’m not drawing any kind of cloak over myself. 

There’s an important point, though, if I may, on that question. I 
think a question that this committee really ougnt to look at is where 
did the initiative come from for most of the political activities or the 
interventions which I think you would say were malignant, and I 
would tend to a^ee with you. I think that was an important thing 
for you to investigate and you have, I think, to some e^nt. But the 
point I am driving home, or trjdng to drive home here, is that the 
shift for political judgments in the international sphere from Presi- 
dent and the Department of State to the Central Intelligence Agency, 
particularly that part of it concerned with covert action, has been 
dramatic since the Second World War, and I would say in the last two 
decades. That is, to me an unconstitutional shift, or ^ift away from 
our constitutional form, and we’d better jolly well get back to it. I 
would say that’s probably the most significant underlying general 
characteristic that your investigation should uncover. 

The Chairman. Senator Tower? 

Senator Tower. Mr. Chairman, you and I have agreed on a number 
of things. I think that in the area of foreign policy we may have some 
disagreement. I’m not a member of the Foreign Relations Committee. 
I’m a member of the Armed Services Committee, and I assume our 
mentality is somewhat different, but it would strike me as being a naive 
course for us to follow where there is in existence in a country less 
sophisticated and less developed than our own, a clandestine political 
infrastructure directed by interests hostile to the United States and 
charged with the objective of ultimately destroying pluralistic de- 
mocracy and establishing a dictatorship : I think that we would not be 
very cool and correct if we did not act, not only in our interests, but 
to do what we can to preserve some sort of climate in that country in 
which democracy and democratic concepts and experience in self- 
government could develop. 

I don’t think that the situations in the United States and Chile are 
analogous insofar as the exclusion of political contributions. 
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Now, of course, none of us in the Senate knows but what at some 
time through some third party we ourselves might have received finan- 
cial support in our political campaigns from a foreign source. I don’t 
think I ever have, but I could not swear to it because I do not know 
because there are ways in which these things can be concealed. 

The fact of the matter is that had it not been for clandestine activ- 
ity on the part of the United States in many parts of this world, far 
more of it would be under Communist totalitarianism than is the case 
now, and the fact of the matter is that should Chile have remained 
Communist — and I do not express either approval or disapproval at 
this point — indeed, I register disapproval with some aspects of it, the 
fact remains that had the Communists been successful, and our own 
staff report indicates that Allende was moving in the direction, al- 
though he had some obstacles, of reducing freedom of the press, free- 
dom of expression, it could be expected that he would have moved 
much more quickly had he been elected by a majority. The fact of the 
matter was he was elected by 36 percent of the people in Chile. 

But I think that the pattern is clear. Portugal is a good case in 
point. Twelve percent of the people in the country voted Communist ; 
Communists got control of it until finally at last it seems the moderates 
have wrested control. But we’ve been engaged in covert activity else- 
where, but in good reason and with good conscience, and I think to 
damn the whole institution of American covert activity would be the 
height of tragedy on our part. 

I have no questions. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, Senator. I would only ob- 
serve that I made a speech on the subject today I’d like you to read. 

Senator Tower. I will read it. 

The Chairman. Because I think that that would give you a better 
understanding of my view on covert action. 

But as for Mr. .AJlende being an elected President by a plurality of 
the vote, so too was Mr. Nixon, who ordered his removal because he 
found Allende unacceptable as President. 

Senator Tower. So was Harry Truman. 

The Chairman. That’s right. We’ve had men who were plurality 
presidents who we thought were legitimate enough under the law. 

Senator Tower. But none so low as 36 percent. 

The Chairman. Well, you never can tell when we’ll get there. Look 
at the size of the Kepublican Party today. 

Senator Tower. Well, like the Communists in Portugal, we have an 
influence out of proportion to our number. 

The Chairman. Senator Schweiker, do you have a question? 

Senator Schweiker. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. I would like to ask 
Ambassador Korry: What positions of influence did Mr, Edwards 
hold in Chile while you were there ? 

Mr. Korry. Until the election of Allende — he left right after the 
election of Allende, I think a week after, I’m sure your staff has 
the exact date, and he was out of the country most of the time in my 
3 years there — he was the proprietor of — it’s quite a list — first, El Mer- 
curio newspaper, which is published in eight cities in the morning — 
has afternoon newspapers. He was probably the chief stockholder in 
tlie Lord Cochran Press. He and Lever Brothers were partners. He and 
Pepsi-Cola were partners. He and — he had the largest granary, he has 
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the largest chicken farm. It was the best, I don’t know if it was the 
largest. I’m sure I’m leaving out quite a bit. He and his family, if I’m 
correct. 

Senator Schweiker. What was the relationship with the Pepsi-Cola 
Co., and was he ever international vice president ? 

Mr. Korry. After he left Chile. 

Senator Schweiker. Had he previously had a relationship with, 
them? 

Mr. Korry. He was their bottler. 

Senator Schweiker. Well, my next question, Mr. Korry, is what 
impact did the substantial U.S. investment in Chile have on the deci- 
sions to intervene in Chile through covert means ? 

Mr. Korry. The substantial U.S. investment was the $2 billion, 
voted mostly by this Congress. That was the substantial investment, 
and over and over and over again I said I had a responsibility as 
the fiduciary agent for that $2 billion. I compared it to New York City. 

Now, you people vote laws, and you expect the bureaucrats who 
represent you to carry out those laws, and what you specifically voted 
for, and if you would like I will give you the citations, was to keep 
Allende out of power. If you look up the AID, AID justifications for 
1963, 1964, 1965, 1966, you will see that there was a specific instruc- 
tion. Now, when I went there in 1967, my predecessor, Mr. Dungan, 
had left, but the money, as you know, flows long after the votes. 

Now, money started to come in while I was there. It came in in a 
great rush, and I had a terrible moral dilemma and a terrible mana- 
gerial dilemma. All of this money that you had voted precisely for 
a purpose was arriving at the same time that I reported that the 
pu^ose you had voted for could not possibly be achieved. 

Senator Schweiker. Just because the Congress votes money for a 
country doesn’t mean that that is going to dictate whether we have 
a covert action program for that country. We didn’t vote covert 
action programs. We voted investment. 

Now you’re saying that because we had that investment of dollars, 
we set the policy in Chile. That’s what you’re telling us. That’s 
exactly what you’re telling us. 

Mr. Korry. No, I’m not. 

Senator Schweiker. And that’s where the whole system is wrong. 

Mr. Komy. Well, excuse me. I want to say exactly what I mean. 
I am talking about AID loans, Export-Import Bank loans for more 
than $1 billion, and those loans were given specifically — I have been 
informed that the AID briefed the relevant committees of this Con- 
gress specifically to stop Allende in 1963 and 1964. That was the specific 
explanation given to the committees. I’m not going to get into the 
names. 

Senator Schweiker. Not by kidnapping Gen. Rene Schneider can 
we stop them. 

Mr. Korry. I had nothing to do with that. 

Senator Schweiker. And not by buying the Chilean Congress should 
we stop them. 

Mr. Korry. We didn’t do either of those things. 

Senator Schweiker. You certainly tried. 

Mr. Korry. I certainly did not. 



Mr. Dunoan. Senator, I think if I may intervene, that the point 
of your question is, to what extent do we believe, any of us, that the 
United States’ either public or private investment in the country 
influences the political policies of the U.S. Government. 

Senator Schweiker. Ambassador Korry mentioned the public in- 
vestment. He didn’t mention the private investment : ITT, Anaconda, 
Kennecott, Pepsi-Cola. You didn’t go in that direction at all ? 

Mr. Korry. Well, as I testified in front of Senator Church in 1973, 
it was not they who I was concerned with, as that cable you will see 
and if you dig out the cable I wrote following my initiative to get the 
Chilean nationalization of Anaconda in 1969. It was the U.S. guaran- 
tee, the taxpayers’ guarantee of that investment that was passed by 
the Congress. 

Now, let me just add one other thing, if I may. In 1966 1 was brought 
home by President Johnson to write a new policy for Africa, and 
again in 1969 I was brought home by the executive branch to do a pre- 
liminary study on a new foreign aid policy. Now, in the 1966 report on 
Africa, which bears my name, I proposed that at least for internal 
accounting within the IJ.S. Government, that when we spend money 
that had really political premise, be it an Export-Import Bank loan 
or an AID loan or military assistance, that for internal purposes it 
should be put on the side of the ledger that says this is political in 
intent, and on the other side of the l^ger you say this is truly devel- 
opment, because sir, if you don’t do those two things, people are not 
going to understand what you are doing with development money 
when it’s really used for political money. 

Now, who stopped the proposal? Most of my report was in. That 
proposal was stopped by other bureaucracies in this city because they 
said the CIA has its kitties, we want ours. That is, it’s nice to have 
$25, $100, $200 million to walk in and say we’ll bribe you for a boat. 
That’s a hell of a lot better than $10,000 under the table. 

Senator Schweiker. Well, I would like to respond to that and also 
to Mr. Dungan’s question, which I think was a very salient question. 
Where did the initiatives come from for intervention ? I think it’s all 
very much related, and I would just like to read from Mr. Helms’ tes- 
timony from our assassination report on where the initiative came 
from and see where this is involved. 

Mr. Helms says, and I quote, “I recall that prior to this meeting 
with the President the editor of El Mercurio had come to Washington 
and I had been asked to go and to talk to him at one of the hotels here, 
this having been arranged through Don Kendall of the Pepsi-Cola 
Co., the head of the Pepsi-Cola Co. I have this impression, that the 
President called this meeting where I had my handwritten notes be- 
cause of Edwards’ presence in Washington and what he heard from 
Kendall about what Edwards was saying about conditions in Chile, 
and what was happening there.” 

Now, this is really ironic. Here is a person who has all of the capital 
investment that you so ably described, concerned about his obvious 
capital investment, comes up here, gets a multinational corporation to 
intervene with President Nixon, and that is how they go into Chile, 
and then you’re saying it’s public loan voted by the Congress. Then 
you’re saying it’s this and that when in fact that was the trigger, that’s 
the catalyst, and that’s what’s wrong with the system. 
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The CIA makes a sweetheart contract to go and take care of El 
Mercurio with loans after that for thanking them. 

Mr. Korry. Well, if I may, after having read two reports that I 
considered thoroughly dishonest, inject an honest statement. I recom- 
mended the intervention. 

Senator Schweiker. I’m not surprised. 

Mr. Korry. But not what you’re talking about. I said there are two 
things that count in this world as far as the United States, and I said 
these things as a Kennedy appointee, as a Johnson ^pointee. I said, 
and I have all my life been in two fields of endeavor. One, newspapers, 
which included labor organizing. I helped to negotiate the first $100 
a week contract in the American Newspaper Guild’s history. Now, 
at United Press, in 1947. and I said that if I am sitting there and 
I know beyond the shadow of a doubt in my mind — you can say you 
don’t know what the hell you’re looking at. you don’t understand, but 
if I know beyond a shadow of a doubt, having had more than 20 years 
experience in the newspaper business all over this world, and having 
negotiated the first agreements with Tito, if I say that these two things 
are going to be eliminated, freedom of press and the freedom of asso- 
ciation because we have penetrated the Communist Party so totally 
we know exactly what they are doing, we’ve penetrated the Socialist 
Party, we know exactly what they are doing. I say to mjself, I have 
a terrible moral dilemma. Do I in the first instance sit there idly and 
say, well, that’s all right. 

Now, this gets more and more complicated because there are people 
who say it’s only 8 or 9 or 10 million people. If I accepted that ar^- 
ment. and I do not, then I would say Israel is only 1 or 2 or 3 million, 
what the hell do we care about. That is not the p>oint. It’s not a matter 
of dimension, it’s a matter of quality. And in 1969 I had a ringding 
fight with Mr. Meyer and the Nixon administration when they came in 
because they said that w'e should not continue aid to Chile, and the 
reasons that they used, in large measure, came from a national intelli- 
gence estimate at the end of 1968 which said that if you concentrate 
on social progress, that’s bad. 

Now, you know, it’s a thicket of ironies and it’s terribly hard to 
figure this out, and you cannot figure it out by headlines and you 
cannot figure it out by slap-bang type of staff work. The problem was 
in 1969 that you simply could not, you simply could not ethically, 
morally say that you know that a free press is going to be eliminated 
under a certain set of circumstances — free unions, as they were. Chile 
was the only place in the world which imitated the Soviet Union in 
having the minister of labor also be the head of the one confederation 
of trade unions. 

Second, is that yes, I agree with you 100 percent, it is outrageous that 
a tnultinational can go in and get this kind of action, if that is what 
happened. But Chile would not have had a free press. Every statistic, 
and I have checked this out with the most knowledgeable people I know 
in Chile who are not fat cats, who are not in the multinationals, who 
are not conservatives — without our assistance the free press would have 
collapsed. There’s no question about it. 

Now, Chile was the most democratic country in Latin America, the 
most liberally oriented in terms of social legislation. It had carried 
out more reforms than any other country in the hemisphere under Am- 
bassador Dungan and in my time, and the real issue was do you con- 
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tinue with what the Congress has voted for, what you morally believe 
in, or do you do nothing, and it’s a very tough issue. 

Senator Schweiker. Well, I just want to close with two points. 
First, I think the most ridiculous argument I’ve heard in these hear- 
ings this year is to say that because we voted for the Alliance for Prog- 
ress, that this is a covert action trigger. 

Mr. Korry. I didn’t say that. 

Senator Schweiker. It was wrong for the executive to follow Con- 
gress’ action up and to do just about everything under the sun to see 
that the Alliance for Progress doesn’t fail or we get our money back. 

Second, I think your actions in Chile have proved the Communists 
right. The Communists argue that we capitalists will never give Com- 
munists a chance to get elected through democratic means, and Social- 
ists can never succeed in our Jkind of government because we would 
never let them. I never believed it and I didn’t believe it until we come 
up here and say in essence that we’U overthrow the government, even 
if the chief of stalf gets killed in the process, even if we have to buy all 
the newspapers, we’ll stop them coming to power. We have proved 
Castro and the Communists right by our inept and stupid blundering 
in Chile, and that’s my opinion. I have no more questions. 

[General applause.] 

Mr. Korry. Do I have the right to answer those comments ? 

The Chairman. I think they were intended for the Senator to ex- 
press his opinion to the other members of the committee. I think we 
should go on. 

Senator Tower. Mr. Chairman. I think the audience should be in- 
structed to 

The Chairman. I meant by the gavel to admonish the audience, 
please, to refrain from demonstration. 

Senator Mondale? 

Senator Mondale. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to limit 
my questions to Mr. Dungan, if I might. 

Mr. Dungan, in your statement you say that we must remember 
that many of these excesses which occurred in the past have transpired 
under imprecise congressional mandates, haphazard congressional 
oversight, and with moneys provided by the Congress. I believe every- 
one on this committee agrees that these are a part of the problem that 
we must focus upon. 

But would you not also agree that the record is pretty disturbing 
and that there are several ways in which the Congress has been misled ? 
For example, in 19T3 Senator Symington asked Mr. Helms if the 
CIA tried to overthrow the Government of Chile : 

Mr. Hexms. No, sir. 

Senator Symington. Do you have any money passed to the opponents of 
Allende ? 

Mr. Helms. No, sir. 

Senator Church asked Mr. Helms if the CIA attempted at any time 
to prevent Mr. Allende from being elected President of Chile in 1970, 
and Helms said no. 

We have a document here which states directly that the public was 
to be told that our relationship with Chile during this period was one 
of cool correctness. But in fact, the same document goes on, we’re going 
to put the squeeze on them and starve them to death by every manner 
and conceivable way to just strangle them through cutting off loans. 
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grants, and Export-Import loans, every way we can get to them. We 
were going to bring Allende down. 

In other words, the public was told one thing while we knew in this 
document .that in fact our policy and our actions were entirely 
different. 

It was about this time that Mr. Nixon said our policy toward Chile 
will be what their policy is toward us. So that in every way publicly, 
privately, in executive sessions, the Congress was led to believe that 
this sort of thing was not going on. 

Now, in light of that record, would you not say that one of the essen- 
tial problems we have as a country under this constitutional system is 
to somehow correct this, that from here on out there will be direct and 
honest accountability to the Congress? Do you agree with that? 

Mr. Dungan. I certainly do. 

Senator Mondale. Do you agree that the record reflects that that 
was missing to a grievous extent ? 

Mr. Dungan. Yes ; I think so. 

Senator Mondale. Would you agree that there has been a tendency 
in the Executive over the years, when they talked of accounting to and 
informing the Congress, to p^ursue what you call the buddy system? 

You don’t report to the Congress. What you do is come up and 
whisper to a friend who you know is on your side anyway. 

Mr. Dungan. Yes. 

Senator Mondale. So if the thing becomes known later on, you say, 
“Well, I told John over a cocktail about all this stuff and so I informed 
the Congress.” I think one of the big problems we’ve got is that for all 
of the inadequacies of the Congress during this period, and I believe 
there were many, fundamentally the Executive did not want the Con- 
gress to know about this dirty work going on in Chile. Would you 
agree with that ? 

Mr. Dungan. I think that’s true. Senator. I would only add to it 
that that kind of dissembling, lying if you will, occurs within the 
executive branch, for example, among agencies. You have to ask pre- 
cisely the right question and use precisely the right words in order to 
get an answer. Nobo<^ ever lies, they just don’t tell you. 

Senator Mondale. They play guess-the-question with you. 

Mr. Dungan. That’s right. 

Senator Mondale. How do you ask questions about something you 
don’t know about ? 

Mr. Dungan. As a matter of fact, that’s happened here today, if I 
m^ say so, I don’t think by any deliberate action of anybody’s. 

Senator Mondale. Well, if it didn’t happen today, that’s the first 
time, and we've got to stop playing guess-the-right-question with the 
executive. They’ve got to start telling us what they’re doing. 

Mr. Dungan. Well, if I may say so. Senator, and I don’t mean in 
any way — I think there are deficiencies on either side, and there are 
fundamental deficiencies among individuals in the Congress and in 
the executive branch, obviously. 

But Congress has permitted a system to endure by which that game 
of the buddy system, as you mentioned it, continues, and I think — I 
submit while there are lots of remedies that need to be applied, one of 
them, it seems to me, is to simplify the oversight structure that the 
Congress has, the appropriations process itself, as well as the way 

Senator Mondale. I think there’s a lot of validity to that. 
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The final question I have is, while you were in this position, did you 
feel that the CIA and the others involved in these policies ever seri- 
ously and adequately considered the side effects, the long-term reper- 
cussions of these matters? 

Mr. Dungan. Certainly individuals I think within the Agency were 
sensitive and intelligent and did, I think one of the fundamental things 
that has not come out, I think, anywhere in the record that I was aware 
of, or in this discussion today, it is an ideological bias within the CIA, 
which is a hangover from the cold war. I do not put myself in any 
category as soft on communism, a detenteist or whatever else, but I 
think it is important to recognize that most people within the Agency 
believe that anything that aids Soviet communism is the ultimate 
enemy of the United States — anything — and is reprehensible and 
ought to be gotten at by 

Senator Mondale. Yes; and would you not agree that because of 
that attitude, they pursued tactics that have helped the Communists 
far more than if they had just looked at the broader picture? Surely— 
well, I see Mr. Meyer shaking his head. 

Let me say what was said to Mr. Kissinger. This is what they said 
was the danger of the policy, which he chose to disregard. He said that 
the bigg^t danger is exposure of U.S. involvement. This would wreck 
our credibility, solidify anti-U.S. sentiment in Chile in a permanent 
way, create an adverse reaction in the rest of Latin America and the 
world, and perhaps domestically. Exposure of U.S. involvement with 
an effort that would fail would be disastrous. It would be this admin- 
istration’s Bay of Pigs. I suggest that he should have read that, and 
he wouldn’t be in a position where he has to try to excuse himself from 
appearing here personally and answering these questions. 

It is this administration’s Bay of Pigs. It’s a disgrace, and it was 
all predicated on the notion that it could be kept quiet, which was a 
naive and foolish thing to believe. It did violence to the American 
principles and ideals, and I don’t think any serious thought was 
given to the side effects and ramifications of these kinds of policies. 

This runs through all of these covert activities that I have seen. 
For example, we asked Mr. Phillips what he thought were the chances 
of success. He said, “On this Chile thing, I assure you that those 
people that I was in touch with at the Agency just about universally 
said, ‘my God, why are we given this assignment’ — reproach from all 
points. The first reaction from the station when they heard they 
wanted to do this was, ‘you’re sort of out of your mind. This is not 
going to work.’ ” 

Then I asked him, “What was your estimate of the chances of 
success?” 

He said, “At best, 2 out of 20.” So he went ahead with a policy that 
the people in the station thought was crazy. We disregarded the side 
effects. We thought we could keep it a secret from the American 
people, despite the fact that if it were known, it would be tremen- 
dously dangerous. 

Now, what do we do about this ? How do we correct this ? 

Mr. Dungan. Well, I think there are a number of ways, some of 
which I suggested in my testimony, and I don’t want to go over it. 

I would like to make one point though. On the adverse side effects, 
getting back to the point that Senator Church was making, when 
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one involves oneself in artificial support of any free institution, po- 
litical party, the press or whatever else, you weaken it. You weaken 
it. You provide support for something that then becomes dependent 
on that external support, and really in the long pull, if you look at it 
philosophically, I mean, you could take the Kepublican or the Demo- 
cratic Party, and maybe the way to destroy either one of them would 
be to put them on the bag. 

Senator Mondale. Amen. 

It seems to me that when we come in and prop up a leader that 
way, we do the one thing that will ultimately destroy him. We ^ve 
him reason to believe that he can avoid facing up to the political 
problems in his own country. 

Second, by mving him outside help and risking exposure to that 
help, we risk the possibility that he will be seen to be a threat to the 
nationalistic sentiments of his own country, which in my opinion is 
the most dangerous posture any politician can ever get into. 

When I read these documents, I very rarely see expression of any 
concern of this kind in these matters. 

I would like to hear more about it. I would like to, but I think we’d 
better go vote. 

Senator Tower. If there’s no more questioning, Mr, Schwarz, would 
you tell us who we will hear tomorrow? 

Mr. Schwarz. Mr. Cyrus Vance, Mr. Clark Clifford, Mr. Morton 
Halperin, and Mr. David Phillips from CIA. 

Senator Tower. Thank you very much. 

And gentlemen, thank you for your cooperation. Thank you for 
appearing. 

The committee is recessed until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

[Whereupon, at 6 :05 p.m., the committee recessed, to reconvene at 
10 a.m., Friday, December 5, 1975.] 
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U.S. Senate, 

Select Committee To Study Governmental Operations 

With Kespect to Intelligence Activities, 

~W ashing ton, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 :10 a.m., in room 318, 
Eussell Senate Office Building, Senator Frank Church (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present : Senators Church, Hart of Michigan, Mondale, Huddleston, 
Hart of Colorado, Baker, Mathias, and Schweiker. 

Also present: William G. Miller, staff director; Frederick A. O. 
Schwarz, Jr., chief counsel; and Curtis R. Smothers, counsel to the 
minori^. 

The Chairman. The hearing will please come to order. 

The purpose of today’s hearings is to consider the major question 
of whether covert action should continue as an instrument of American 
foreign policy. If so, what kinds of covert action should be permitted 
and under what restraints. 

We are fortunate to have as one of our panel of witnesses Mr. Clark 
Clifford, who was one of the framers of the 1947 National Security 
Act [see app. B, p. 210], which created the Central Intelligence Agency 
and the National Security Council. Mr. Clifford is in a unique position 
to comment on how changes in the world scene since 1947 have im- 
pacted upon that 1947 National Security Act. The committee will 
be particularly interested in hearing his views as to the changes re- 
quired because of the different times in which we now live, and the 
impact of intelligence activities upon the domestic life of the United 
States. 

An important element in covert action in the past has been the use 
of clandestine military operations, so-called secret wars. It is impor- 
tant for the committee to come to a judgment as to how covert military 
operations, if they are considered necessary, can be made accountable 
to and consistent with the constitutional role of Congress to declare 
war. In this respect, we are fortunate to have as a witness Mr. Cyrus 
Vance, who was Deputy Secretary of Defense and can from an in- 
formed perspective address the question of what the United States 
should do to bring the gray area between declared war and peace under 
constitutional control. 

Mr. David Phillips brings to bear the long career of experience in 
covert action. He will be able to inform the committee of the utility 
of covert action techniques, and on the basis of that experience point 
out the limitations for covert operations as a part of American foreign 
policy. 

Finally, Mr. Morton Halperin will speak to the view that covert 
action should be prohibited. The committee’s interest in examining 
this point of view will be to weigh the possible disadvantages that 
(49) 
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the prohibition of covert action might bring to the valid national se- 
curity interests of the United States, and, I might say, to consider on 
balance whether through the years the whole activity has done the 
country more harm than good. 

Mr. Halperin was a former Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for International Affairs and a member of the National Security Coun- 
cil staff; he has also been a longtime student and practitioner in the 
area of national security affairs. 

. Gentlemen, we are pleased to welcome you this morning. 

And since I understand that each of you has an opening statement 
you would like to make, I will call first on Mr. Clark Clifford. 

STATEMENT OF CLARK M. CLIFFORD, COUNSEL TO PRESIDENT 

TRUMAN; FORMER MEMBER AND CHAIRMAN, PRESIDENT’S 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE ADVISORT BOARD; FORMER SECRE- 
TARY OF DEFENSE 

Mr. Clifford. Thank you. Senator Church. 

My statement is shortened, for I thought it would be of advantage 
to leave as much time as possible for questioning so that we might then 
determine more accurately just which areas the committee is inter- 
ested in. 

I welcome your invitation to appear here today to discuss with your 
committee the problems surrounding the conduct of covert activities. 
The public has given much attention to this subject and a national 
dialog has ensued. Some contend that it is necessary in the preserva- 
tion of our democratic form of government to have a full disclosure of 
operations in this delicate area to ascertain if abuses have occurred. 
Others contend, with equal sincerity, that such an inquiry damages 
our country’s image in the world and adversely affects the ability of 
our intelligence services to perform their tasks. 

It is my opinion that the inquiry being conducted by this commit- 
tee became absolutely necessary as the result of certain disclosures 
which demonstrated that gross abuses had occurred. Our country may 
sustain some temporary reduction in the effectiveness of its intelli- 
gence operations, but I consider this temporary in nature, and an ap- 
propriate price to pay in presenting the facts to the American people 
and in making progress toward the goal of preventing repetition of 
such abuses in the future. With the right kind of machinery, our coun- 
try can take those actions which it believes necessary to help maintain 
freedom in the world and, at the same time, avoid the opprobrium that 
has been directed toward us as the result of improper activities in the 
field of clandestine and covert operations. 

In 1946, President Truman stated that we must have a formalized 
intelligence agency. The lessons learned as the result of Pearl Harbor 
and increased tensions following World War II convinced him that 
we needed an institutionalized peacetime intelligence agency. As a re- 
sult, the Central Intelligence Agency was created in the National Se- 
curity Act of 1947 [see app. B. 210]. 

Because those of us who were assigned to this task and had the draft- 
ing responsibility were dealing with a new subject with practically no 
precedents, it was decided that the act creating the Central Intelli- 
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gence Agency should contain a “catch-all” clause to provide for un- 
foreseen contingencies. Thus, it was written that the CIA should “per- 
form such other functions and duties related to intelligence affecting 
the national security as the National Security Council may from time 
to time direct.” It was under this clause that, early in the operation of 
the 1947 Act, covert activities were authorized. I recall that such 
activities took place in 1948 and it is even possible that some planning 
took place in late 1947. It was the original concept that covert activi- 
ties undertaken under the act were to be carefully limited and con- 
trolled. You will note that the language of the act provid^ that this 
catch-all clause is applicable only in the event that the national secu- 
rity is affected. This was considered to be an important limiting and 
restricting clause. 

However, as the cold war continued and Commimist aggression be- 
came the major problem of the day, our Government felt that it was 
necessary to increase our country’s responsibilities in protecting free- 
dom in various parts of the world. It seems apparent now that we 
also greatly increased our covert activities. I have read somewhere 
that as time progressed we had literally hundreds of such operations 
going on simultaneously. 

It seems clear that these operations have gotten out of hand. The 
knowledge regarding such operations has become so widespread that 
our country has been accused of being responsible for practically 
every internal difficulty that has occurred in every country in the 
world. Our reputation has been damaged and our capacity for ethical 
and moral world leadership has been impaired. The need to correct 
this unfortunate development is long past due. 

As one attempts to analyze the difficulty, and hopefully offer con- 
structive suggestions for improvement, he finds much confusion exist- 
ing within the system. It is clear that lines of authority and respon- 
sibility have become blurred and indistinct. 

The National Security Council, under the act of 1947, is ^yen the 
responsibility of directing our country’s intelligence activities. My 
experience leads me to believe that this function has not been effec- 
tively performed. The members of the NSC already have full-time jobs 
and do not have the time to oversee meticulously the actions of the 
intelligence community. Even though special committees have been 
set up from time to time to perform this task, we learn that many 
covert activities are undertaken without the knowledge of the Na- 
tional Security Council or its special committee. In the staff report 
on covert action in Chile [see app. A, p. 144], the startling state- 
ment is made that only one-fourth of all covert action projects are 
considered by the 40 Committee. 

Another condition exists that helps explain the unfortunate predica- 
ment in which we find ourselves. I believe, on a number of occasions, 
a plan for covert action has been presented to the NSC and authority 
is requested for the CIA to proceed from point A to point B. The 
authority will be given and the action will be launched. When point B 
is reached, the persons in charge feel that it is necessary to go to 
point C, and they assume that the original authorization gives them 
such a right. From point C, they go to D and possibly E, and even 
further. This has led to some bizarre results, and, when an invest!- 
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gation is started, the excuse is blandly presented that authority was 
obtained from the NSC before the project was launched. 

I believe that the present system is no longer adequate to meet the 
task. The lack of proper controls has resulted in a freewheeling course 
of conduct on the part of persons within the intelligence community 
that has led to spectacular failures and much unfortunate publicity. 
A new approach is obviously needed for it is unthinkable that we 
can continue to commit the egregious errors that have caused such 
consternation to our friends and such delight to our enemies. 

This inquiry today is part of the broad investigation conducted by 
this committee to ascertain the facts. This is a preliminary phase 
which hopefully will lead to recommendations that will help elimi- 
nate the errors of the past, and provide the country with the ex- 
pectation that we can operate successfully in the future in this sensi- 
tive area with dignity and effectiveness. I know that this committee 
will be considering the means by which we can attain the improvement 
that is so necessary and is so desired by our people. 

In this connection, permit me to present to the committee a brief 
five-point plan that I believe would make progress toward achieving 
our goal. 

First, the 1947 law creating the CIA should be substantially 
amended and a new law should be written covering intelligence func- 
tions. We have had almost 30 years of experience under the old law 
and have learned a great deal. I believe it has served us reasonably 
well, but its defects have become increasingly apparent. A clearer, 
more definitive bill can be prepared that can accomplish our purposes. 
By creating clearer lines of authority and responsibility and by care- 
fully restricting certain activities, we can hopefully prevent the 
abuses of the past. 

Second, the creation of an effective joint House- Senate Committee 
to oversee intelligence (derations. I consider this the most important 
function of a new law. Proper congressional oversight has been sadly 
lacking. I would hope that a small oversight committee of possibly 
five members of each chamber might be created. It should be consid- 
ered an assignment of outstanding importance and the members should 
be willing to give the necessary time to it. By keeping the committee 
small, security can be maintained and the possibility of disclosures 
can be minimized. 

With reference to covert activities, I believe it would be appropri- 
ate for this committee to be informed in advance by the executive 
branch of the Government before a covert project is launched. The 
committee should be briefed and, if it approves, then the activity can 
go forward. If the committee disapproves, it should inform the Presi- 
dent of its disapproval so that he will have the benefit of the joint 
committee’s reaction. If necessary, the President and the committee 
can confer, after which the President may decide to abandon the 
project or possibly modify it. If he persists in going ahead despite the 
committee’s disapproval, then the committee might choose to with- 
hold funds necessary to finance the activity in question. It is my feel- 
ing that the importance of the decisionmaking process in this very 
delicate field is such that there should be a joint effort by the executive 
and legislative branches. 
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I would assume that this committee will have questions in that 
regard, and I’m sure it will be valuable for us to discuss it. 

Third, a new position of Director General of Intelligence should 
be created. This man would be the chief intelligence officer of the 
United States. It would be his responsibility to correlate and syn- 
chronize the activities of the various agencies within the intelligence 
community. Under this concept there would still be a director of the 
CIA, but his duties would be confined to the day-by-day operation of 
that agency. The Director General would be responsible for the prod- 
uct that would be produced by the intelligence community, and he 
would be the chief adviser to the President on intelligence matters. 

The Director General would also be charged with the duty of seeing 
that the various agencies operated effectively and complied with the 
law. In this connection, he would have under him a number of in- 
spectors who would assist him in carrying out this function. 

Fourth, the decision regarding the undertaking of covert projects 
should be made by the Director General of Intelligence and the Na- 
tional Security Council, and he would have the responsibility of seeing 
that such covert projects were properly carried out by the CIA and 
other members of the intelligence community. 

In the beginning, there was a separation between the CIA and the 
group charged with covert activities. In the early 1950’s, they were 
consolidated. I believe that there should be much ^ricter control over 
the launching of covert projects, but that after the basic decision is 
made, then all the assets possessed by the CIA and other agencies 
should be utilized. 

The close supervision provided for in this concept will inescapably 
diminish the number of covert operations. In my opinion, this is a 
highly desirable result. Many of the plans launched in the past should 
have been vetoed at their inception. I am sure that decisions have been 
made in the field that never would have been made in higher levels 
of our government. The guiding criterion should be the test as to 
whether or not a certain covert project truly affects our national 
security. 

Fifth, the new intelligence agency should be forbidden to undertake 
any domestic operations except to police its own employees. There 
should not be any type of catch-all provision in the new law which 
would permit the intelligence agency to spy on American citizens. All 
domestic operations of mis nature should be handled by the FBI. It 
is equipped to do it and a close cooperation between the CIA and the 
FBI is desirable and necessary. Certainly one agency charged with the 
responsibility of domestic surveillance activities is enough. 

We have a big job to do in this country. Our people are confused 
about our national goals and cynical about our institutions. Our na- 
tional spirit seems to have been replaced by a national malaise. It is 
my conviction that the efforts of this committee will assist us in re- 
gaining confidence in our national integrity, and in helping to restore 
to our Nation its reputation in the world for decency, fair dealing and 
moral leadership. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much for a very fine statement. We 
will go next to Mr. Vance, please. 
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STATEMENT OF CYKUS VANCE, FOEMEK GENERAL COUNSEL, DE- 
PARTMENT OF DEFENSE; FORMER SECRETARY OF THE ARMY; 

FORMER DEPUTY SECRETARY OF DEFENSE; FORMER SPECIAL 

REPRESENTATIVE OF THE PRESIDENT; FORMER MEMBER OF 

THE DELEGATION TO THE VIETNAM PEACE NEGOTIATIONS IN 

PARIS 

Mr. Vance. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I do not have any written statement. However, I would like to speak 
briefly to what I believe is the central thrust of this committee’s in- 
vestigation : should there be any covert action ? If so, what kinds and 
under what restraints? 

At the outset, I think it is important to underscore the distinction be- 
tween covert collection of intelligence and covert actions other than 
collection. I believe that with respect to covert collection of intelligence, 
the continuation of such collection should be permitted as I believe it 
is essential to the national security. 

With respect to covert actions, I would not recommend that all covert 
actions be prohibited by law. I believe it is too difficult to see that clear- 
ly into the future. I believe it would be wise to enact legislation pro- 
hibiting involvement in assassinations, as has been suggested by this 
committee. In addition, I would be in favor of legislation prohibiting 
interference with the electoral processes in other countries. I would 
note that the drafting of such legislation is a complex business, and it 
would have to be so drafted as not to block covert intelligence collection. 

Now, with respect to other covert actions, I believe it should be the 
policv of the United States to engage in covert actions only when they 
are absolutely essential to the national security. 

The statute, as now drafted, use the words “affect” or “are important 
to.” [See app. B, p. 210.] I think those words are inadequate. I think 
covert actions should be authorized only when they are essential 
to the national security. Under such a test, I believe that the number of 
covert actions would be very, very small. 

As to procedures to insure that such a policy would be carried out, 
I would suggest the following, and in this connection I might note that 
I agree with most of the recommendations that Mr. Clifford has made. 

First, I believe that any proposal for a covert action should first go 
to the National Security Council, not a sub-Cabinet level committee. 
The highest level of the Government should focus upon the question, 
and therefore it should go before the National Security Council. 

I would further suggest that the Attorney General of the United 
States be made a member of the National Security Council. This 
would insure that the chief legal officer of the United States would be 
one of those who would be passing upon the recommendation that goes 
to the President if it is in the affirmative. 

I would also recommend that the President be required to give his 
approval in writing, certifying that he believes the proposed action is 
essential to the national security. After the President’s approval, I 
would suggest that a full and complete description of the proposed 
action be communicated immediately to a joint Congressional oversight 
committee along the lines which Mr. Clifford has suggested. I believe 
that such a step would then put the committee or any of its members 
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in a position to express their disapproval or concerns about the pro- 
posed action, and to communicate them to the President of the United 
States. 

I am not suggesting that the committee should have a veto. I do not 
believe that is necessary. I am suggesting that the committee or its in- 
dividual members would be able to communicate with the President, 
thus giving him the benefit of the committee’s advice or of the advice of 
individual members. 

I believe this is and would be important to Presidents. I do not be- 
lieve there would be inevitable leaks from such a committee. I know 
that the Congress can safeguard security matters which are essential 
to our national security. 

Finally, I believe it’s necessary that a monitoring system be set up 
which would require frequent reports. I would suggest at least 
monthly to the highest level ; namely, the National Security Council 
and the Congress and to the joint oversight committee as to the prog- 
ress of any action which has been authorized to go forward. I thimc 
this would tend to help in meeting the problem that Mr. Clifford sug- 
gested with respect to a covert operation moving from A to B and then 
from B to C and so on. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, I would stress that I believe such actions 
should and would be very rare and that under such a set of procedures 
there would be adequate oversight to control such activities. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Vance. I appreciate the 
specificity of your recommendations, as well as Mr. Clifford’s. 

They will be very helpful. 

May we go next to Mr. Phillips, please ? 

TESTIMONY OF DAVID A. PHILLIPS, FOEMEE OFFICEE, CENTEAL 

INTELLIGENCE AGENCY; PEESIDENT, ASSOCIATION OF EETIEED 

INTELLIGENCE OFFICEES 

Mr. Phillips. Mr. Chairman and Senators, for the record I would 
like to make it clear that any viewpoints that I express today are per- 
sonal ones. They do not represent the Association of Ketired Intelli- 
gence Agents, an organization of intelligence people from all services, 
of which I happen to be President. 

I would like to discuss covert action and covert activity. There’s 
nothing new about covert action, the term which describes a variety 
of hugger-mugger gambits which can be taken to influence another 
nation’s actions, attitudes, or public opinion. 

What is new is the current controversy as to whether our country 
should engage in covert action. This is a valid subject for debate. Even 
though covert operations have been drastically reduced, American in- 
telligence personnel realize that many of the problems which beset the 
intelligence community result from historical slips on the banana 
peels of covert action. The biggest banana peel of all is that vague 
phrase in the charter of CIA which reads “and other such functions 
and duties * * *” an ambiguous instruction which should be omitted 
from future legislation. 

There are two dimensions to covert operations. The first is the major 
political or paramilitary endeavor, such as an attempt to change a 
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government — Guatemala, for instance — or to finance a secret army in 
Southeast Asia. You might call this covert action with a capital “C,” 
capital “A.” King-size. 

There is a second level of covert action, in the lower case; covert 
action with a small “c,” small “a.” I call this “covert activity.” Little 
money, sometimes none, is spent on covert activity, where cooperative 
friends are persuaded to influence a foreign government or some ele- 
ment of it. The friend might be a government official responsive to 
an ambassador’s off-the-record request that the local government 
tighten up its laws concerning illegal narcotics traffic to the United 
States. When the friend is met clandestinely by CIA, he is called an 
“agent of influence”. He might be a radio commentator or a local Ber- 
nard Baruch whose park l»nch opinions carry political weight. The 
agent of influence might be the foreign minister’s mistress. Most cov- 
ert activities utilizing the agent of influence are useful to American 
ambassadors in achieving low-key but important objectives of U.S. 
foreign policy. These activities are known in intelligence jargon as 
“motherhood,” and revelations concerning them would not shock or 
disturb the American public. To proscribe CIA operations in covert 
activities would be imprudent. 

Covert action, capital “C,” capital “A”, is another matter. In 25 
years as a practitioner of covert action and covert activity in seven 
countries I have found that most of our mistakes occur when we at- 
tempt to persuade foreigners to do something which the United 
States wants more than they do. 

The most successful operations have been those in which we were 
requested to intervene — the percentage of such operations, when a 
foreign leader has asked for secret assistance, has been quite high. 
Some aspects of covert operations are anachronistic. Dirty tricKS, 
such as besmirching the reputation of an individual, have been aban- 
doned and should not be revived. The expensive accessories of covert 
action in the past, such as airlines and paramilitary units, should not 
and need not be maintained as secret capabilities. 

There is a basic question to be answered; Given the distemper of 
the times, and the lack of credibility in government following Water- 
gate, can covert operations remain covert? If not, they should be 
terminated. Macy’s window is not the place for secret operations. 

Some sort of compromise seems to be in order. If American intelli- 
gence operators demand secrecy as essential in covert operations, ex- 
ecutive and congressional overseers have the even more important 
duty of knowing what intelligence agencies are doing. 

I am convinced that the CIA is the organization best suited to 
carry out covert action operations. Despite this, I have reluctantly 
come to the conclusion that the charter for covert action should rest 
elsewhere. I say this more in sorrow than anything else. Effective and 
responsible accountability override practical operational considera- 
tions. This will be best achieved in the conduct of covert action by the 
creation of a new, very small bureau or office. By statute this organiza- 
tion would be staffed by no more than 100 persons. 

Some 60 would be in a support role; perhaps 40 officers would be en- 
gaged in the planning for and, on request, the execution of covert action 
operations. All U.S. covert action eggs then, would be in one small 
basket, a basket which could be watched very carefully. Even if not 
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utilized, such an office would be justifiable in terms of money and effort 
as a war plans unit, expandable in case of international conflict. A 
joint congressional committee should find such a unit easy to monitor, 
and the intelligence personnel working in it could then expect a re- 
duced number of congressional overseers, as opposed to the six com- 
mittees now observing covert operations. 

The office I propose would call on expertise derived from experience. 
It would not employ airlines or mercenaries or exotic paraphernalia, 
but would need the capability to provide friends with imaginative ad- 
vice and what British intelligence officers have sometimes called “King 
George’s cavalry” — money. 

Covert action is a stimulating business, a heady experience for tho^ 
who sponsor it and for its practitioners. If not used in moderation it is 
as dangerous as any stimulant. But to suggest that covert action be 
abandoned as a political option in the future is, in my opinion, inju- 
dicious, if not frivolous. Some say that covert action should be abol- 
ished because of past mistakes. This would be as foolish as abolishing 
the office of the President because it has been once abused, or to disband 
our army in peace time would be. 

The committee is aware of the 2-year study recently conducted by the 
Murphy commission.' A conclusion of this review is that : 

Covert action should not be abandoned but should be employed only where such 
action is cleariy essentiai to vital U.8. purposes, and then only after careful high 
level review. 

I agree. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Phillips. That was a very interest- 
ing presentation. And now, Mr. Halperin. 

STATEMENT OF MOETON H. HALPEEIN, FOEMEE DEPUTY ASSIST- 
ANT SECEETAEY OF DEFENSE FOE INTEENATIONAL AFFAIES; 

FOEMEE ASSISTANT FOE PLANNING, NATIONAL SECUEITY 

COUNCIL STAFF 

Mr. Halperin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

It’s a great honor to be here and especially by the fact that I’m 
appearing on a panel with two gentlemen under whom I liad the great 
honor of serving in the Department of Defense, Mr, V ance and Mr. 
Clifford. 

I have a somewhat longer statement than the others, Mr. Chairman, 
and I would, therefore, propose to summarize it. But I would ask that 
the full statement be included in the record. 

The Chairman. Very well. 

[The prepared statement of Morton H. Halperin follows:] 
PBia>ABED Statement of Morton H. Halperin 

Mr. Chairman, I consider it an honor and a privilege to be invited to testify 
before this committee on the question of covert operations. From this committee’s 
unprecedented review of the activities of our intelligence agencies must come a 
new definition of what the American people will permit to be done in their name 
abroad and allow to be done to them at home. No problem is more diflicult and 
contentious than that of covert operations. 


1 Report of the Commission on the Organization of the Government for the Conduct of 
Foreign Policy, June 1975. 
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It appears that I have been cast in the role of the spokeman on the left on this 
Issue. It Is an unaccustomed position and one that I accept with some discomfort. 

It should be clear to the committee that there are a great many thoughtful and 
articulate Americans whose views on this question are considerably to the left 
of mine, at least as these terms are normally used. I would not presume to speak 
for them. Nor, Mr. Chairman, am I speaking for the organizations with which 
I am now affiliated. I appear, as you requested, as an individual to present my 
own views. 

I believe that the United States should no longer maintain a career service for 
the purpose of conducting covert operations and covert Intelligence collection 
by human means. 

I believe also that the United States should eschew as a matter of national 
policy the conduct of covert operations. The prohibition should be embodied in a 
law with the same basic structure as the statute on assassinations which the 
committee has already recommended. 

These proposals are not put forward because I believe that no covert operation 
could ever be in the American Interest or because I could not conceive of cir- 
cumstances where the capability to conduct a covert operation might seem to be 
imixjrtant to the security of the United States. I can in fact envision sudi 
circumstances. However, I believe that the potential for covert operation has been 
greatly over-rated and In my view the posable benefits of a few conceivable 
operations are fur out-weighed by the costs to our society of maintaining a capa- 
bility for covert operations and permitting the executive branch to conduct such 
operations. 

The relevatlons made by this committee In Its report on assassinations are In 
themselves sufficient to make my case. I will rely on these illustrations not be- 
cause there are not many others of which we are all aware but rather to avoid 
any dispute over facts. 

The case against covert operations Is really very simple. Such operations are 
Incompatible with our democratic Institutions, with Ongresslonal and public 
control over foreign policy decisions, with our constitutional rights, and with 
the principles and Ideals that this Republic stands for In the world. 

Let me begin with the last point. The CIA operations described In this com- 
mittee’s assassination report are disturbing not only because murder was planned 
and attempted, but also because the operations went against the very principles 
we claim to stand for in the world. In Cuba, the Congo and Chile we Intervened 
in the Internal affairs of other countries on our own initiative and in the belief 
that we had the right to determine for others what kind of government their 
country needed and who posed a threat to their welfare. We acted not because we 
believed those that we opposed were the tools of foreign powers kept In office 
by outside Intervention ; rather we acted In the face of assertions by the Intelli- 
gence community that the leaders we opposed were popular In their own lands. 

In the Congo our efforts were directed at keeping Lumumba from speaking and 
keeping the parliament from meeting because we believed that allowing him to 
speak or allowing the parliament to meet would have meant that Lumumba would 
be back In office. In Chile we preached to the military the need to Ignore the con- 
stitution and to overthrow a democratically elected government. We warned 
that the alternative was deprivation and poverty for the Chilean people. 

All of these things were undertaken In the name of the United States but 
without the knowledge or consent of the Congress or the public. Nor could such 
consent have been obtained. Can you imagine a President asking the Congress to 
approve a program of seeking to reduce the people of Chile to poverty unless their 
military. In violation of the constitution, seized power; or the President seeking 
funds to be used to keep the Congolese Parliament out of session so that it could 
not vote Lumumba back Into office; or the authority to promise leniency to Mafia 
leaders if they would help to assassinate Castro. These programs were kept 
covert not only because we would be embarrassed abroad, but also because they 
would not be approved if they were subjected to the same Congressional and 
public scrutiny as other programs. That is one major evil of having a covert 
capability and allowing our Presidents to order such operations. The assassina- 
tions themselves may have been an aberration ; the means and purposes of our 
interventions were not. 

Another inevitable consequence of conducting covert operations Is that it dis- 
torts our democratic system In ways that we are only beginning to understand. 
Covert operations by their nature cannot be debated openly in ways required by 
our constitutional system. Moreover, they require efforts to avoid the structures 
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that normally govern the conduct of our officials. One obvious area is lying to the 
public and the Congress. 

We should not forget that the erosion of trust between the government and 
the people in this Republic began with the U-2 affair and has continued through 
a series of covert operations including Chile. Whether or not perjury was com- 
mitted — and I see little doubt that it was — it is surely the case that the Congress 
and the public were systematically deceived about the American intervention 
in Chile. Such deception must stop if we are to regain the trust needed in this 
nation ; it cannot stop as long as we are conducting covert operations. Given 
the current absence of consensus on foreign policy goals, such operations will 
not be accorded the deference they were given in ihe past. Critics will press 
as they do now on Angola and Portugal. And administrations will feel the 
need and the right to lie. 

Surely at this point in time it is not necessary to remind ourselves of the 
certainty that the techniques that we apply to others will inevitably be turned 
on the American people by our own intelligence services. Whether that extends 
to assassination has sadly become an open question but little else is. 

The existence of a capability for covert operations inevitably distorts the 
decision making process. Presidents confronted with hard choices in foreign 
policy have to face a variety of audiences in framing a policy. This in my view 
is all to the good. It keeps us from straying far from our principles, from what 
a majority of our citizens are prepared to support, from a policy out of touch 
with reality. The overt policies of the American government ultimately come 
under public scrutiny and Congressional debate. Long before that they have 
been subject to bureaucratic struggles in which the opponents of the policy 
have their day in court. 

Our intelligence analysts are free to explain why the policy will not work. 
With covert policies none of this happens. Intelligence community analysts 
were not told of the plans to assassinate Castro and so they did not do the 
careful analysis necessary to support their view that it would make no dif- 
ference. The Assistant Secretary of State for Latin America was kept in the 
dark about Track II in Chile so he was not able to argue against it and inad- 
vertently deceived the public. 

In fact, I would argue that the route of covert operations is often chosen 
precisely to avoid the bureaucratic and public debate which our Presidents 
and their closest advisers come to despise. That is precisely what is wrong with 
them. Our Presidents should not be able to conduct in secret operations which 
violate our principles, jeopordize our rights, and have not been subject to the 
checks and balances which normally keep policies in line. 

You will hear, I am sure, various proposals to cure these evils by better 
forms of control. Such proposals are Important, well-intentioned and certainly 
far better than the status quo, but I have come to believe that they cannot 
succeed in curing the evils inherent in having a covert capability. The only 
weapon that opponents of a Presidential policy, inside or outside the executive 
branch, have is public debate. If a policy can be debated openly, then Congress 
may be persuaded to constrain the President and public pressure may force a 
change in policy. But if secrecy is accepted as the norm and as legitimate, then 
the checks put on covert operations can easily be Ignored. 

Let me conclude by violating my self-imposed rule to draw only on cases in 
the assassination report and discuss some rumored current covert operations. 
I ask you to assume (since I assume that the committee is not prepared to 
confirm) that the United States now has underway a major program of 
intervention in Angola and a plan to create an independent Azores Republic 
should that prove “neoessar.v”. I ask von to consider how the Congre.ss and 
the public would treat these proposals if they were presented openly for public 
debate. Congress could, in principle, vote publicly to send aid to one side in the 
Angolan civil war as other nations are doing and we could publicly Invite 
the people of the Azores to choose independence and gain our support. But 
because we maintain a covert operations capability and because such operations 
are permitted, the President can avoid debate in the bureaucracy and with the 
Congress and the public. We can be drawn deepl.v into commitments without our 
consent and have actions taken on our behalf that we have no opportunity 
to stop by public pressure or to punish at the polls. 

Mr. Chairman, in response to the position 1 have outlined briefly this morning, 
one is confronted with a parade of hypothetical horribles — the terrorists with 
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the nuclear weapons, a permanent oil embargo and the like. To these I would 
reply in part that such scenarios seem implausible and should they occur the 
likelihood that covert capabilities could make an important difference also 
seems remote. As to the consequences of legislating a total prohibition in light 
of the possible unexpected catastrophe, I am content to call your attention 
back to the committee’s excellent treatment of this issue in your assassination 
report. 

This country is not, in my view, in such dangerous peril that it need continue 
to violate its own principles and ignore its own constitutional system to per- 
petuate a capability which has led to assassination attempts, to perjury, and to 
the subversion of all that we stand for at home and abroad. We are secure 
and we are free. Covert operations have no place in that world. 

Mr. Chairman, let me say again how grateful I am for this opportunity to 
participate in this historic debate. I have published two articles on this subject 
which I have attached to this statement and which I request be made part of 
the record of your hearings. 

I look forward to your questions. 

Mr. Halperix. Mr. Chairman, my view is really very simple. I be- 
lieve that the United States should no longer maintain the career serv- 
ice for the purpose of conducting covert operations or covert intelli- 
gence collection by human beings. 

I also believe that the United States should outlaw as a matter of 
national policy the conduct of covert operations, and I think this pro- 
hibition should be in a law similar to the assassination statute that 
the committee has already proposed. 

Now I do not put forward these proposals because I believe that 
there never would be a situation in which the United States might 
want to conduct a covert operation or indeed, that there might not be 
a situation where that would seem important to people. 

I do so because I believe that the evil of having a capability for 
covert actions, the harm that has come to our society and to the world 
from the existence of that capability, and the authority in the Presi- 
dent for using that capability far outweighs the possible potential 
benefits in a few situations of using covert means. And I believe that 
in such situations the United States will have to use other means to 
promote its interest. 

I think that the revelations made by this committee in its assassina- 
tion report are sufficient to make that case, and I will therefore draw 
my illustrations from those. 

It seems to me that covert operations are incompatible with our 
democratic institutions with congressional and public control of for- 
eign policy decisions, with the constitutional rights of American citi- 
zens, and with the principles and ideals that we thought this Eepublic 
stood for in the world. 

Let me begin with the last item. 

The CIA operations described in this committee’s assassination re- 
port are disturbing, not only, I would say, much less because murder 
was planned and attempted, but because these operations went against 
all of the principles that we believe in and stand for in the world. In 
Cuba and the Congo and in Chile we intervened in the internal affairs 
of other countries on our own initiative because we thought that we 
knew better than the people of those countries what kind of govern- 
ment they should have and whether they should be prepared to resort 
to assassination to change the kind of government that they seemed to 
be getting. 

We acted not in the belief that the leaders of those countries were 
tools of the Soviet Union or of the international Communist con- 
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spiracy. Our intelligence agencies were telling us correctly that these 
men were popular leaders at home who had broad support within their 
societies, whether or not we liked their policies. 

Indeed, it seems to me the case that we acted against them because 
we feared their popularity, we feared that Lumumba was a spellbind- 
ing speaker and so on. 

In the Congo our efforts were directed at keeping Lumumba from 
speaking and directed at keeping the Parliament from meeting. We 
thus violated basic principles of American values, that a society should 
determine its course by free speech and by parliamentary democracy. 

These are the things precisely that we feared and that our agents 
sought to defeat. 

In Chile we preached to the military the need to ignore the constitu- 
tion and to overthrow a popularly elected government. We warned 
them that the alternative would be the deprivation and starvation of 
the people of Chile. And then we carried out that plan after they 
ignored our proposals. 

In my view these proposals and these operations were covert, not 
only because we would be embarrassed abroad if they came out, but 
precisely because they would not and could not be approved by the 
Congress and the public if they were revealed. 

This is in my view the major evil of having a covert operations ca- 
pability and permitting our Presidents to order covert operations, 
namely that they will order things that they know this society would 
not condone and that the Congress would not condone if they were 
made public. 

Another inevitable consequence of conducting covert operations is 
that it distorts our democratic system, it distorts the way we should 
make decisions and normally do make decisions in this society, and it 
distorts the way public officials are supposed to deal with the Congress 
and the public. 

One ODvious area and one very disturbing area is lying. I think it is 
clear that lying is an essential part of covert operations, and the his- 
tory of that bears it out. I think we should not forget, Mr. Chairman, 
that the erosion of confidence between the President, the executive 
branch, and the people in the society, in my view, started witli the U-2 
affair. We learned then that Presidents lied to us about what we do to 
other countries and what the United States is about. And that has con- 
tinued through a long series of covert operations, the latest of which 
is perhaps Chile, or perhaps now Angola. 

In my view, in the case of Chile, actual perjury was committed be- 
fore Senate committees. Whether or not that is the case, it surely is 
clear that the Congress and the public were systematically deceived 
and systematically lied to about what we had done in Chile. 

Now in my view such deception needs to be stopped if we’re going 
to regain the trust that we need in this society. It cannot stop as long 
as we conduct covert operations. Given the current lack of consensus 
in our society about what our foreign policy interests are, every major 
covert operation will produce controversy inside the executive branch. 
It will produce controversy among those few Congressmen and Sen- 
ators who are told about it, and the inevitable results will be press 



leaks and the inevitable response to press leaks -will be additional lies 
or additional deception of the American people. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I wrote those remarks before I read the com- 
mittee’s report on Chile, and I must say that reading that ^ e^ much 
reinforces this view, and I would like to just call your attention back 
to the description in this committee’s report on covert action in Chile. 

From Independence in 1818 until the military coup d’etat of September 1973 
Chile underwent only three brief interruptions of its democratic conditions. 
From 1932 until the overthrow of AUende in 1973 constitutional rule in Chile was 
unbroken. 

[See Ajppendix A, p. 144.] 

Mr. Chairman, we are all aware of the precious few number of 
countries in which that is true, and I think all of us believed that the 
fonction of American policy in part was to maintain those kinds of 
institutions in those kinds of countries, and indeed, apologists of 
covert operations tell us that that is the purpose of covert operations. 

But if one looks at the objective of the American covert operation 
in Chile during this period, they were not designed to maintain that 
system. 

Our objective was not to preserve a free democratic election 
process in Chile. Our objective was very simple. It was to keep 
Salvador Allende from coming to power. We tried to do that by 
intervening in elections. We tried to do that by buying newspapers. 
We tried to do that by creating false propaganda which would scare 
the people of Chile. And when all that failed, when Salvadore Allende 
received the vote and was going to be elected President of Chile, we 
went to the military of Chile, and said, you now have a higher duty. 
It is the duty to prevent him from coming to power by overthrowing 
the constitution, by overthrowing more than 40 years of constitution^ 
democratic rule and the tradition going back more than a century. 

We told them that if they did not violate those conditions, that we 
would do everything we could to destroy the economy of Chile, and 
when Salvador Allende came to power we did everything in our power 
to destroy the economy of Chile. And then we were told by the 
administration that we were not responsible for the coup because the 
day before the coup the generals who carried it out did not come to 
us and say, “should we carry out the coup ?” 

I think our responsibility for the coup in Chile, for the fascist 
dictatorship that exists there now, for the repression that exists there 
now, is very clear and is very clearly spelled out in the committee’s 
report on covert action in Chile. We are told in that report that the 
actions in Chile are striking, but not unique. Unusual, but not 
unprecedented. 

And I must say, Mr. Chairman, that in my own view, what the 
United States did in Chile would stand as a reason to abolish covert 
operations almost on its own. 

I think we also know how these techniques can be turned back 
on our own people. The false propaganda, the surveillance, the 
COINTELPRO operations of the FBI, are of a piece with the things 
the CIA was doing abroad. Moreover, the existence of a covert opera- 
tions capability inevitably distorts the decisionmaking process both 
within the executive branch and outside. 



When the President proposes to do something overtly, he must con- 
sult with a large number of people within the executive branch. There 
is often an opportunity for debate. Officials on the intelligence side 
of the CIA can give their views and are consulted, and then thei 
President must come before the Congress and debate the issue. 

All of this can be avoided, all of this is avoided with covert opera- 
tions. A very small number of people, most of whom are career offi- 
cials who have spent their life planning covert operations, propose 
these things, and then four or five very ousy senior officials, we now 
learn, by telephone approved these operations. 

The United States is now conducting operations throughout the 
world which had been subjected to a telephone vote of senior officials 
based on the recommendation of career covert operators. Indeed, I 
would argue, Mr. Chairman, that one of the reasons Presidents choose 
covert operations is precisely to avoid the bureaucratic and public de- 
bates that they come to despise. They want to do things quickly. They 
want to do things without debate. Covert operations provide a way 
to do that, and that is why they choose those policies, and that is my 
view of what is wrong with them. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in response to the proposal that we should 
abolish covert operations, one is confronted with a parade of hypo- 
thetical horrors. The terrorists armed with the nuclear weapon, a 
permanent oil embargo, and the like. 

To th^ I would reply that these scenarios seem to be exceedingly 
implausible, and should they occur, the likelihood that a covert capa- 
bility would make an important difference also seems to me to be 
remote. 

And if there is an unexpected total catastrophe, I would refer the 
committee back to its own dealing with this subject in the question of 
assassinations. The Constitution is not a suicide pact. The President 
does have the responsibility to act if it is genuinely necessary to save 
the Republic, and then he has the obligation to do what Lincoln did, 
to come before the congress and the public and to say openly, “Impeach 
me, don’t reelect me. Stop this operation.” 

With covert operations as they now exist, the President never has 
the responsibility to come before the Republic to say what he did and 
to ask that it be approved or ratified. 

Just to conclude, in my view this country is not in such dangerous 
peril that it needs to continue to violate its own principles and to 
ignore its own constitutional system to perpetuate a capability which 
has led to assassination attempts, to perjury at home, and to the sub- 
version of all that we stand for in the world. 

In my view, Mr. Chairman, we are secure and free and I do not 
believe that covert operations have any place in that world. 

Thank you very much. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Halperin. 

I think I will begin my questions with you, if I may. The committee 
chose the Chilean case as a case history of a covert operation which 
should be made public because of its belief that it contained all of 
the elements, nearly all, that are normally associated with covert 
operations, and for that reason it is a highly instructive kind of report 
to issue. Second, because in the view of most members of this com- 
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mittee, at least, it contained the most drastic examples of abuse con- 
flicting with all of our professed principles as a Nation and 
interfering with the right of the Chilean people to choose their own 
government by peaceful means in accordance with their own constitu- 
tional processes. 

Now, you have suggested that all covert activity be banned. Would 
you include in that clandestine collection of information important to 
the intelligence needs of the country? 

]\Ir. Halperix. I would not, but I do not believe we can collect in- 
telligence information vital to the security of the United States by 
having human agents in the developing parts of the world. We could 
have a spy in the Kremlin. I’m quite prepared to have that. But as the 
committee report itself shows, if we send people to Chile to find out 
day to day whether there’s going to be a coup, they end up influencing 
that coup just in the way they respond to the information, thus the 
Chilean military learned that we would want a coup. 

In my view, the only purpose for which information of that kind 
is essential is to carry out coups, and if we give up covert operations in 
the Third World, then I think we can give up the presence on a routine 
basis of individuals in those countries who collect information. 

Now, there may be cases where one can in fact collect very im- 
portant information about the Soviet Union by having an agent in 
Paraguay. I would suggest that those be done on a case-by-case basis. 
I would say no a^nts abroad except if they are approved on a case- 
by-case basis to collect information about countries oi genuine concern 
to us, and then put under very tight control. 

The Chairmax. In other words, you are not actually proposing a 
total ban on all covert operations but you would impose severe restric- 
tions, even on the use of clandestine agents, for the purpose of col- 
lecting intelligence information. 

Mr. Halperix. I am proposing, without the exception I mentioned, 
a total ban on all covert operations. I am suggesting that we greatly 
control but not eliminate human collection. 

The Chairmax. I personally believe that in our society, sooner or 
later, any covert operation of any scale is going to surface. It’s just a 
question of time, and since that is one of the attributes of a free 
society, and a price that we are willing to pay, we might as well face 
up to it. This means that sooner or later any sizable covert operation 
that we undertake in a foreign country is going to come to light one 
way or another. 

It is also my personal view that since that is true, and has indeed 
happened, the cumulative effect of these exposures has had an ex- 
traordinarily damaging effect on the good name and reputation of the 
United States throughout the world. 

I’m concerned about the propriety, however, of writing into law an 
absolute ban for two reasons. The first you have covered. Who can 
forecast the future? We might be on the brink of some horrifying 
nuclear holocaust, and a covert operation of some kind might prevent 
the destruction of civilization. You say in that case don’t worry be- 
cause the Constitution is not a suicide pact and the President has and 
could draw upon his constitutional authority to preserve the Republic. 

But I see a second case, unrelated to the imperatives of national 
survival, and that is a case like Portugal, where 8.5 percent of the 
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people have expressed themselves against a Communist regime and 
are struggling to achieve some kind of democratic government. 

Xow, assume in that case, that a very small and militant Communist 
minority covertly supported and financed by the Soviet Union is at- 
tempting to impose such a regime against the express will of a com- 
manding majority of the people. Now, in that kind of case, if we were 
to elect to attempt to assist the democratic parties in the struggle, and 
the facts surfaced some months or some years later, that’s not the kind 
of thing that we would have to plausibly deny in accordance with that 
doctrine. It would be a case that we can say, “Yes, we were there and we 
are proud of it, because what we tried to do clearly conformed with 
our traditional values as a nation. We stand for that.” 

I think that kind of covert activity would not be damaging to the 
good name and reputation of the United States, given those 
circumstances. 

Now, my question to you is, what about cases of this kind in connec- 
tion with your recommendation of a total ban ? 

Mr. Halperix. Let me answer that in two ways, Mr. Chairman. 
First, I would say that one has to weigh whatever benefits you think 
might accrue from that kind of activity in those situations against the 
cost of having the capability and having the President able to use it. 

Second, my recomendation is not that we do not interfere in the 
affairs of other countries, but simply that we not do it by covert 
operations. 

In my view the United States and the countries of Western Europe 
have quite properly interfered in the affairs of Portugal by saying 
to the Portuguese people, if you maintain a democratic, open system, 
we will give you some substantial economic assistance. It you get a 
government we consider closed and repressive, we will not. And I 
would say that we might well want to step up and increase that aid. 

Now, as far as covert aid, I would say first of all I would not go to 
them, I would let them come to us. And then I would say, we will do 
it, but we will not do it covertly, and you have to choose between 
taking the aid openly or not taking it at all. It is no secret, for ex- 
ample, that the socialist parties of Western Europe give aid to Portu- 
gal, and Portugal takes it. 

The Chairman. The difficulty I find with your answer to the situa- 
tion I posed is simply this. It is easy to say in such situations, “Do it 
openly.” But in the situation I described, there is a struggle going on 
for the kind of government that is going to be established, and overt, 
open foreign interference in that struggle would probably be highly 
counterproductive. It would be resented the way open, foreign inter- 
ference in the political process in the United States would be resented. 
Doubtless it would backfire on the ve^ groups we sought to help. 
Thus, I think that answer is too easy. It is too easy to say in such a situ- 
ation, “let it be overt, let it be open, let them come to us and we will give 
them economic assistance or foreign aid,” when that doesn’t really 
address itself to the kind of situation that exists there. 

The Eussians, if it were profitable for them to come in openly, 
would be doing it openly, but they recognize, I suppose, that such open 
intervention would be counterproductive to their cause. I’m saying 
that there may be situations where the United States could act covertly, 
but would not be embarrassed later when it became known because our 



action was in line with our best traditions, helping people when they 
needed help to achieve free government. 

The problem I see with covert operations in the last 20 years is that 
they have been utterly directed toward the opposite objective, keeping 
all kinds of despotisms, corrupt, rotten regimes in power all over the 
world. When we have been exposed in having done it, we have been 
severely damaged, and we have really lost our capacity for moral 
leadership. 

Mr. Halperin. If you say that, if the situation is one in which the 
aid could only be given secretly, I would think one would have to 
weigh how often you think it will occur, how important you think that 
will be against the consequences which we have seen in the past of 
having a covert capability, and whether you think you can correct it. 
But I agree that is a hard balance, and my view is that we can help 
those people enough in open ways that we should not take the course 
of havmg covert operations. 

The Chairman. Would any other members of the panel care to com- 
ment on this particular question ? 

Mr. Clifford. Might I do so ? 

The Chairman. Please. 

Mr. Clefford. I find Mr. Halperin’s eloquence on Chile very impres- 
sive. The main reason I find it so is that I agree with him completely 
insofar as Chile is concerned. I think we never should have gone into 
Chile. I think that our so doing violates the restriction that we should 
use covert operations only when the national security of the United 
States is involved. 

I do not believe the national security of the United States is involved 
in Chile. I think we never should have gone in. So when he talks about 
Chile, I agree with all that he says, and I agree also with the emotional 
factor that is present there in his comment. At the same time, we must 
be careful when we feel emotionally about a situation of that kind that 
we don’t permit ourselves to be affected when we must reason out a 
legislative enactment for the future. 

We cannot foresee what lies ahead. We must be very careful that we 
do not restrict ourselves because of the lack of prescience that we have 
as to what the future will bring. 

Now, I know there have been covert activities on the part of our 
Government that have been very valuable. Almost the first one that we 
took, the first step that we took was in early 1948 under President 
Truman, when it was entirely possible that the future of Western 
Europe was at stake. You will remember that he enunciated the Tru- 
man doctrine message in 1947 that saved Greece and Turkey, most 
historians believe, and then in the spring of 1948 there was an enor- 
mously important election in Italy. The Communists were very promi- 
nent. It looked as though they were going to win. If Italy had gone 
Communist, at that time, the Mediterranean could have very well gone 
Communist, and the impact on France and Belgium and other coun- 
tries in Europe would have been very profound. 

The United States saw fit to conduct a covert operation in Italy. Had 
they done so openly, it not only would have been counterproductive, 
but I think it would have assured a Communist victory. 

The United States is not liked in a great many parts of the world. 
It isn’t particularly liked in South America, for instance, and as soon 
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as the United States presence is known, then its allies in that particu- 
lar country are under suspicion. I think, for instance, one of the curious 
results of our efforts in Chile is probably to reduce substantially the 
standing of the Socialist Democratic Party which we were attempting 
to help. And that’s what we have to be so careful about. 

So, Decause there have been failures, we should not restrict ourselves 
because there have been successes. We should not freewheel. We should 
find a middle ground so that we profit from the mistakes of the past 
but still leave ourselves open to the opportunities of the future. 

Thank you. 

The Chairman. I have just one followup question for you in that 
regard, Mr. Clifford, and then I will turn to other members of the 
committee. 

You have given us some recommendations concerning changes that 
need to be made, and one of those recommendations was to establish 
a joint congressional oversight committee which would participate in 
future covert action decisionmaking. 

I take it from what you said that this is not a matter that can be 
likened to the present law in which the Executive decides to undertake 
covert action and afterward simply reports that decision to six differ- 
ent committees of the Congress, out that your concept would be such 
that a new committee would at the very least have a consultative role. 
In other words, it would be advised in advance of the initiation of any 
new significant covert operation. This profmsed committee would ^ 
given an opportunity to express its own opinion either for or against it, 
and thus bring its influence to bear on tne final decision of the Presi- 
dent. It would have the tools, that is, the fiscal tools, if an administra- 
tion persisted in going against its advice, to reduce appropriations or 
to retaliate in some way that is consistent with the congressional control 
of the purse strings. 

Mr. Clifpord. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I think that on this particular 
issue, the whole future of the efforts of this committee and the future 
of our country insofar as covert activities are involved, depend on that 
major premise. You cannot be assured of proper oversight if you leave 
it all to the executive branch of the Government. It doesn’t work that 
way. The power of the institution of the Presidency is so great in the 
executive branch of the Government that he can avoid almost any kind 
of oversight that you might set up within the executive branch. He, as 
a member of the National Security Council, appoints the other mem- 
bers of the National Security Council, so they become his men. 

They in turn appoint the 40 Committee, so he has complete control 
over them. 

The Kockefeller Commission suggested that the President’s Foreign 
Intelligence Advisory Board be greatly strengthened and that they 
could constitute the oversight. I disagree. It is very limited, the func- 
tion that they can perform. They are all appointed by the President. 
If the President chose to, technically he could just appoint individuals 
whose views he already knew, and whose attitudes were exactly similar 
to his. 

So there is no real protection there within the executive branch of 
the Government. If you’re going to get the protection that we have to 
have, you’ll get it only, I believe, from the legislative branch of our 
Government. In this regard, if I might say with all respect, I believe 



the Congress has failed up until now because since the enactment of the 
National Security Act of 1947, 200 bills have been presented in the 
Congress of the United States looking toward greater control and 
oversight. Of these, about 147 of them had to do with setting up a 
special committee of the kind that we are talking about. 

Out of 200 bills, all of them died in committee, I think, except two, 
and those two got to the floor and were very substantially defeated. 

Now, what the background of that is I do not know. Lots of time I 
don’t understand the le^slative mind, but I’m telling you only what 
the result is of those particular efforts. 

Now, what we must do is reco^ize that this is where the oversight 
must be. I think that we can arrive at a plan which is constitutional 
and does not involve the encroachment upon the executive branch, as 
you suggest. If the President is under the obligation of referring a 
covert plan to the special committee, I would hope it would be a small 
committee, and after referring the plan, the committee has a chance 
to study it. They then report to the President, and they could report 
to him that they are opposed to it. 

Now, that cannot control the President under our Constitution, but 
he certainly proceeds at his peril after that. He might choose to aban- 
don it if he finds that the oversight committee refuses to approve it. 
He might choose to modify it in such a manner that he would gain 
their consent. If, however, they still say we reject it, and he chooses to 
go ahead, he must have that right to do it under our Constitution. 
Then, however, the Congress, through this committee, can choose to 
exert its appropriating capacity, and can refuse to appropriate the 
money. 

In this way I think we get a kind of oversight that we need. We 
know that the whole CIA operation has been abused in the past be- 
cause of the enormous power of the President. This plan, I believe, in 
this area will prevent the kind of concern that Mr. Halperin properly 
has about many mistakes of the past that we have engaged in. Thank 
you. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Do you have any comment you’d like to 
make, Mr. Vance, on that aspect of the committee’s function ? 

Mr. Vance. No. As I indicated in my opening remarks, Mr. Chair- 
man, I agree with what Mr. Clifford suggested. 

The Chairman. Let’s go then to Senator Hart. 

Senator Hart of Michigan. Maybe my asking you to define national 
security is asldng the impossible, but if it is, the Congress won’t be 
able to define it either. So we ought to face it. So I ask you, Mr. Clif- 
ford, what do you mean by “national security” specifically ? Today in 
Angola ? Years ago in the Congo? 

We’re told that Soviet aid and Cuban military people are in Angola, 
and there are a lot of financial resources there, tf the national security 
of this country involved 

Mr. Clifford. Senator, there is no definitive decision or definition of 
the expression “national security” and there cannot be. What is a 
national security problem today might not be a national security prob- 
lem at all 6 months from now, and vice versa. But we have to have an 
inclusive type of expression of that kind so that those who are in 
charge of our Government will be faced with the respamsibility of 
determining whether the threat that exists is such that it has a pro- 
found impact upon the continued existence of our country. 



I give a rather serious and rather restrictive connotation to the ex- 
pression. At one time it was said that we were in Southeast Asia be- 
cause our national security was involved. I think that was erroneous. I 
don’t need to go back over that whole thing, but I think our national 
security was not involved in Southeast Asia. I believe our national 
security was never involved in Chile. 

Now whether Portugal involvement is a matter of national security 
is a question that must be left to our country’s leaders who have the 
information to understand what other countries are doing there, who 
understand how serious the threat is, whether there would be an impact 
upon NATO, and whether to have a communist country within the 
confines of the NATO organization would lead us into a posture where 
we would be concerned about the continuation of that program in 
Europe. 

Also, Senator, I think our country’s leaders must have a general 
idea of where our country’s interests lie in the world. 

Now we know, for instance, that all that happens in the northern 
hemisphere is of importance to us. We’re very concerned with what 
happens in Canada and Mexico, and perhaps in the Caribbean. That’s 
an area of immediate concern to us. Also, Europe, traditionally after 
two world wars, we know, is an area of enormous interest and concern 
to us. 

I think we have come to know the Middle East is. I think we know 
that the position that Japan occupies in the Pacific is a matter of con- 
tinuing concern. 

So I believe we have to have some general concepts in our mind as to 
where the areas in the world are that really involve our national se- 
curity. This then eliminates a lot of areas in the world where we are 
spending a lot of money now and spinning our wheels and I think 
doing it improperly. 

Senator Hart of Michigan. But your answer suggests that there 
are many factors which, forgetting the geographical location, could 
be assigned as justification for the conclusion that there is national 
security sufficient to justify covert action. 

Several of you have spent time in the White House. Is there some- 
thing about the 'White Hou.se. that generates the tendency to view as a 
grave threat activities and developments which are seen by outsiders 
as merely intense economic competition ? Is there something about the 
responsibility, perhaps attached to the Executive that produces this 
kind of dynamic that you and I outside would think was just hard- 
nosed diplomatic convenience, but if you were the President you would 
regard it as 

Mr. Clifford. I’m not conscious that such an attitude exists. Sena- 
tor. To a great extent the attitudes within the "W^hite House are con- 
trolled by the attitude of the President of the United States. And if 
a President has, as a part of his makeup, a feeling of concern over cer- 
tain types of developments in the world, if, for instance, on occasion, 
he feels that his personal reputation is involved in some international 
imbroglio, those attitudes will be reflected by the men who work for 
him in the "White House. 

We’ve had some men in the White House who reacted very con- 
servatively to developments abroad and handled them very intelli- 
gently. We’ve had some dire emergencies like American planes being 
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shot down or ships being sunk, and some men reacted violently to such 
incidents and some reacted, I think, with great maturity. 

So that there is no generalization that can be made. We’ve had a re- 
cent incident, as you know, that I think to a great extent divided the 
American people, and that was the decision that was made with refer- 
ence of the Mayaguez. 

Senator Hart of Michigan. That wasn’t covert. 

Mr. Clifford. But I’m talking about the geheral reaction to danger 
that occurs in the world. Some felt that that was the thing to do, and 
I thought it was a disaster from the standpoint of our countiy. But 
that’s the way different men look at it. So there is no generalization 
that I think can be made. 

Senator Hart of Michigan. Mr. Vance, do you have a memory of 
those days ? 

Mr. Vance. Yes. In addressing the first question that you put to 
Mr. Clifford, I don’t know whether it really helps but I think I would 
define national security as a matter that affects the vital interest of 
the United States. That helps me a little bit in trying to describe the 
kind of matters that would be encompassed within the national se- 
curity. I don’t know whether that would help others, but it helps me. 

Senator Hart of Michigan. Where does that leave you on the busi- 
ness of the Congo and the threat of a pro-Communist government in- 
volved in the Congo [now Zaire] ? Does that justify covert action in 
the Congo? 

Mr. \^NCE. I can only answer that by saying that one has to, I think, 
take it in the context of the world situation as viewed by the President 
and his advisers at that particular point in history. I agree with what 
Mr. Clifford has said and I don’t think that you can write a statute 
which is so precise that one is going to have a yardstick against which 
to measure it. So it’s ultimately going to depend on the president and 
his advisers and those in the Congress with whom he will be 
consulting. 

Therefore, that would lead me to the conclusion that if you estab- 
lished the oversight committee that we had been talking about, this 
then broadens the focus that is brought to bear in determining whether 
or not the matter in question indeed affects a vital interest of the 
United States and thus its national security. 

Mr. Clifford. Senator, could I add a sentence to that ? I think what 
we’ve been going through as a country is that after the Second World 
War we felt very strongly the responsibility that existed upon this 
Nation because we came out of the war with enormous power. The rest 
of the world really was prostrate and so we accepted more and more 
responsibility. When any trouble liappened in the world, we felt it was 
our burden to go and straighten it out, whether it was in the Congo or 
whether it was in Chile or wherever it was. Well, finally, it got to be in 
Southeast Asia, so we had an international concept at that time which 
I think, as the years have passed, has proved to be erroneous. 

So that today I think the proper attitude is, we do not have this 
worldwide responsibility if we’re talking about being the policeman 
of the world. 

So if before we thought that the Congo was important, I don’t think 
it is so today. I don’t felieve that Chile affects our national security. 
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It’s difficult for me to find places in the world outside of the major 
powers that I believe actually affect our national security. 

So my hope is that we have been through a period that greatly en- 
larged the tenn “national security,” and I hope now in the future it 
will be greatly restricted. 

Mr. Vance. I would like to say I agree with that. 

Senator Hart of Michigan. When Mr. Halperin commented that 
actions had been undertaken covertly which Congress and the 
people of this country would not have tolerated if they had been 
brought up to debate, I made a little note here. I’m not so damn sure, 
because it’s hard to recreate the mood of the 1950’s. We shouldn’t have 
permitted them, but I’m not sure we would have prohibited them. 

The suggestion is made, however, that we grapple with the defini- 
tion of national security. Mr. Clifford says “whether or not a certain 
covert project really affects our national security.” Mr. Vance suggests 
“essential to our national security.” And however we handle that, you 
then say both of you that we need a joint congressional committee so 
that we can filter the covert action proposals that a President wants to 
undertake. 

Mr. Halperin makes the point that the basic charm to covert action 
is its secrecy, and that joint committee is going to come in and respond 
to the problem of secrecy. There will be a vigorous public debate with 
respect to the justification for it or the assumption which gives rise to 
the conclusion via the White House that this is essential to our national 
security. 

My (}uestion is — and this admits to something less than perfection on 
the part of Congress — is it realistic to expect 5 or 10 Members of Con- 
gress, no matter how dedicated, to really be able to challenge the argu- 
ments of the whole national security apparatus without having the 
political support of public debate and puolic reaction ? 

Mr. Clifford. If you’re asking me. Senator, I think the answer to 
that has to be, yes. 

Senator Hart of Michigan. You mean you hope the answer is yes ? 

Mr. Clifford. Well, it has to be yes, if we’re going to continue to 
st^ in the covert business. 

Senator Hart of Michigan. Well, that’s the big “if.” 

Mr. Clifford. And I am convinced that it is important that we stay 
in the covert business on a greatly restricted basis. I find that in an- 
alyzing all of the different oversight plans suggested to me, the best 
is where a President or his chief intelligence officer must bring the 
matter to a congressional committee and there get their reactions. 
I believe that any President would proceed under substantial duress if 
he was proceeding against, let’s say, the unanimous opinion of a 10- 
member committee in the Senate and the House. 

Senator Hart of Michigan. I’d like to have Mr. Halperin react 
quickly to that, but I described the massive national intelligence ap- 
paratus and I don’t know how massive it is when it comes up here, 
but we can’t wrestle really effectively even with public debate with the 
massive professionalism of the Pentagon. They run us around this 
track even with the benefit of public debate. 

Mr. Halperin, how do you feel? 
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Mr. Halperix. Senator Hart, I disagree with Mr. Clifford only at 
great peril. I think that what he has told you comes out of a profound 
knowledge and experience in the executive branch that what many 
members of the Congress think is a solution to the problem, executive 
oversight, will not work and cannot work. I think it’s very important 
that vou take the experience of men like Mr. Clifford to understand 
that. 

I would submit that if Mr. Clifford had spent 15 or 20 years work- 
ing in the Congress, as he has with the executive branch, that he would 
be equally pessimistic about the possibility of the Congress exercising 
that oversight. And it is only out of an ignorance of how the Congress 
works, that he told us about before, that he thinks that Congress can 
fulfill that role. 

My view is that neither executive oversight nor legislative over- 
sight can work, precisely for the reason that you suggest, namely, 
that there is no standard. What is vital to the national security in- 
terest is what the President wants, and the President will always be 
able to overrule or persuade 10 Members of Congress, or people he’s 
appointed in the executive branch. 

Senator Hart of Michigan. I think the records should show that Mr. 
Vance is shaking his head in disagreement with Mr. Halperin. 

'Die Chairman. I would like to ask Mr. Phillips a few questions 
about his proposal that covert action should be taken out of the CIA 
entirely and lodged with a very small, new agency which would be 
available on those few occasions when it was needed. But it would not 
be an apparatus of the kind that we have today which initiates, or 
tends to initiate, covert action on a broad scale. 

I think that this point has a ^eat deal of validity. From what I 
have seen, the apparatus that exists today is not only self-perpetuat- 
ing but it tends in the direction of expanding covert actions of every 
kind and character, because those who are engaged in it are profes- 
sionals and depend for their promotions, for their advancement within 
the Agency, upon thinking up such schemes and pulling them off. Thus, 
you have a kind of self-initiating process that presents these schemes 
to the President in such a way that he can scarcely resist them, and 
off we go this way and that. Are you proposing something that is 
comparable to the discreet sort of British system that I am told once 
existed and maybe still exists? Is that your idea? 

Mr. Phillips. Not precisely. Senator, but perhaps to some degree. 
There are a number of reasons. I think perhaps the first reason is that 
there has been a debate for a number of years and this debate has 
ensued within the CIA intelligence community, as well as the public, as 
to whether it is appropriate to have covert action practitioners work- 
ing in the same organization which comes up with intelligence esti- 
mates. 

As I say, this has been pretty much of a 50-50 proposition, but I 
think that if you can take a vote out at Langley, you will get sort of 
that split. And I would hope by changing this, it certainly would re- 
solve that problem. I think a step like this might be important because 
there’s no question that at this moment the CIA and the intelligence 
community has a public relations problem of some magnitude. When 
you have public relations problems of that kind, you try to take some 
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sort of action to help resolve it, and this would be one of the steps that 
would do it. 

By limiting such a new office in its capabilities and paraphernalia, 
there would be less chance that we would engage in those massive kinds 
of covert actions, the Bay of Pigs for instance, which are clearly not 
going to be covert and not in the long run going to be productive. 

There’s a third reason, and that reason is that I know that there 
are an awful lot of people working in American intelligence, dedicated 
people who have spent their lives working in intelligence, and some 
percentage of that time, perhaps, in covert action. 

Until recently, these people have been pleased that they have been 
called to the White House and thanked by American Presidents, but 
now they feel that they are shabby people. 

If covert action were taken from the CIA, these people could get 
on with the essential business that they have of foreign intelligence 
collection. It would restore some faith that has been lost between 
different departments of the Government. 

In this committee’s report on covert action in Chile there was the 
question : Was this an aberration ? There is one aspect of it, while there 
may have been other examples around the world, in 25 years of covert 
operation and covert activities, the Chile example is the only one that 
I know of in which the Department of State did not advise the am- 
bassador on the scene of the covert operations. 

Now this separation would erase, I think, any tension that might 
arise from that sort of thing. I think probably the real answer is that 
with the large public relations problem, you have to do something and 
do something decisive. 

The Chairman. Well, the public relations problem is really more 
acute for the United States than it is for the CIA. I sometimes think 
that the Army Corps of Engineers is a cement mixer run amok, and I 
feel that the CIA in its compulsive intervention in the affairs of other 
countries, and all the techniques that have been used to try to manipu- 
late foreign governments and events abroad, have caused the United 
States of America to be supplanted by the CIA in the minds of mil- 
lions of foreigners, and that has created an acute public relations 
problem for the United States, and accounts. I think, for the fact that 
we now lack the capacity to give the kind of leadership that once com- 
manded the support of most of the world. We can’t even win any votes 
in the United Nations anymore, such is the present disability under 
which we operate. 

Senator Mondale ? 

Senator Mondale. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I think the suggestions we’ve heard from the panel are very helpful 
because, it seems to me, running through them is a couple of crucial 
principles which must be at the core of any legislative reform. 

One, you all seem to agree on the need for executive accountability, 
namely, that the President himself should be clearly and unquestion- 
ably responsible and accountable for the actions, so that we can get 
away from this fog that we have been trying to penetrate in determin- 
ing who did what and why and so on. 

Second, you all seem to agree that there has to be congressional 
accountability from the Executive to the Congress, structured in a 
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way that, to the fullest extent possible, requires full and candid con- 
sultation prior to the time covert activities are developed. I think this 
is essential. 

It seems to me, then, that the one crucial policy question in dispute 
which must be decided by tbe Congress is what should be the role, 
if any, of this country in covert activities and covert collection. The 
work of this committee shows that that could be a very fateful decision. 

Kunning through all of these covert activities, in my opinion, has 
been an incredibly naive view that somehow covert operations could 
be kept from the public, even though we have an open society. They 
never have been. They never will be. Because of that, our public offi- 
cials are put in the position of lying about it or perjuring, or dissem- 
bling in one way or another, and that certainly has been a humiliating 
experience for this great Nation. 

Third, since covert activities are secret, the record shows that there 
is an almost uncontrollable tendency to play God with other societies 
in a very naive way, to believe that we can manipulate, control, and 
direct another society secretly with a few dollars or a few guns or a 
few bucks or a few lives, in a way that we know we would never be 
controlled by another society that attempted the same tactics on us. 

The question that we have to ask ourselves as a nation, despite all 
of these risks which the record now clearly shows exist, is : Must we 
nevertheless agree to permit the authority for some covert activities ? 
And three of you say yes and one of you says no. 

Could you try to make your case, very briefly, as to why you think 
it is essential to this Nation’s interest to continue to grant that au- 
thority to the Executive ? 

Mr. Clifford. I would take a first try at it. 

I think it would be a serious mistake for this committee to recom- 
mend, and for the Congress to adopt language that would restrict 
future governments, future Presidents, and future Senators and Con- 
gressmen from meeting the problems that confront or will confront the 
United States which we cannot now foresee. I believe there is not such 
a moral or ethical question involved that we have to say now this must 
never happen, this is so bad that under no circumstances can we ever 
go down this road again. I think covert action does not fall into that 
category. 

I think that even though later on our covert activities in some areas 
might have become known, yet because they were unknown at the time 
the action was taken, I think they brought great benefit to the world 
and to this country. I think that some covert actions have assisted us 
in maintaining freedom in the world, and that’s what we have stood 
for, and I think that if we restrict our actions in that regard, there 
could be in the future, areas of the world that might lose their freedom 
because of our inability under a law to go in and help under those 
circumstances. 

So I think that when we talk about possibly the men in the CIA 
playing God, I think that has happened. I think we have to be awfully 
careful that we don’t make the same mistake in attempting to play 
God in writing legislation that would so restrict our future actions 
that it might damage our hopes for freedom in the world. 

Senator Moxdale. Mr. Vance ? 

Mr. Vance. I essentially agree with what Mr. Clifford has said. He 
said it very eloquently. I really do not think that we can foresee at 
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this time what the indefinite future is going to bring. I think it is 
possible, under revised procedures and concepts, to prescribe the extent 
and the manner in which any covert action would be permitted. I be- 
lieve that with that kind of change, it is possible to maintain reason- 
able control and not to take what is a drastic and awfully hard step to 
change by saying by law there shall be no covert action in the future. 

Much of what Mr. Halperin has said is very persuasive, but I don’t 
think he answered the question of what one does if one comes to the 
point where there is a proposed action that is determined to be essen- 
tial to the national interest. Do you then call the Congress into session 
or put before the Congress a change in legislation which says we want 
to change what we have said before ; that is, that there will be no covert 
actions? 

It seems to me that raises all kinds of problems, that what we ought 
to address ourselves to is how you limit action in this area to a very, 
very limited number of operations and provide the controls and over- 
sight to permit that to occur. 

Mr. Philups. Senator, let me answer you from the viewpoint of the 
field operator. In working with the CIA I knew roughly three CIA’s. 
There^s one CIA that I don’t know, and I’ll do this within the frame- 
work of Latin America because that’s the area of my experience. 

There was the time of the cold war in the fifties. The United States 
adopted the policy of containment, which started out to work pretty 
well in Europe and turned out to be folly in Southeast Asia. But the 
fallout from that was very evident in Latin America. In a cold war, 
less than a hot war, the skirmishes in that conflict turned out to be 
between opposing intelligence services, the Soviet KGB and the 
American CIA. 

The Marshall plan saved Europe. A minor role was played in the 
skirmishes. It seems to me important work and perhaps tne sort of 
thing that an American President might decide would fit in the cate- 
gory of national security. 

Next was roughly a period of 10 years in the sixties in Latin 
America. During that period Fidel Castro attempted to export violent 
revolution to most — not some, but to most — of the countries of Latin 
America. He was completely unsuccessful, and I believe that I can 
state unequivocally that covert action played a major role in that 
defeat of Castro. 

The next period that I have known was the seventies, the tail end of 
covert action on a grand scale in Latin America. My secrecy oath 
means that I can’t talk about things that the CIA has done that I 
learned while working there, but there’s nothing in my oath. Senator, 
to tell you what the situation is about things that are not happening. 

This is what is not happening in Latin America in the field of 
covert action. Since the Chile project, which had gone on for more than 
a decade, that was the tail end; and at this moment, if you accept my 
previous definition of covert action as opposed to covert activity, there 
is no covert action going on in Latin America, or at least there wasn’t 
when I resigned less than 7 months ago, and the reason, I believe, was 
that Fidel Castro abandoned his concept of the export of violent 
revolution and there’s no need. 

I’ve been making a number of speeches around the country, and I 
make this point, and people — I find this is one of the things that people 
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sort of give me a funny look about. They don’t really believe it, but 
the CIA, before the current controversy began, before the revelations 
in Latin America, did not have a single covert action problem. No 
group of students was getting money. No newspaper was subsidized. 
No radio stations were being purchased. No intelligence services were 
being subsidized. 

So there’s three. There's one role of the CIA that I don’t know, and 
that’s the eighties. Are we ready to legislate for the eighties ? Say in 
the case of Castro, we read in the newspapers that he has perhaps 3,000 
soldiers in Angola. Is it entirely out of the question that Castro, heady 
from some success in Africa, might renew his attempt to create not 
one, but many Vietnams in Latin America? I just don’t see how we can 
legislate against such a possibility. 

Senator Mondale. Mr. Halperin ? 

Mr. Halperix. I’ve already made my comments, but first I would 
urge Mr. Vance and Mr. Clifford to look at this committee’s assassina- 
tion report on page 284, where it seems to me it deals very well with 
the question of assassinating Hitler or seizing a terrorist’s weapon. 
There’s no way that we can rule that out. You don’t need the authority 
to do something because of this one grave emergency. 

Second, I think we have to understand that we’re not talking about 
whether we should keep three individuals locked up in a room in a 
safe house in Virginia who we must turn loose if there was a national 
consensus that we have a covert operation, because the covert opera- 
tors would tell you that it is too late if you called those men out of 
the room and said “go fix the election in Chile.” 

They will tell you that it’s a long, slow process that requires perma- 
nent assets, and if we were to leave open the possibility of a covert 
operation in Latin America, it means that we must have a permanent 
career service, it means we must have people constantly stationed in 
these countries, it means they must continue to make contacts to locals, 
they must continue to collect information which would otherwi^ be 
irrelevant, and we’re talking about them. What are those people likely 
to be doing all that time while we’re waiting for this one decision, that 
there be a covert operation ? 

So we’re not talking about should we, once or twice in a century, do 
a covert operation. We’re talking about whether, because we think the 
future is uncertain and obviously it is, should we maintain a very 
large permanent establishment which has done all the things in the 
past that this committee knows very well it has done, and which I 
submit and Mr. Clifford has told you cannot be controlled by the 
executive branch, and as you know very well, cannot be controlled by 
the Congress. 

Senator Mondale. One final question. Mr. Phillips suggested some- 
thing that I think makes a lot of sense; namely, if we decide there 
must be some residual authority remaining for covert activity, then 
he said regretfully he would propose taking it out of the CIA entirely 
and putting it in some other institution. I gather, from Mr. Clifford’s 
testimony, this was the way it originally started, with a separate office 
for covert action from the CIA. 

That makes sense to me because it seems first, that the separation 
would serve as a restraint upon it. Second, it would avoid what I think 
is the inevitable corruption of the intelligence gathering and esti- 
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mating function when the same agency that is already engaged in an 
action is also in the process and charged with the responsibility of 
reporting and evaluating it. 

Would the other members of the panel agree that if you have covert 
action, it should be separated as Mr. Phillips suggests, and would 
you also agree that the line between covert action and collection is 
not nearly as fine as is suggested. A lot of the dirty work we’ve 
seen has occurred in the name of covert collection, and therefore 
there’s a nasty question of how you sort those two out. 

Mr. Clutord. A brief response to that. I doubt that the question 
is fundamentally important. I would be satisfied either way. I telieve 
that if Congress creates this new intelligence individual, a director 
general of intelligence who is over the entire intelligence community, 
I think that he could then direct the covert activities. Senator, whether 
they come under a separate agency or whether they stay as a division 
in the CIA. 

The reason I did not specifically recommend it is twofold. One, I 
would be a little concerned that if you took out the covert operation 
and set it up as a separate agency and you had maybe, as you men- 
tioned, 50 to 75 people, because they are solely the covert operators, 
I think that their attention is given to developing covert oppor- 
tunities. They have to justify their existence, and I believe as you 
say, you To men must devote yourself to covert activity, and I think 
they would all go to work and begin to find where there are covert 
opportunities in the world. 

The second concern I would have about it is that if they also, in 
addition to planning covert operations, are to carry them out, then 
I think you begin to get some competing factor between that separate 
agency and the CIA. That would bottier me. 

We would have two outfits perhaps operating in something of the 
same area. I ^lieve that if you leave it where it is and give it the 
kind of control that a new director general would give it, in the 
event that their decision had been made, after going through this 
elaborate process, to launch a covert project, then the covert project, 
after being planned, must be able to use all the assets of the rest of 
the intelligence community. It might very well need the rest of the 
assets. 

So I don’t think it can ever just operate separately. For those 
reasons, rather than create what I think would be an artificial distinc- 
tion, I think I would rather prefer to leave it where it is, if the 
Congress would see fit to create a new position of the director general 
of intelligence. 

Mr. Vance. Senator Mondale, I simply must confess that I don’t 
have the knowledge to give you a precise answer. I think the proposal 
that has been suggested by someone as knowledgeable as Mr. Phillips 
requires very careful consideration. Indeed, I don’t know whether 
or not you need any so-called continuing capability. I don’t know 
what the facts are that would lead to the conclusion that you would 
have to have that capability. I’m not sure that you couldn’t, when it 
was decided that it was necessary or essential to the national interest 
to go forward on a project, put together an ad hoc small group 
to carry the project forward. 
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So I would want to know a lot more about it before I came to the 
conclusion that the maintenance of a continuing capability is 
necessary. 

Mr. Halperin. Senator, I would think — I would make a different 
point. I don’t think you can separate human collection from covert 
operations and I think the Chile report shows that and everything 
we know shows that. But I think it’s important to take that seiwice 
in whatever dimension it’s going to have and separate that from 
the CIA, and I propose that for two reasons. 

One, I think it’s very important that we have a director of CIA 
for analytical purposes who doesn’t have any programs to defend, 
who is not operating, whether it’s covert intelligence collection or 
operations. 

Senator Mondale. That was the original idea of the 1947 act, and 
I think one of the great crises in the CIA has been the number of 
times we’ve been caught without mature, balanced estimates of what’s 
going on, whether it’s the last Middle East war or the collapse of 
the South Vietnamese forces, or the collapse of Portugal. 

Time and time again, perhaps understandably, this whole apparatus 
has been establish^ to gather and evaluate information, but I think 
there is a crucial issue of how we can restore to the CIA ithe capabil- 
ity and the structure that permit it to perform its most crucial and 
essential function. 

Mr. Halperin. I think part of the answer to that is to have it do 
nothing else and whatever else you’re going to do, have it be done 
in separate organization. 

I think another answer is to have it be headed by an analyst, which 
has never been done, someone who understands the problems in 
producing good intelligence analysis. 

Another re£^n I think it’s impoi^nt to ^parate it is that I would 
look to the director of this analytic organization as the one person 
in the executive branch who would be the natural enemy of covert 
operations. I would think he would be the man that Congress would 
call and say, have you done intelligence evaluations? If we kill 
Castro, are we going to get a worse leader? How popular is Lumumba ? 
What are we doing here ? And he is the man to hopefully go to. The 
President and the Congress can look to him to say, is this going to 
work? If it will, is it going to be worse than if it doesn’t work? Have 
we considered the alternatives and so on? And that even for covert 
human collection, he would be the person who would be called in to 
say, do we really need to infiltrate the cabinet, or whatever it is. 
Can’t you find out that information by other means? 

So I would look to that individual as a possible check on the ex- 
cesses of covert collection as well as covert operations. 

Mr. Phillips. I’d just like to add something. Senator. First, I 
welcome the opportunity to agree with my good friend and next door 
neighbor, Morton Halperin, which we don’t always do. I want to 
make another point about my proposition. Those people I’m talking 
about who would be operating that small unit would not be allowed 
to operate overseas. They would be allowed to travel overseas, but not 
to reside in a foreign country. 

Another element of my proposal is based on this. I believe that the 
CIA is highly professional and very capable of doing certain kinds 
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of covert actions. Those are one-shot deals, small in concept, the sort 
of thing that you really can do and keep secret. 

I thij^ that even your own report on Chile acknowledged the fact 
that a lot of it was done professionally. I think that a capability 
should be retained. With such a small unit we would avoid the tempta- 
tion to be drawn into ever greater operations. 

I was listening when the last broadcast was made from the survivors 
at the beach at the Bay of Pigs. I talked to a man whom I considered 
to be very wise, and said : “I know that before you told me you were 
concerned about this operation, and that we decided how it happened 
that we were involved in a secret operation that involved tanks landing 
on a beach. Did you really realize there was going to be such a fiasco 
and it would be such a failure?” 

His answer was, “No, not in this case.” But he said that he knew 
that failure was inevitable. He explained, “As you are aware, the 
popular characterization of the role played by CIA in Iran was that 
the CIA also got on the top of the tanks and led the troops into the 
palace. A year later in Guatemala a relatively limited number of 
advisers accomplished a facet of American foreign policy that our 
President at the time wanted. And so,” my friend explained, “it is 
inevitable. Every success will leave the desire on the part of a chief 
executive or secretary of state to seek the easy way to do things and 
to task us with an imfjossible job.” 

That’s why I think it has to be small. 

Senator Mondale. I think that last statement makes the whole hear- 
ing worthwhile. 

The Chairman. Senator Huddleston. 

Senator Huddleston. Thank you Mr. Chairman. 

I think it’s apparent in our inquiry and the responses that you 
gentlemen have made that we have a very difficult problem, the resolu- 
tion of which, designing legislative requirements and guidelines to 
meet eveiy possible contingency, is certainly not going to be simple. 

One thing that is evident is that when you speak of covert action, 
when you think of devising a policy related to covert actions, you’re 
in a very broad area of operation. I think, as Mr. Phillips has pointed 
out in his statement, that there can be covert action with a capital “C” 
or with a small “c,” and it can involve all the way from giving a ferw 
dollars to a political organization that may be favorable, to supplying 
weapons for assassination or military material for a paramilitary 
operation, which is in essence a war. So I’m wondering whether or not 
in that context there is any way, or should there be any way, of 
delineating between various types of covert action, some specifically 
limited and some acceptable under certain conditions? Is there any 
way to approach that problem on that basis ? 

Mr. Phillips. Senator. I think there is a very easy way for a pro- 
fessional intelligence officer to understand. 

In my mind, the difference between covert activity and covert action 
might be characterized in this way. If you decide that it’s necessary to 
have a public opinion molder working for you, and you do something 
nice for him or he’s cooperating because he likes your government 
or perhaps because you give him a stipend, that’s covert activity. If 
he decides that he wants to start a weekly newspaper and needs only a 
few thousand dollars to get it started, and you give him that money. 



you are engaging in covert action. If you are abroad and there’s a 
problem of terrorists threatening the lives of American diplomats, and 
you say to the man that you are working with in another security 
system, why don’t you do something so it’s a little safer for us around 
the embassy, that’s covert activity if you are an intelligence officer. 
If you say to him, I want to help you create a unit to attack local ter- 
rorists, that’s a covert action. 

Let me put it in a more specific way. If a cable comes in from over- 
seas to CIA headquarters and says we have a politician we would like 
to hire or rent, and this man is going to cost us $1,500 a month, the 
answer would go back, no, you’re not, you’re engaging in covert action. 
You want to help that man with his political ambitions. 

And so the line really is there. Over a period of time the rules of 
that game can be learned, and learned very quickly. 

Senator Huddleston. Well, I think the basic decision that has to be 
made is whether or not the policy of the U.S. Government will to 
intervene in the life and political and social direction of a foreign 
country. 

Now once you make the decision that we will keep our policy flexible 
enough that we will be able to intervene when we deem it to be in the 
best interest of this country, you still ought to have some guidelines 
or some parameters about that intervention. 

Maybe there’s some extent to which you will not go. Now I don’t 
know which is more dangerous to this country : a heavy media-type 
intervention which we have indulged in on a number of occasions, or 
the more direct intervention of supporting an individual. 

Mr. Phillips, in your experience, where we have gone into a heavy 
media campaign to the extent of renting, as you say, commentators 
or newspaper reporters, owning newspapers or broadcasting facilities 
ourselvMj what are the inherent dangers of that kind of operation to 
our position in the world and within the specific country? 

Mr. Phillips. Well, Senator, I think that within the framework of 
your question and the dangers that have been discussed this morning, 
there may be problems in such an operation. Let me draw an analogy 
between ambassadors and Congressmen, because I had a good deal of 
experience with ambassadors and some with Congressmen, and I find 
that there are two kinds. There’s an ambassador, and you go to him 
and you say: I have this clandestine operation and it’s going to be 
tricky, .^d a good ambassador will say, fine, tell me all about it and 
let’s decide whether it’s worth the risk. 

There have been some ambassadors who say, that’s your department. 
That analogy holds true to some extent with the relations between the 
intelligence agencies and Congress. As to what is covert activity and 
what is covert action, I assure you that the very good and very dedi- 
cated American ambpsadors around the world know in 1 minute 
whether you’re engaging in one or another. Certainly the more senior 
officials in Washington know. 

The problem. Senator, I think is this. One, you’re absolutely right in 
saying that the first decision is whether we are going to have covert 
action. If we’re going to have it, how can you achieve a perfect covert 
action system? The answer is very simple: have a perfect foreign 
policy. 
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Senator Huddleston. That’s not any more likely to happen than to 
remove us from our intervention in other countries. But it seems to me 
that there are calculated risks relating to each of the kinds of actions 
that we think of as covert actions winch would in some cases totally 
preclude the use of some. 

You mentioned of course that we ought to outright eliminate assas- 
sinations. Paramilitary operations are a little fuzzier category and 
there’s some question as to whether we should keep that capability. I’m 
concerned really about the internal propaganda effort, the use of the 
media. I think this is something that we ought to be very careful about. 

I don’t know how effective it is. You may be able to point to in- 
stances where it has been very effective. But this is a situation where 
in this country, at least, we think very strongly that the media ought to 
be as free as we can make it. Our Founding Fathers thought that and 
court decisions through the years have strengthened that. And here we 
are willing to subjugate a media in another countiy in order to accom- 
plish our ends. It’s contrary from the very beginning to our own basic 
and fundamental beliefs. I don’t see how we can really gain in the 
world or in a specific country when this is revealed, as it nearly always 
is. 

Do you know of any instances, for instance, where we have been the 
victim of our own media effort within the country, that our intelligence 
information gatherers sometimes lose sight of the fact that they are 
picking up information that we have supplied our^lves and thereby 
get a false impression of what the true picture is within the country ? 

Mr. Phillips. Certainly, Senator, that has happened. But there are 
mechanisms set up to see that such information shouldn’t reach policy- 
making decisions, but I don’t think anyone would tell you that secret 
operations, covert operations, are going to always be perfect in every 
detail. 

The word “hugger-mugger” means, in stealth and secrecy, and it has 
a second meaning, in confusion. It’s inevitable that when you’re deal- 
ing in these tricky fields, there’s going to be some foulup that you don’t 
want. 

The point that I made and the answer which I hope will not appear 
to be flip about foreign policy, is this : I believe that you gentlemen, 
with as much as you’re learning about intelligence operations overseas 
and especially covert operations, have observed that in covert opera- 
tions the intelligence services have served as instruments of foreign 
policy. It’s just that simple. 

So if a President says, do everything you can in a given situation, 
everything includes working with newspapermen. I don’t think it 
should include assassination, but it does say work with newspapers. It 
would make it very simple, indeed, if legislation said covert action can- 
not use media. But it would take away a major part of covert action, 
and that would have an impact. 

Senator Huddleston. Mr. Clifford ? 

Mr. Clifford. I have this feeling that when you get into that degree 
of detail, Senator, we have a tendency to get away from what would be 
my major concern. If you get it down to the point where in legislation 
you begin to define what is a covert activity or what is a covert plan, 
then I become deeply concerned. 
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Now, not to be overly dramatic, but suppose at some time in the 
future we were to learn that the Soviets had a plan to place offensive 
nuclear weapons in a circle around the continental United States, and 
suppose they picked points in southern Europe and in Africa, and then 
suppose some effort was being made in either South America or Mexico, 
and then suppose they came around and entered into the Pacific, and 
then suppose they came into the Arctic, and then it came to our atten- 
tion that there was a conceived plan by the Soviets to try to get the de- 
gree of control that they could in various countries so that they could 
place offensive weapons that were directed against the United States. 

I would suggest to you that it would be unwise, if, under those cir- 
cumstances, our Government at that time was to find itself restricted 
in its efforts to prevent that plan from being carried through to 
fruition. 

Senator Hart of Michigan. Could I ask a question here ? What would 
Mr. Halperin say ? 

Mr. Halperin. Well, I think that we would be obviously free to take 
the various kinds of steps with overt action we would take to that. The 
notion that the way to deal with that problem is a covert capability I 
find exceedingly dubious. We presume the Soviet Union is trying to 
extend its influence, and I think we can counter it and have countered it 
by a variety of overt means. One would have to look at the details of 
the scenario. I find it a very implausible scenario, and one in which I 
would say that our capability to deal with it would be sufficient without 
a covert capability. 

Now, if it got to the point where we really were talking about a 
threat to survival of the United States, then the President would act, 
and I think it would be appropriate for him to act. I find it hard to be- 
lieve, even in this kind of scenario, that the critical thing would be a 
covert operation, not to say that a covert operation mi^t not be of 
some value, but the question is whether it’s critical to the success of the 
operation, or whether we want to maintain the capability for having it. 

The Chairman. I’ve been called away and I’m going to ask Senator 
Hart of Michigan to take over as chairman. 

Before I leave, I just want to make this one point. I can’t recognize 
the double standard being applied in all of this kind of talk. When we 
talk about a benign intervention in Chile involving a contribution by 
our Government to El Mercurio, one of the most important news- 
papers in Chile and suggest what’s wrong with that, what would we 
think if the Government or Brazil were subsidizing the New York 
Times? 

Do we live by a separate standard? Do we have a superior right? 
Or do we recognize that if we can play this kind of game, then other 
governments are free to play it here. Are we to be treated on the basis 
of a different principle than we apply to foreign people? 

That’s the thing that never seems to get answered, because I think 
the question answers itself. We do live by a double standard and do 
we have certain rights against other people that we would not tolerate 
for a moment for them to assert against us ? 

Senator Huddleston. The chairman suggested that we should per- 
haps invoke the old Biblical standard of do unto others as we would 
have them do unto us. 



Mr. Cleffoed. I think the trouble with that is that if they did it to 
us first, then it might be all over. 

Senator Huodleston. Are you suggesting, Mr. Halperin, that in 
most or even all of the instances in which we have become involved in 
covert activity, we might have had just as great an opportunity for 
success if we had proceeded in an overt way ? 

Mr. Halperin. I’m not saying that there’s never been a case where 
covert action was important. I’m saying that in most cases a decisive 
form of intervention, as in Western Europe after the war, was public 
and overt and had the virtue of debate within the American society 
and would be decided within a constitutional procedure, whether to do 
it or not. In my view, that’s not only an appropriate but an inevitable 
form of intervention in most of the countries in the world. We are too 
rich and powerful to avoid that. But that’s very different from our 
deciding to secretly intervene. 

Senator Httddleston. I think my time is up, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hart of Michigan [presiding]. The Senator from 
Maryland ? 

Senator Mathias. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would first like to thank all of the members of the panel for 
sharing their thoughts and experiences with us. I personally feel that 
what we’re doing today will have more value for the future than some 
of the previous Tiearin^ that we’ve held which may have been more 
dramatic but which will have less real positive force in deciding what 
ought to be done in the reform of our institutions and the changes in 
our system. This may not only prevent abuses we have been learning 
about, but will also make the system work better than it has worked 
before. 

One of the interesting facets of today’s discussion, I think, has re- 
volved around the question of what is national security, what is a 
question of vital or essential national security ? And I was interested 
in Mr. Clifford’s suggestion as to certain areas in which we might say 
that there was indeed a vital national security. 

But leaving aside for a moment what particular subjects would be 
called vital to national security, because good men could disagr^ 
on that, by what procedural process do we arrive at a definition in 
any given moment of what is vital to national security ? Is that to be 
the decision of the President alone? Is it to be the decision of the 
President acting on the advice of the National Security Council? Is it 
to be the decision of the Congress alone? Or in fact, if it is to be de- 
fined as something which is truly a matter of the ultimate national 
security, doesn’t it require the joint action of the executive and the 
lemslative branches in some form? 

Mr. Clifford. If it is a public matter, then obviously we understand 
what happens. We understand that when there is a threat to our 
country, and the President presents the fact, he will say it in a message 
to the Congress, and the Congress will debate that threat. This is an 
ordinary instance. And then the Congress with its constitutional 
power may choose to declare war, after which the President goes 
about carrying on the functions given to him. 
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Senator Mathias. That is, of course, the ultimate example of joint 
action. 

Mr. Clifford. That’s right. That’s under ordinary circumstances. 
But in the world in which we live today, we have found in these past 
years, particularly since the Second World War, that you cannot con- 
duct all of our Nation’s affairs in that manner. That is the conclusion 
that I think a number of people have reached, so that when the ques- 
tion has come up as to whether the national security of our country 
is involved, generally speaking up until now the President of the 
United States has made that decision alone in a number of instances. 
We assume that he knows of all the covert activities that have taken 
place. It is written in the 1947 law that before one can take an action 
of this kind, that national security must be involved. So one assumes 
he has made that decision in a number of cases. 

Now, I find that a faulty method for reaching this very important 
conclusion. I have suggested that the Congress should have a part to 
play. It reaUy has not up until now, and I think that it must meet 
its responsibility and pass a law so that it will assume some part of 
that burden. Now, it may be — and I do not say this critically — it may 
be that Congress has not wanted to assume this burden because it is 
better to stay on the sidelines, and if a President’s decision turns out 
badly, then the Congress is in a position to say they had no part of it, 
and they can then criticize the decision made. The world is too dan- 
gerous today for that attitude, in my opinion. I think that Congress 
must agree that it must divide some of this responsibility with the 
President under the kind of plan we have discussed. 

Senator Mathias. Mr. Vance ? 

Mr, Vance. I really have nothing to add to that. What I was trying 
to say earlier was just that there must be a way of having the Congress 
share in this process. "What a number of us have recommended is that 
it share the process through the review function with the right to ex- 
press their dissent to the President, but not veto. 

As Mr. Clifford has said, if it continues thereafter, then they have 
the power of the purse which they can apply. 

Senator Mathias. But this is a very hard power to apply under emo- 
tional circumstances such as those we had during the Vietnam war. 

Mr. Vance. That’s entirely correct. I share with Mr. Clifford the 
feeling that if a President, after proposing to the oversight com- 
mittee the undertaking of a covert action, finds that he gets a unani- 
mous view from the oversight committee that this should not be done, 
and he meets with them and hears the reasons for it, then he is very 
likely to change his mind. 

Senator Mathias. Moving to a slightly different subject, Mr. Vance, 
a lot of the discussions today have centered around political covert 
action. What about the somewhat different problem of paramilitary 
action, the kind of thing that went on in Laos, which was a Defense 
Department operation but which was essentially concealed from the 
Congress for a long period of time ? 

Mr. Vance. I would consider that a form of covert action. It is a 
larger form of covert action than other types that Mr. Phillips has 
referred to. That clearly is a form of covert action, with special prob- 
lems involved with it, particular^ in light of the enactment of the 
War Powers Act. The issue is raised as to whether or not the War 
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Powers Act prohibitions would cover paramilitary action if U.S. mili- 
tary personnel were not being used and if the action was being con- 
ducted by a foreign country' with nonmilitary advisers, but with 
equipment provided by the United States. [See app. C, p. 226-1 
So that’s a different complex of problems.^ 

Mr. Clifford. Senator, under the law that has existed up until now, 
President’s had the feeling that their obligation to the Congress was 
minimal. Even under the 1974 Foreign Assistance Act, which required 
a President to report to this special congressional committee, there is 
considerable doubt as to whether he had to report in advance of tak- 
ing the covert action, or whether he could report after it had been 
started or even after it was concluded. [See app. D. p. 230.] 

I think that grants him much too much power. Under the concept 
that we have discussed here, I think that we could prevent actions that 
have taken place in the past. You will recall in early 1969 our Govern- 
ment started the bombing of Cambodia, and then in order to conceal 
the bombing of Cambodia they filed false rei>orts with both the Senate 
and the House of Representatives. 

Now, I am suggesting that there was no original obligation 
upon a President, one might assume under the law, to come in and 
make a report to the Congress. It would be infinitely more difficult, I 
believe, to follow a course of action of that kind if a President were 
under an obligation of reporting to this oversight committee before he 
launched such an activity. 

Senator Mathias. I would agree, certainly, with that recommenda- 
tion. 

I have one other question for Mr. Phillips. Could he estimate for us 
what proportion of the covert actions run by your stations were ini- 
tiated at the station level ? 

Mr. Phillips. I’ll take a rough stab at that. There are a lot of dif- 
ferent countries with different circumstances, but I would say perhaps 
25 percent. Of that 25 percent I would say that the first 20 percent 
originated because of some feeling that the President of that country 
had and would be having lunch with the American Ambassador, and 
he would say now look, Im fighting a “just war” and someone’s coming 
over the moimtain and trying to topple my government and I need 
some help. And if the American Ambassador said fine, we will send in 
troops and go through with it and have an overt program of help, that 
President, in most countries of Latin America, would say thanlffi very 
much, but I can’t stand that politically from a domestic standpoint. I 
want clandestine help. So that’s why I made the point that the best 
operations in the covert field have been where we have tried to help 
friends because they felt they were in situations where they were in 
peril. 

Senator Mathias. But that by definition would be originated or ini- 
tiated by a hint or a suggestion from the host government. But what 


I On December 5, 1975, Mr. Vance wrote the select committee with the following supple- 
ment to his response to Senator Mathias’ question : • • paramilitary operations are 

perhaps unique In that It is more dllBcult to withdraw from them, once started, than 
covert operations. This Is well Illustrated by the case of the Congo, where a decision was 
taken to withdraw In early 1966, and it took about a year and a half before the operation 
was terminated. Once a paramilitary operation Is commenced, the recipient of the para- 
military aid tends to become dependent noon It and inevitably advances the argument 
that to cut back or terminate the aid would do the recipient great damage. This makes It 
especially difficult to disengage.” 




about projects that were genuinely thought up, the brain children of 
the station ? 

Mr. Ph^ips. By saying that it was 5 percent of a total of 25, I 
would say it’s about 5 percent. And those proposals would generally be 
characterized as ones that I might call covert activity rather than covert 
action. 

Senator Mathias. Were these ever vetoed by the Washington head- 
quarters, in your experience ? 

Mr. Philips. Oh, yes, absolutely. Senator, I think that Foreign 
Service personnel in general feel the obligation to report back to Wash- 
ington as many ideas as they can about how certain things should be 
handled. Intelligence officers certainly fit that category, and they try 
to come up with imaginative proposals and so forth. Sometimes their 
proposals are absolutely ridiculous and they get slapped on the wrist. 
It happens quite frequently. Usually the ambassador tells them, don’t 
be silly. 

Senator MATmAS. Has your experience been that the ambassadors 
have played an important and significant role in these decisions ? 

Mr. Phhjjps. Absolutely, with one exception. 

Senator Mathias. What was that? 

Mr. Philups. Chile. 

Senator Mathias. Have they generally had an effective veto ? 

Mr. Phillips. Yes. There’s a myth about people who work overseas 
in intelligence, that the ambassador really doesn’t know about them. 
He knows a great deal of them, who they are, where they’re working. 
Indeed, he finds out what their personal problems are. And so on 
ambassador overseas is really a very important man. He has a long 
black car and he is the President’s representative. 

After President Kennedy sent out a letter, it was made quite clear 
to station chiefs that the ambassador was a very important man [ex- 
hibit 7‘]. As I said before, the only time I’ve known that an ambassador 
was not in a position to say stop or go slow or start, was in one single 
case. 

Senator Mathias. Thank you very much. 

Senator Hart of Michigan. The Senator from Colorado ? 

Senator Hart of Colorado. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I think each of the witnesses today has repeatedly said something 
very important. That is, there is a temptation to allocate responsibility 
to and, in fact, blame the intelligence community without equally in- 
volving Congr^. This is a theme which this committee constantly has 
to be aware of in my judgment. 

Many of the abuses of the past have in fact flowed either from the 
lack of congressional involvement and congressional lassitude, or in 
fact even from pressure from Congress to take action of some kind to 
resolve some sticky situation abroad. So I think Congress and poli- 
ticians generally have to share the blame. As President Kennedy said 
with regard to Cuba, there’s plenty of blame to go around. So I think 
that we always have to resist the temptation to point the finger at the 
CIA or FBI or someone else. 

But Mr. Clifford, I note a distressing theme in the correspondence 
that you had with President Kennedy in October of 1961 in response 
to a request from him for advice on how to handle the CIA particularly 
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[exhibit 8‘] I think you outlined four of five points to keep in mind in 
early discussions with the Director of the CIA what might be done to 
make the CIA more effective. 

The fifth point is the one that I think is of most concern. And you 
say— 

from time to time, efforts are made In Congress to institute investigations of 
intelligence activity or establish a joint congressional committee on foreign 
intelligence. Such efforts must be stoutly and intelligently resisted for they can 
seriously hamper the efiSclent and effective operation of our intelligence 
activities. 

Now, you pointed out the 147 out of 200 bills that had to do with 
establishing just this kind of committee and the success with which 
they all met in the Congress. What, in your judgment, can be done 
first of all to resist the temptation on the part of the White House to 
treat the Congress as a second-class branch of government? Second, 
if your own views have substantially changed since this memorandum 
was written, what can be done to get the Congress back in the 
ballgame ? 

Mr. Clifford. Senator, I think they have changed somewhat but 
I think the context at that time had to do with efforts that were being 
made in some areas by some members of the Congress to bring the 
Bay of Pigs into such focus that it brought it into the political arena 
in the United States. 

And Senator, as President Kennedy said at the time, there was a 
good deal of blame, and enough blame to go around. 

Now at the time there was a very substantial effort being made in 
some quarters to point out that the incident had been poorly planned, 
that those involved should have known better, and the attitude at the 
time was that their culpability should be decided and the CIA was 
under bitter attack in a number of areas. The NSC came under attack 
also for certain failures on their part. 

There was a very real concern within the executive branch of 
Government that should this attitude be carried on indefinitely, that 
serious damage could occur to the whole intelligence operation of the 
United Stat^. 

The comment was not made in the light of informing Congress on 
the subject we’re now discussing but in efforts that were being made 
at the time that we felt would be so damaging to elements in the 
intelligence community that it would be inimical to our interests. 

Now in addition there is a second answer. I think that that’s 1961 — 
that’s 14 years ago — I think that a great deal has transpired since 
then. I think that to a certain extent we felt that the system was work- 
ing reasonably well at the time insofar as the Congress was concerned. 
There were senior Members of the Congress in kith the Senate and 
the House who were in contact with the intelligence community and 
I think that we felt that the system was going reasonably well. 

However, in the last 14 years the operation has not gone well, so 
that I think that we must face up to the fact that there have been 
dangerous developments. Our country has been damaged severely by 
the publicity that has come out, and because of the lessons of the past, 
I would like to make the Congress somewhat of a partner with the 
executive branch before we launch on these very dangerous missions. 


' See p. 13©. 



Senator Hart of Colorado. Well, in that connection, I again, with 
my colleagues, would like to open this question up to all the members 
of the panel and not to a specific individual and would invite other 
responses. Is it feasible to erect a standard for the people making the 
decisions about future operations, either in the White House or in the 
Congress, or hopefully in both; a standard that the operation will 
only be undertaken if it is the opinion of the people making the deci- 
sions that a majority of the American people would favor that opera- 
tion if they were given all the facts ? 

Now that kind of standard is difficult in two regards. It still leaves 
a great deal of judgment in the minds of those making the decision. 
And second, it is based upon a very difficult premise, and that is, if all 
the facts were available. 

We have difficulties with these operations in two respects. In the case 
of the Mayaguez^ which has been discussed, apparently all the facts 
were not available, even to the person, the President of the United 
States, niaking the decision at the time. In other cases the facts had 
been available, as in Vietnam and other places where the President 
or whomever was making the decision, sought afterward to conceal 
the facts available to him or to them, from the Congress or from the 
American people. 

So I think the political realities or the recent political history is 
such that that’s a very difficult standard to achieve, if all the facts 
were available. 

But can any of you respond to that general proposed standard? 

Mr. Vance. I will try to respond to it. Senator Hart. It seems to 
me that could be one of the criteria and I would expect that to be in 
the minds of the President, his advisers in the National Security 
Council and on the joint oversight committee. This would be a fac- 
tor, particularly in light of history and the problems that we have 
seen with respect to covert actions. But I don’t think you can make that 
the sole standard. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. How do you avoid the situation that 
apparently we had in Vietnam where the President or successive Presi- 
dents knew, if all the facts were available to the American people, 
that that venture would not have had the support of the majority ? 

Mr. Vance. That gets to another factor and it doesn’t relate to 
intelligence operations. I, for one, have felt that many Presidents have 
failed to make proper use of their Cabinets. When it came to sensitive 
foreign policy or national security issues, it was always a small group 
of us who were involved in such matters on a day-to-day basis, who 
were called in to advise on making the decisions. 

In my judgment it would have been better if on some of those broad 
issues that affected the future of the country the matter had been dis- 
cussed more with the full cabinet so that the views of those who are 
out and around the country or those of us involved in national se- 
curity affairs, could have been heard and could have brought to bear 
the thoughts of the people of the United States on what’s going on. 

I don’t think that’s unique in the administrations that were around 
in the sixties. I think that that has always been a problem. Whether 
anyone can do anything about it, I don’t know. I think that’s one of the 
things that has been a problem. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. But there’s some horror stories that are 
in print that have not been substantially denied about the Johnson 
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Cabinet — that Cabinet members at various times were so intimida^ 
by the President that any dissent was tantamount to termination with 
some prejudice. 

Mr. Vance. I never saw anything to support that. It may be a 
factor, but, not in my experience. 

Mr. Clifford. You have touched upon a subject that I think is not 
susceptible to legislation. I believe that, perhaps more in Washington 
than any other place, there is a human sentiment that is as deep as any 
that fixes itself in a man’s mind, and that is the desire for vindication. 

So if a President launches upon a certain course of action, he will 
feel that given some more time and some more effort, it’s all going to 
turn out as he thinks it will turn out, and, if along the way he has 
to get a little more time and possibly a little more force in order to 
accomplish his end, this overpowering desire will be vindicated, and 
his judgment is such that at some times these individuals, not only the 
Presidents, will perhaps be in false positions. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. Mr. Phillips, what is appalling to many 
of us and I think it’s unfortunate that our committee has not gotten 
into it more, is the quality of intelligence. 

We STOnd billions of dollars a year; estimates range from $6 to $8 
billion for the entire community. The House Intelligence Committee 
and others have gotten into the fact that as often as not, presuming 
you want to get into covert operations, decisions which are made about 
when and where and how to launch the^ operations are based upon a 
chaotic, insufficient set of facts or on misinformation, and they result 
in great tragedies in this country or to some other coimtry, or both. 

In your judgment what can be done to get people out of the kind of 
farcical kinds of operations or tragic situations that have gone on, and 
get them in the business of hard intelligence and coming up with a 
b^etter set of information, a higher quality of work? 

Mr. Phillips. In answer to the first part of your question, I must say 
very franklv that predicting and estimating is not an exact science. 
It’s a little bit like putting together a Broadway show. You can have 
a number of facts — David Merrick can be the producer, Katherine 
Hepburn will be the star, Tennessee Williams will write the script. It’s 
going to be a big hit. Right ? Xot necessarily. 

It’s pretty much the same with putting together the pieces of an 
intelligence jigsaw puzzle, and it’s very easy to forget in this mosaic 
that you should put in a little piece about people being irrational. So 
it’s a very inexact science and very difficult. You would be deceived if 
someone told you they could always tell you just what the facts were, so 
you could make a rational decision. 

The answer to the second part of your question is so broad. Staying 
out of things that we shouldn’t. That, I find that with my experience, 
I believe that. AYhile I’m absolutely convinced that we should have 
a capability to do these things, we shouldn’t have one so that it can be 
turned into a circus. By reducing the personnel and reducing the equip- 
ment and paraphernalia that is available to them, it will be less likely 
to happen. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. Well, I think that if I were an investor 
in a Broadway show, I would try that formula once and if I got 
burned, I wouldn’t invest in that kind of a show any more. The Ameri- 
can people are investing in this show all the time, and you get a 
Mayaguez and you get a Vietnam and you get a Gulf of Tonkin. 
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I mean this committee in the last 10 months has seen instance after 
instance where decisions were made on the most bizarre and incomplete 
and wrong sets of information. They were instant decisions and a lot 
of them had to do with Mr. Clifford’s description of the desire of the 
politician for revenge — a kind of a macho, we will show them, and 
they can’t do this to the United States, and all that. 

I'he Mayaguez incident, and again retrospect is easy for all of us, 
would have been a common occurrence had it not cost 50 or 60 Ameri- 
can lives. We were bombing at a time they were trying to give more 
people back to us. Now I know that’s not a set of facts or a circumstance 
that the CIA is best equipped to deal with — raid aboard a ship at 
sea — but almost the same type of situation got us into Vietnam. 

Mr. Philups. Senator, your question is certainly a good one. It en- 
compasses most of the aspects of the dilemma over secret operations 
and having to operate sometimes on secret information which cannot 
be perfect. 

I think that all of us here agree that in resolving this difficult ques- 
tion it is implicit that Congress must play a role. Perhaps playing a 
role in the decisionmaking process is the best answer we can expect. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. Do any of you draw any political or 
economic conclusions from the fact that overwhelmingly in the last 
couple of decades covert operations have involved the Third World 
and not involved major nations, that we, in fact, suspended our opera- 
tions to assassinate Castro at a time when he was most intimidating 
us? What I’m getting at is obvious. Are we picking on the small 
countries? 

Mr. Phillips. Senator, it has been my experience that throughout 
this time there is one country that’s not a small country, and that most 
of the covert action, direct or indirect, even though it’s done in a third, 
country, is proposed and approved and executed within the frame- 
work of our conflict with the Soviet Union. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. But carried out in the arena of the small 
emerging nations of the world? How many Soviet leaders have we 
attempted to assassinate? How many covert actions have we had 
inside the Soviet Union ? 

Mr. Phillips. We’ve had a number of clandestine operations, not 
covert. 

SenatoT- Hart of Colorado. I’m talking about covert actions with a 
capital “C.” 

Mr. Phillips. Senator, you’re putting me in a comer where I’d 
have to come back and ask a question. Defending the idea that we 
must engage in covert action because other people do — I do not want 
to take that stand. My point was that it is absolutely true that the 
Soviet Union does have intentions which include all the countries of 
the world, if they can manage it. 

Only a few years ago the Soviet Union had relations with four 
countries in Latin America. Today they have relations with twelve. I 
think that it is incumbent upon us at least to be prepared, should that 
mechanism turn into a national security threat, to be able to meet it. 

Senator H\rt of Colorado. I think vou would rocojmize above all 
others that the Soviet Union is conducting operations clandestine and 
otherwise in Great Britain and France and Scandinavia and all over 
the world and that we are not overthrowing those governments. Does 
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anyone have a comment on this fact that the covert actions, covert 
operations, are Third- Woi'ld-oriented? 

Mr. Clutord. Perhaps this would help answer it. 

After the Bay of Pigs debacle I went to see President Kennedy and 
I remember very well the way he had analyzed that failure m his 
mind. 

He said he had made a catastrophic decision to get into the Bay of 
Pigs. He said he made that decision because his advice was ^vrong. He 
said the advice he received was wrong because it was based upon in- 
correct facts, and those incorrect facts were due to faulty intelligence. 

So that’s how he traced it in his mind, which confirms the point that 
you are making. That was when he appointed the Presidents Foreign 
Intelligence Advisory Board. A group of nine citizens went to work 
and worked hard for the next 2 years. I think they had some beneficial 
effect upon the product that was being turned out. 

But this is an extraordinarily difficult job to do. You would suppose 
that with all of the contacts we had with Cuba, that we would have 
some penetration in Cuba, and we do not. We don’t have any penetra- 
tion. 

The difficulty is if you go into a totalitarian type of country, it is 
organized to prevent your getting information. They have a top intel- 
ligence man and then they nave one for each province, for each town, 
for each block, and then the blocks are even broken down, so that there 
is a constant web of information flowing in. 

We sent teams at one time or another in Cuba to try to get informa- 
tion. They were “all rolled up,” is the expression, and we never heard 
from them again. 

We have no penetration in the Soviet Union. We would like to have 
but the job of penetrating a totalitarian government is enormously 
difficult. We’ve had to turn to other means, and we have been enorm- 
ously successful in that regard with the Soviets, that is in our scientific 
effort. We get most of our intelligence, the percentage is overwhelm- 
ing, we get most of our intelligence from scientific means. We have 
means by which everybody knows. We have satellites and a photo- 
graph force. We have agencies that analyze all the electronic signals 
that go through the air that emanate from the different countries. 

So we get a great deal of our intelligence this way. We hope it’s 
improving all the time. It’s not been very good in the past. I hope it’s 
better now, but I assure you they will continue to make mistakes in 
the future because of the difficulties. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. I think your observations are true about 
the Soviet Union, Eastern Europe, China, Cuba and so on. I’m talk- 
ing about the Latin and Southeast Asian countries which for all pur- 
poses are intelligence sieves. We had agents all over Vietnam and ^ill 
for reasons that have been detailed did not get accurate information. 
Or at least it didn’t get to the President or he chose not to pay atten- 
tion to it. We had all kinds of operations going on in Chile which 
were described yesterday. The predominant situation and set of cir- 
cumstances in most of these countries is that we have little or no 
trouble infiltrating and operating. , 

One final question, particularly for Mr. Phillips. Do you think that 
we should be held, because of our Constitution and traditions, to a 
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different standard, a higher standard than our principal adversary, the 
Soviet Union? 

Mr. Phillips. First, for 1 minute, Mr. Clifford, al»ut your state- 
ment that we don’t have penetration of the Soviet Union and Cuba. I 
think that’s not entirely accurate. I think that would be unfair to our 
intelligence service. 

Answering your question. Senator, the people who work in intelli- 
gence have had these same problems which have been posed today. 
It’s obvious that this committee has been agonizing about them, and 
you can imagine that the people who have been instructed to carry 
out the tasks that entailed these ambiguities find it even more difficult. 
It has often been suggested to me that if you were in the intelligence 
business so long, and you admit there were mistakes and things went 
wrong, why didn’t you quit? And the reason is that when you are 
faced with a personal, ethical, moral problem of this kind, you must 
resolve it in the context of a long period of time, throughout your 
experience. 

I recently read a book called “Resignation and Protest,” by Thomas 
Franck and Edward Weisband, that indicated there were only two 
U.S. officials in our political history who had resigned successfully 
in protest. One of them was Harold Ickes, and the other was Elliot 
Richardson. 

So you face this personal situation, and that leaves the broader ques- 
tion. My answer to that is I wish that the problem did not exist. I 
wish there weren’t dark alleys. I wish that the policemen in London 
still wore those funny little hats and didn’t carry guns, but I’m 
afraid they must. 

So we must tiy to resolve this dilemma, ^ven these different facts. 
It’s a question I find very difficult to answer. Senator. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. Is it impossible to answer ? 

Mr. Phillips. I think we now hope that we can with this very dis- 
tinguished group of Senators wrestling with the problem. I think 
it’s a good test of whether or not it’s resolvable. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. I think the Senators are going to turn 
out all right on it. We’re concerned about the CIA agents. 

Mr. Phillips. Yet, it’s easily resolved, when CIA people are con- 
cerned. What are the guidelines, what does the instruction “other 
duties and functions” mean ? It’s a very simplified answer. Legislation 
written by someone who has the Constitution at his left elbow. That’s 
the way to resolve it. 

Senator Hart of Colorado. Or maybe a director of the CIA who 
kept the Constitution at his left elbow also. 

Mr. Phillips. Absolutely. 

Senator Hart of Michigan. I don't know who wrote that book, but 
we might make a footnote. You know, Richardson’s resignation was 
the result of a commitment he made under oath to the Judiciary 
Committee, after 2 weeks of wrangling. 

Mr. Phillips. Sir, I was quoting the author. 

Mr. Halperin. I think we’re down to one person who resigned 
under protest successfully. 

Senator Hart of Michigan. Gentlemen, you’ve been patient with us 
for a long morning. 



Before expressing my thanks again, one or more of you might have 
something that you would like to add to the record. 

Mr. Vance? 

Mr. Vance. No. 

Mr. Clifford. No, I think we’ve covered ever3dhing. 

Mr. Phillips. No. 

Mr. Halperin. No. 

Senator Hart of Michigan. Well, as I’m sure Senator Church did 
at the outset, as we conclude I would like to thank each of you on 
the panel. As Senator Mathias said, there are fewer skyrockets this 
morning but a lot more substance. 

We are grateful to you. 

[Whereupon, at 12:55 p.m., the committee recessed subject to the 
call of the Chair.] 
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Exhibit l 



Promoting Military Coup d'Etat . . .Less than $ 200,000 
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Exhibit 2 



ADOCD IS JULY 1075 to Chilp 
Mjtorials Provided Senoto 
Select temittee, 15 July 1075 
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Exhibit 3 


'^CmfcS Senate 



October 20, 19/5 


The Honorable 
Edward M. Korry 
351 Elm Road 
Briarciiff Manor . 

New York 

Dear Mr. .Ambassador: 

I am pleased that you will be able to testify before 
the Committee about Chile. As I mentioned, the hearings 
will take place November 4, beginning at 10:00 a.m. It 
is planned as an open session; the ground rules still have 
not been agreed upon, but I will be in touch with you as 
soon as they are. 

I thought it useful to send you suggested issues around 
Which to organize a ten- to fifteen-minute opening statement, 
even in the absence of agreed ground rules. No doubt you 
will want to make a number of the specific points you made 
in our interview: the '1964 antecedents, your view of the 

1970 elections, your ignorance of what we now call "Track II," 
your understanding of the limits of "Track I" and of any at- 
tempt to affect the outcome of the Congressional vote, your 
perception of Allende and of his government's attitude toward 
the copper negotiations. 

in addition, you might address the following more general 
issues in your statement: 

1. What was there in the Chilean situation after 1967-- 
and especially in 1970--that made other than overt, acknow- 
ledged action by the U.S. necessary or advisable? That might 
include both the advisability of general programs and ot any 
specific involvements in tne ly69 congressional elections 
and Che 1970 Presidential elections. 
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2. Uid your assessment differ from that of the Depart- 
ment in Washington? From CIA Headquarters? From the Chief 
of Station? 


3. What was the nature of consultation between you and 
members of the mission regarding the advisability of covert 
action? Did the sensitivity of the subject preclude consul- 

\ tatlon with officers whose knowledge and Judgment would have 
' been helpful? 

4. What was the nature of consultation between you and 
Washington on the same question? Did the sensitivity of the 
subject preclude consultation with, for example, IIJR, DDI/CIA, 
or the Country Director? 

I t, 5. Were you kept closely informed of any consultations 
between the Chief of Station and CIA Headquarters regarding 
Agency capabilities and the advisability of covert operations? 
/What was your understanding of those consultations at critical 
I junctures? 

6. Did you seek to assess those capabilities yourself 
before recommending or concurring in covert action? 

7. To what extent did you seek to supervise and/or keep 
informed of the details of covert operations? What procedures 
were used? Was there full cooperation by the Chief of Station? 


8. What ground rules did you set down for Agency activity? 
Did you, for instance, prohibit certain kinds of activity, cer- 
tain tactics or approaches to specific individuals? Are you 
confident your guidelines and prohibitions were complied with? 

9. Did you review ongoing operations periodically to 
determine whether they should be terminated or expanded? 

Obviously, these are suggestions, neither exhaustive nor 
binding. The focus of this portion of the Committee's inquiry 
is covert action as an element of American foreign policy. 

You should, of course, make whatever comments on specific is- 
sues or events that seem important to you; but the major sub- 
jects of the testimony ought to be your assessments of the 
situation in Chile, your sense of Washington's perception and 
your sense of your control of covert operations in the field. 
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material, please let me know. I'll await your letter 
Yours sincerely, 



Gregory F. Treverton 
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Exhibit 4 





□ctober 23, 1975 


The Hanorabla 
Frank Cl^urch 
Unitacl States Senate 
UJaahingtdn, O.C. 20310 


Dear Senator Church: 
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Adminigtration decision? Did Mr. Levftnson,( himself a high A.I.O. 

off'iciul in Guatemala and Grazil, both repreeslve military regimes by 
the uay, before hie bureaucratic career uas ended by niixon's electioi^ 
not demystify the misleading AID statistical tables included in your' 


record? 
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By miri-1970, a number of other motivations strategic and tactical, 

i ntarnatlonal and rugional, ueighad so heavily that I^^sfiTtanad my pravioua 
iron datnrmlnation, often axpraaoed, to havo tha US atay on the aidelinaa, 


to follou a atrictly non-intarvantlonAa^. polJj^j I auggaatad a 

moriaat alactoral propaganda program? You may not wish to have all my 
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very substantial sums far covert political action to the Communist 
party, to the Socialist Party and to Allende hlmsalf. Therafore ue 
anticipated (as quickly proved to be the case In 1S71) that the USSR nnd 
Cuba would exploit fully these relationships and that the USSR might (as 
promptly occurred In 1971) exert strong pressures on the Chilean armed 
forces with the active support of Allende, to accept It as the main 
military suppllar and military advisory group. 

6. The certain knowledge that the Christian Damocratlc Party (PDC), 
tha largest alngle politicel grouping In Chile and tha rapresantatlva of 
the Democretlc Left, would be tha main Internel target of the Marxiat- 
Lsnlnlst govornnent. I hed very, very, good raaaona to anticipate that 




premises 


d costly manner than I 
ive commitment a, both 


JphnsDn, 
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Exhibit 5 


Departmen ! of State 


ffiSL'iSEiSp,'! 

<<• 




■ 02 292352Z 


INFO OCT-OI SSO-00 CCO-eO N5C2-e 


0 R 2922402 SFP 71 

FM amempaL'Sy Santiago 
TO SlCSTATE JASHDC P<ME0IATE 8865 
INFO AMEMBASSY BL'ENOS AlREs 
AMEYfiASSY BSASILI/, 

AMEYDAESY LIMA 

ame-bassy Caracas 
AMEY8ASSY MEXICO 
AMEmBABSY R-lME 
AME“SASSY BONN 

amembassy Paris 
■ ameysassy Brussels 
ameybassy London 

AME“BASSY MOSCOW 

c> n N F--i-»^^-Ar-T— i-^— t section 1 0 
PASS opic 

.SUBJECT! COPPER CRUNCH (PART II) 


Jl'/ iCp-J 




2 Santiago 5220 


REF, SANTIAGO 4975 

!« the crunch over copper is a deliberate political decision 
OV ALL"NDE= pragmatic alternatives WF.RE offered ~-aT WOL'1.0 
neither have damaged chile is economic position nCR aFF'IUNI .yo 

ITS GOVERNMENT'S IDEOLOGICAL PRETENSIONS. THEY nEjE 
SPURNED IN'FAVOR OF a CONSCIOUS CHALLENGE TO The TRADITION 
OF US DEFENSE OF ITS MAJOR BUSINESS INTERESTS ! .V ..AitN 
AMERICA and in pursuit' of AVOWED "RE VOLUNT I CNAR Y ” lOCALS 
ANO AIMS. 


2. any CONSUMER OF THIS EMBASSY'S MESSAGES ONE YE'R AGO 
hill RECaL!. that we REGARDED AS AN IRREVOCABLE INE"ITABrLI' 
THAT the GuC WOULD IMPOSE UN I L ATER ALL'I A SEVERE J.PC.NENT 




Ndr TO BE REPRODUCED WITHOUT ?H ^ F THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


'TIiIk exhibit, with declassification stamp and deletions, was given to the Select Coiil* 
mlttee by Ambasaador Kurry. 
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Departmein uj 


J3 SAnTIA 05020 01 OF 02 2523522 

A rhvtum of concord might conduct thf Marxists to 

>iClLIATcRY VIEW OF THE MOST VOLaTILc aND WEIGHTY nF 

NTIaL problem?/^ 


J 

IN PARTIcauAf)/ THE SUCCESS ACHIEVED !N THE BETHLEHEM 
.mriATED NATIPNVtUZATlON AND THE LESSONS DERIVED PROM THE 
venTIally constructive use oe op!c insurance in such 

R3AINING strengthened A FEELING THAT PERHAPS THE LONG SHOT 
)UlD pay WHEN HE HAD APPEARED TO HAVE WON ANOTHER 

VTFRIM BEV-.THE b6,?,02,0O0 DOLLAR CERRO COPPER ACCORD IN 
ro-MAY.-THF age OF AflUARIUS SEEMED TO BE DAWNInGs BUT 
HEN ALLCNDE WAS TOLD HE COULD NOT SIGN THE AGREEMENT HE 
;aD personally APPROVED; WHEN HOW OWN SOCIALIST PaRTy MAOE 
IHI- VETO STICK AND WHEN ThEIR C0MMUN;ST ALuIES Wn'.'I.O OR 

coi NOT Alter the logic'of this more revolutionary view; 
not even ALlENDE'S repeated promises that all WCL'lD EnO 
well could uncross our stars in chile. 

7. NONETHELESS/ IN M I 0“ ‘UGUS t/ 


■/AN exceptional 

effort to deflect The dynamics of HisflTRY waS Launched 

HERE- I SOUGHT; FIR 5 T IN N£W YORK/ WITH SUCCESS/ TO 
ENLIST The SUPPORT' of The copper companies for a more 
POSITIVE aTtituof.; to Dangle carrots of support for 
international assistance to The Chilean copper expansion 

PROGRAM INSTEAD OF MERELY h^MERlNG ON T|t(£ 
retributive POSSIBILITIES.^ 


UPON 

returning To SANTIAGO; ON MV OWN AUTHORITY/ i SOURnT TO 
INCITE THE interest OF THE ALLENDE GCVT IN AN UNORTHODOX 
BARGAIN THAT WOULD HAVE PERMITTED satisfaction OF THE 
MINIMAL REQUISITES OF OUR TWO GOVTS ANO OF THREE COMPaNIES.- 


NOT to be reproduced without t’h'E ^ A u'rHORTiTfflO N OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
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Page ka santia 0502? 01 op 02 2923522 

THE BIG TWO OE COPPER AND THE THEN ■ I N TERVENT I ON - MEN ancED 


KJOTTO be reproduced WITHOUT THE AUTHORIZATION. OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
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■ Departmeut of State 

I SiLla ■l/'4l d li 


PAGE 01 SAnTIA O502B 02 OF 02 30004*2 



0 R 2922*02 SEP 71 
F,M AMEMBASSy SANT-AfiO 
1 TO SECSTaTE WAShDC immediate «856 
;nFO AMEMBASSY BUENOS AlREs 
AMEMBASSY BPASlJlA 
AMEMBASSY LIMA 
AMEMBASSY Caracas 
AMEMBASSY MEXICO 
. AMEMBASSY ROME 
AMEMBASSY BONN 
AMEMBASSY Paris 
AMEMBASSY BRUSSELS 
AMEMBASSY LONDON 
■ AMEMBASSY MOSCOW 

C—b N r - I-D E N T- SECTION 2 OF 2 SANTIAGO 5020 

cxei-s 

•ElePHONE company of .JTT IWITH ITS 105 MILLION OOLLARS 
OF active OPIC expropriation INSURANCE!* IF THE GOC 

■woulo indicate its willingness to consider my 

pORmULATIONa I undertook to seek WASHINGTON'S AND TH£ 
COMPANIES' support- 
's* THE GOC WOULOa under THIS FORMULA OR SOME VARIATION/ 

HAVE negotiated COM=ENSaTION TO BE PAID OVER 12 I ITT) 

TO 20 ICOPPERl years TO Each COMPANY. PAYMENTS WOULD 
' BE MADE IN ROMOS WITH A REASONABLE RATE OF INTEREST* 

''THE COHPaN.'ES/ in TURN/ WOULD REQUEST OPIC TO UTILI2£ 

ITS legal Flexibility to guarantee some or all the 
compensation BONOS either oirectlv on gt transfer 
from equity to debt coveRase* with such l'sg 
.GUARANTY/ The cohpamies could discount and transform 
-.INTO CASH A sufficient AMOUNT OF THE ALMOST WORTHLESS ■ 

long-term CHILEAN OBLIGATIONS) THIS ATTRACTION wOULO IN TURN 
r BE AN INCENTIVE TO THE COMPANIES TO REDUCE THE AMOUNT OF 


NOT TO BE REPRODUCED WITHOUT Tht^n-fftira-fiTIftejtflON OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
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y LDiijiia'O W 


page: «2 SamTIA 05323 32 QF \Z 3;:::aA'i/. 


comdensatid-u THUS; cgmpensat;:: . »inuL'j S'" suss" an‘v : allv 

lowered and UN’LA ERa.LY IkPO?E ay GDC ''ET ACC Py.arl£ 

TO THE COMPaNIlR RECaUSE .F ThE MUCH FARTER AND MOR' 

certain payout- The usga etr its part, 0 'R AVOIR Immediate 
OPI r insurance liability Tq the ccrporat;gns,^ould escape 
congressional SaTTLES over this contingency 

' "J> WOULD substitute LONG-TERM OBLIGATiONS FOR SHORT- 

TERM ltabilities and would have achiever a working Relationship 
WITH chile without pledging fresh resources. 

9- IN the absence of a: LENDE and FOM1IN alneyoa, then on 
A Tour of northern countriesa ! first sounded Felipe herreraa 

THE EY-PRESiOENT OF THE IDS WHOM CHILE HAS MOW FORMALLY 

PROoQSED as successor to U THANT. his reaction WAS 
unrfservedly favorable, he so told the acting President/ 
MININTERIOR TOHA/ and arranged for me 'D brief aLMEYda 
ON the LATTfr;S return, another contact was CARlOS MaTUS/ the 
socialist president of the PIGGCST enterprise I CHILE/ CAP/ 

THE steel ANO iron STATE COMPANY/ WHO HAD 3EEN THr C-IEF 

negotiator in The cerro and sethlehem deals. hE/ too.- was 
very positive over UHaT he described as an easy 
ESC.'PE from confrontation, like HERRERA/ he felt that the 
PROROSAL WOULD lead TO AN EASING OF THE CREDIT SQUEEZE ON 
CHILE/ WOULD BE interpreted BY THE EST OF THE WORLD AS A 
SIGN OE tolerable RELATIONS AT LEAST BETWEEN OUR TWO COUNTRIES 
and WOULD CONTRIBUTE TO A PROFOUND CHANGE IN THE NATuRE OF 
relations between LATAM and ThE us. he / IN TURN/ CONTACTED 
HIS RELATIVE/ THE INFLUENTIAL YOUNG ECONOM,ST/ JORGE aRRATE/ 

WHO HAD JUST BEEN APPOINTED BY ALLENDE TO HE HIS C-lEF 
copper technician. arratE/ on allenoe'S instructions, met- 
with MATUS and me sept [6 AND WIThIn AN HOJR P.RlEFEO ALLENOE. 

THE president asked ME TO QE READY FOR A "M AN - TO - H AN'. 

■AUK that Took place sept isepteli. i broached thf subject 
TOO with the chief negotiator in the ITT CASE/ S'JBSEcRETARY 
of economy garretoni his Interest was sufficiently piqued 
TO brief His minister VuSKOVIC ANO TOhA. 


■ next I RESPONDED IN DETAIL FOR, TWO HOURS T 
• ^ ^WHO WERE PROMPTED TO CALL S 
Them THERE WERE no NEGOT I AT I JNS/ ONLY A COuRVE 


NOT TO BE REPRODUCED WITHOUT TI'a'AEErlTOTTffiAjiOTSrOF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
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^ING TO A PROPOSAL THAT Wa 


^.J'THEY UNDERSTOOD/ TOO, I ASSUME, 
RNISHInG a complete and candid 8RIEEING 
STRONG US defense IN THE EVENT OF Th£ GOC 

:h, and To provoke them into supporting^ 
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THE SAME OAYj I USER A CHaNCE ENCOUNTER WITH THE 
COMMUNIST PARTY'S GENIUS' SENATOR TEITELBOIMy TO TOUCH UPON 
. these matters and to inquire why he HaO ADOPTED AS HIS THE AOVICE 
HE HAO CAUTIONED HE LAST NQV A TO ADJURE' THAT OF BEING A 
"CATASTROPHIST" (HIS WOROI IN PURSUIT OF WORSENING RELATIONS' 

again The brief brush allowfd a substantive exchange which 
HAS soon followed by the LONG-OELAYEO courtesy call OF the 
soviet ambassacor Bassov, the latter was particularly 
interested in the prospects JF our relations with chile and 
MY prediction of UNRELIEVED PESSIMISM PROVOKED HIS PROLONGED 
IAL“0ST two HOURS! INTERROGATION REGARDING THE OPTIONS' 
my main MESSAGE TO HIM WAS THAT IF THE SOVIETS HAO OEcIOED 
OR WOULD DECIDE To KEEP TH£ CHILEAN ECONOMY AFLOAT In I97B, 

IT WOULD COST approximately BSS TO 358 MILLION DOLLARS IN 
HARO CURRENCY OR THE EQUIVALENT IN CONSUMER SUPPLY ITEMS. 

estimate ELCITED specific questioning (VIA The INTCJif 


TFWTrE-t £RJ_ 
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detailed record without shame before any kino CF aUDIENCEa 

EVEN Those editorialists at home who have never Read the 
allenoe program, who know nothing of the commitments of 
THE socialist and communist Parties here, who understand 
little of The dynamics of contemporary LaTaM and who 
REVEL IN ASSUMING GuILT FOR ThEIR OWN LAND ANO GOVERNMENT. 
GP-3. 

WORRY 


NOT TO BE REPRODUCED WITHOUT 


ili3irtUiHOR|lZVCTTOMKOF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
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Exhibit 7 

Presidext ICennedy to Chiefs of Mission, Mat 29, 1961* 

Dear Mr. Ambassador : Please accept my best wishes for the success- 
ful accomplishment of your mission. As the personal representative 
of the President of the United States in ... . you are part of a mem- 
orable tradition which began with Benjamin Franklin and Thomas 
Jefferson, and which has included many of our most distinguished 
citizens. 

We are living in a critical moment in history. Powerful destruc- 
tive forces are challenging the universal values which, for centuries, 
have inspired men of good will in all parts of the world. 

If we are to make progress toward a prosperous community 
of nations in a world of peace, the United States must exercise the 
most affirmative and responsible leadership. Beyond our shores, 
this leadership, in large measure, must be provided by our ambassa- 
dors and their staffs. 

I have asked you to represent our Government in ... . because I 
am confident that you have the ability, dedication, and experience. 
The purpose of this letter is to define guidelines which I hope may 
be helpful to you. 

The practice of modern diplomacy requires a close und'>iita:'dir.;: 
not only of goveriunents but also of people, their cultures and institu- 
tions. Therefore, I hope that you will plan your work so that you 
may have the time to travel extensively outside the nation’s capital. 
Only in this way can you develop the close, personal associations 
that go beyond official diplomatic circles and maintain a sympathetic 
and accurate understanding of all segments of the country. 

Moreover, tlie improved understanding which is so essential to a 
more peaceful and rational world is a two-way street. It is our task 
not only to understand what motivates others, but to give tlicm a 
better understanding of what motivates us. 

Many persons in .... who have never visited the United States, 
receive their principal impressions of our nation through their con- 
tact with Americans who come to their country either as private citi- 
zens or as government employees. 

Therefore, the manner m which you and your staff personally con- 
duct yourselves is of the utmost importance. This applies to the 
way in which you carry out your official duties and to the attitudes 
you and they bring to day-to-day contacts and associations. 

It is an essential part of your task to create a climate of dignified, 
dedicated understanding, cooperation, and service in and around the 
Embassy. 

In regard to your personal authority and responsibility, I shall 
count on you to oversee and coordinate all the activities of the United 
States Government in ... . 
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You are in charge of the entire United States Diplomatic Mission, 
and I shall expect you to supervise all of its operations. The Mission 
includes not only the personnel of the Department of State and the 
Foreign Service, but also the representative of all other United 
States agencies -which have programs or activities in .... I shall 
give you full support and backing in carrying out your assignment. 

Needless to say, the representatives of other agencies are expected 
to communicate directly with their offices here in Washington, and in 
the event of a decision you in which they do not concur, they 
may ask to have the decision reviewed by a higher authority in 
Washington. 

However, it is their responsibility to keep you fully informed of 
their vieivs and activities and to abide by your decisions unless in 
some particular instance you and tliey are notified to the contrary. 

If ni your judgment individual members of the Mission are not 
functioning effectively, you should take whatever action you feel 
may be required, reporting the circumstances, of course, to the De- 
partment of State. 

In case the departure from .... of any individual member of 
the Mission is indicated in your judgment, I shall expect you to 
make the decision and see that it is carried into effect. Such in- 
stances I am confident will be rare. 

Now one word about your relations to the milita^. As you know, 
the United States Diplomatic Mission includes Service Attaches, 
Military Assistance Advisory Groups and other Military compon- 
ents attached to the Mission. It does not, however, include United 
States military forces operating in the field where such forces are 
under the command of a United States area military commander. 
The line of authority to these forces runs from me, to the Secretary 
of Defense, to the J^oint Chiefs of Staff in Washington and to the 
area commander in the field. 

Although this means that the chief of the American Diplomatic 
Mission is not in the line of military command, nevertheless, as 
Chief of Mission, you should work closely with the appropriate area 
military commander to assure the full exchange of information. 

If it is your opinion that activities by the United States military 
forces may adversely affect our over-all relations with the people 
or government of. ... , you should promptly discuss the matter 
with the military commander and, if necessary, request a decision 
by higher authority. 

I have informed all heads of departments and agencies of the 
GovemmOTt of the responsibilities or the chiefs of American Diplo- 
matic Missions for our combined operations abroad, and If have 
asked them to instruct their representatives in the field accordingly. 

As you know, your own lines of communication as Chief of Mis- 
sion run through the Department of State. 

Let me close with an expression of confidence in you personally 
and the earnest hope that your efforts may help strengthen our 

relations with both the Government and the people of 

I am sure that you will make a major contribution to the cause 
of world peace and understanding. 

Good luck and my warmest regards. 

Sincerely, 

(Signed) John F. Kennedy 

Note : This letter I.s reprinted from the Senate Committee on Government 
Oi>eratioiis SuLifomiiiittee on National Security Staffing ami Operations report, 
“The Amhassador and the Problem of Coordination,” September 3, 19«3. 
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Exhibit 8 


tr/lr/ 

€ff!f/ Sfif/tUry/enO ^r/ 


October 25, 1961 


Honorable John F. Kennedy 
The White House 
Washington, D. C. 

My dear Mr. President; 

In compliance with your request, I enclose an original 
and two copies of a memorandum which you will wish to use 
in your conference with the new Director of the Central 
Intelligence Agency. This contains five points which I believe 
to be of the most Importance as the new Director assumes his 
responsibilities. The memorandum is in such form that you 
can give a copy of it to the new Director, if you wish. 

I know you will call upon me If I can be of any further 
assistance. 


Respectfully yburs. 


Clark M. Clifford 
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MEMORANPUT^ ON CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 

For a now man assuming the responBlblllty of the directorship 
of the Central Intellleenca Agency, the following fire Hems would appear 
to be the most Important subjects to which Ms attention should bo 
directed as he takes over the duties of Director. 

1. Redefining the Role of the Director 
of the Central Intelligence Agency, 

The Director of the Central Intelllcence Agency should 
be designated by tho President as the cMef Intelligence officer 
of the United States Government, haring as his primary re- 
sponsibility the coordinating of the total foreign Intelligence 
effort. Although the new Director of Central Intelligence 
Agency should continue to hare orer-all responsibility for the 
Central Intelligence Agency, the Director should assign to 
the Deputy Director tho day by day operational direction of the 
Agency. This Is necessary because there Is a crying need for 
coordination and orer-all direction of the various agencies 
operating In the Intelligence field. 

It would be advisable to bare the new Director of Central 
Intelligence housed in the Executive Office Building In order to 
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be closer to the PresMent and to cinphaBlze his role as 
chief Intelligence officer of the United States. 

In order that the President have the best Intelllgenco 
Information possible, the Director of Central IntelUgehce should 
be responsible for assuring the timely flow of Intelligence to the 
White House. He should oversee the preparation of the national 
Intelligence estimates and should provide the Intelligence brief- 
ings required by the President and other White House officials. 

2. Internal Organisation of the 
Central Intelligence Agency 

The new Director of Central Intelligence should undertake 
at once organizational studies which would result In a strengthen- 
ing of the Central Intelligence Agency. He should consider the 
question of the proper alignments within the organization and the 
proper staffing. Particular attention should be given to the budget 
and the number of personnel employed within the Agency. It la 
possible that benefit would result from relocating clandestine 
activities and covert operations to points outside of Washington 
In an effort to achieve deeper hover for such activities. More 
emphasis must be given to acquiring "hard" Intelligence essential 
to the national security. In this connection, attention must be 
directed toward the expansion of those advanced scientific and 
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tochnlcal projects which are proving to be so valuable In the 
procuring of "hard" Intelligence. 

3. Restoring Public Confidence 
ln..tha. Cent ral_^J clU genc.e 

The new Director and the President will wish to work 
closely together to effect the restoration of public confidence which 
Is so badly needed. As top coordination and direction Is given to 
the over-all Intelligence effort, the product will Improve and the 
operation v/Ul become more efficient. This can serve as a basis 
(or Improving the reputation of the Agency and the morale w'lthln It. 

4. Reducing Visibility of Intelligence Officials 

The advent of a new Director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency is an opportune time to take steps In the direction of re- 
ducing the visibility of all foreign Intelligence activities. In this 
regard, intelligence officials will desire to refrain from making 
public speeches; alscf; the President and the new Director will 
wish to work together In an eniloavor to reduce the number of 
appearances of the Director of Central Intelligence, and other 
Intelligence personnel, before congressional committees. 
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6. Congreeslonal InvestlraHon of 
IntelUtronce Acttyttlea 

i'rom lime to lime, efiortc are made in Congress to 
Institute investigations of intelligence activities or establish 
a Joint congressional committee on foreign intelligence. Such 
efforts must be stoutly and Intelligently resisted for they could 
seriously hamper the efficient and effective opereation of our 
intelligence activities. 
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Appendix A 


"tit Sr} COMMITTEE PRINT 


COVERT ACTION IN CHILE 
1963-1973 


STAFF REPORT 

OP THE 

SELECT COMMITTEE 

TO STUDY GOVERNMENTAL OPERATIONS 

WITH RESPECT TO 

INTELLIGENCE ACTIVITIES 

UNITED STATES SENATE 



DECEMBER 18, 1975 


Printed for the Use of the Select Committee To Study Goyernmental 
Operations With Respect to Intelligence Activities 


U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 
63-372 WASHINGTON : 1975 


NOTE; Since the December 4, 1975 hearing the Select Committee 
has, in the course of its continuing investigation received new 
information which supplements the following sections of the Staff 
Report on Covert Action in Chile: Section III.A.4, the Role of 
Multinational Corporations; Section IV.B.l.e, Intelligence Esti- 
mates and Covert Action; and Section IV.C, Congressional Over- 
sight. All pertinent information on the above will be reflected in 
the Select Committee’s Final Report to the Senate. 
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PREFACE 

The statements of facts contained in this report are true to the best of 
the Committee staff’s ability to determine them. The report and any 
judgment expressed in it are tentative. Several areas are merely 
touched on ; investigation in these areas is continuing. The purpose of 
the report is to lay out the basic facts of covert action in Chile to 
enable the Committee to hold public hearings. 

This report is based on an extensive review of documents of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency, the Departments of State and Defense, and 
the N ational Security Council ; and on testimony by officials and former 
officials. With few exceptions, names of duleans and of Chilean 
institutions have been omitted in order to avoid revealing intelli- 
gence sources and methods and to limit needless harm to individual 
Chileans who cooperated with the Central Intelligence Agency. The 
report does, however, convey an accurate picture of the scope, purposes 
and magnitude of United States covert action in Chile. 

on) 
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COVERT ACTION IN CHILE: 1963-1973 

I. Overview and Background 

A. Overview: Covert Action in Chile 

Covert United States involvement in Chile in the decade between 
1963 and 1973 was extensive and continuous. The Central Intelligence 
Agency spent three million dollars in an effort to influence the out- 
come of the 1964 Chilean presidential elections. Eight million dollars 
was spent, covertly, in the three years between 1970 and the military 
coup in September 1973, with over three million dollars expended in 
fiscal year 1972 alone.' 

It is not easy to draw a neat box around what was “covert action.” 
The range of clandestine activities undertaken by the CIA includes 
covert action, clandestine intelligence collection, liaison with local 
police and intelligence services, and counterintelligence. The distinc- 
tions among the types of activities are inirrored in organizational 
arrangements, both at Headquarters and in the field. Yet it is not 
always so easy to distinguish the effects of various activities. If the 
CIA provides financial support to a political party, this is called 
“covert action” ; if the Agency develops a paid “asset!’ in that party 
for the purpose of information gathering, the project is “clandestine 
intelligence collection.” 

The goal of covert action is political impact. At the same time secret 
relationships developed for the clandestine collection of intelligence 
may also nave political effects, even though no attempt is made bj 
American officials to manipulate the relationship for short-run politi- 
cal gain. For example, in Chile between 1970 and 1973, CIA and Ameri- 
can military attache contacts with the Chilean military for the pur- 
pose of gathering intelligence enabled the United States to sustain 
communication with the group most likely to take power from Presi- 
dent Salvador Allende. 

What did covert CIA money buy in Chile? It financed activities 
covering a broad spectrum, from simple propaganda manipulation 
of the press to large-scale support for Chilean political parties, from 
public opinion polls to direct attempts to foment a military coup. The 
scope of “normal” activities of the CIA Station in Santiago included 
placement of Station-dictated material in the Chilean media through 
propaganda assets, direct support of publications, and efforts to oppose 
communist and left-wing influence in student, peasant and labor 
organizations. 

In addition to these “routine” activities, the CIA Station in Santiago 
was several times called upon to undertake large, specific projects. 
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When senior officials in Washington perceived special dangers, or 
opportunities, in Chile, special CIA projects were developed, often as 
part of a larger package of U.S. actions. For instance, the CIA spent 
over three million dollars in an election program in 1964. 

Half a decade later, in 1970, the CIA engaged in another special 
effort, this time at the express revest of President Nixon and under 
the injunction not to inform the Departments of State or Defense or 
the Ambassador of the project. Nor was the 40 Committee ® ever in- 
formed. The CIA attempted, directly, to foment a military coup in 
Chile. It passed three weapons to a group of Chilean officers who 
plotted a coup. Beginning with the ki£aping of Chilean Army Com- 
mander-in-Chief Rene Schneider. However, those guns were returned. 
The group which staged the abortive kidnap of Schneider, which re- 
sulted in his death, apparently was not the same as the group which 
received CIA weapons.’ 

When the coup attempt failed and Allende was inau^rated Presi- 
dent, the CIA was authorized bythe 40 Committee to ftnd groups in 
opposition to Allende in Chile, ^e effort was massive. Eight million 
dollars was spent in the three years between the 1970 election and the 
military coup in September 1973. Money was furnished to media 
organizations, to opposition political parties and, in limited amounts, 
to private sector organizations. 

Numerous allegations have; been made about U.S. covert activities 
in Chile during 1970-73. Several of these are false; others are half- 
true. In most iiStances, the response to the allegation must be qualified : 

Was the United States directly involved, covertly, in the 1973 coup in Chile? 
The Committee has found no evidence that it was. However, the United States 
sought in 1970 to foment a military coup in Chile; after 1970 it adopted a policy 
both overt and covert, of opposition to Allende ; and it remained in intelligence 
contact with the Chilean military. Including ofBcers who were participating in 
coup plotting. 

Did the U.S. provide covert support to striking truck-owners or other strikers 
during 1971-73? The 40 Committee did not approve any such support However, 
the U.S. passed money to private sector groups which supiwrted the strikers. And 
in at least one case, a smaU amount of CIA money was passed to the strikers by 
a private sector organization, contrary to CIA ground rules. 

Did the U.S. provide covert support to right-wing terrorist organizations dur- 
ing 1970-73? The CIA gave support in 1970 to one group whose tactics became 
more violent over time. Through 1971 that group received small sums of Amer- 
ican money through third parties for specific purxx>ses. And it is possible that 
money was passed to these groups on the extreme right from CIA-supported op- 
position political parties. 

The pattern of United States covert action in Chile is striking but 
not unique. It arose in the context not only of American foreign 
policy, but also of covert U.S. involvement in other countries withm 
and outside Latin America. The scale of CIA involvement in Chile 
was unusual but by no means unprecedented. 


* The 40 Committee Is a snb-Cablnet lev^ body of the Ilrecutlve Branch whose mandate 
Is to review proposed ma]or covert actions. The Committee has existed In similar form 
since the 1950’s under a variety of names; 5412 Panel, Special Group (untU 1964), 303 
Committee (to 1969), and 40 Committee (since 1966). Currently chaired hy the President's 
.-■’■"■“t lor National Security Affairs, the Committee Includes the Undersecretair of 
- "-"Meal Affairs, the Deputy Secretary of Defense, the Chairman of the Joint 
and the Director of Central Intelligence. 
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The Chilean case raises most of the issues connected with covert 
action as an instrument of American foreim policy. It consisted of 
long, frequently heavy involvement in Chilean politics; it involved 
the gamut of covert action methods, save only covert military opera- 
tions ; and it revealed a variety of different authorization procedures, 
with different amplications for oversight and control. As one case 
of U.S. covert action, the judgments of past actions are framed not 
for their own sake; rather they are intended to serve as bases for 
formulatir^ recommendations for the future. 

The basic questions are easily stated; 

(1) Why did the United States mount such an extensive covert 
action program in Chile? Why was that program continued and then 
expanded m the early 1970’s? 

(2) How was this major covert action program authorized and 
directed ? What roles were played by the President, the 40 Committee, 
the CIA, the Ambassadors, and the Congress ? 

(3) Did U.S. policy-makers take into account the judgments of 
the intelligence analysts on Chile when they formulated and approved 
U.S. covert operations? Does the Chilean experience illustrate an 
inherent conflict between the role of the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence as a producer of intelligence and his role as manager of covert 
operations? 

(4) Did the perceived threat in Chile justify the level of U.S. 
response? What was the effect of such lar^ concentrated programs 
of covert political action in Chile? What were the effects, both abroad 
and at home, of the relationships which developed between the intelli- 
gence agencies and American based multinational corporations? 

C. Historical BACKOROtrKO to Bbcent United States-Chilean 
Belations 

1. ChUean Politics ani Society; An Overview 

Chile has historically attracted far more interest in Latin America 
and, more recently, throughout the world, than its remote geographic 
position and scant eleven-million population would at first suggest. 

Chile’s history has been one of remarkable continuity in civilian, 
democratic rule. From independence in 1818 imtil the military coup 
d'etat of September 1973, Chile underwent only three brief interrup- 
tions of its democratic tradition. From 1932 until the overthrow of 
Allende in 1973, constitutional rule in Chile was unbroken. 

Chile defies simplistic North American stereotypes of Latin Amer- 
ica. With more than two-thirds of its population living in cities, and 
a 1970 per capita GNP of $760, Chile is one of the most urbanized and 
industrialized countries in Latin America. Nearly all of the Chilean 
population is literate. Chile has an advanced social welfare program, 
although its activities did not reach the majority of the poor until 
popular participation began to be exerted in the early 1960’s. Chileans 
are a largely integrated mixture of indigenous American with Euro- 
pean iminigrant stock. Until September 1973, Chileans brokered their 
demands in a bicameral parliament through a multi-party system and 
through a broad array of economic, trade union, and, more recently, 
managerial and professional associations. 
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UjS. Policy Toward Chile 

The histoi^ of United States policy toward Chile followed the pat- 
terns of United States diplomatic and economic interests in the hemi- 
sphere. In the same year that the United States recognized Chilean 
independence, 1823, it also proclaimed the Monroe Doctrine. This uni- 
lateral policy pronouncement of the United States was directed as a 
warning toward rival European powers not to interfere in the inter- 
nal political affairs of this hemisphere. 

The U.S. reaction to Fidel Castro’s rise to power suggested that 
while the Monroe Doctrine had been abandoned, the principles which 
prompted it were still alive. Castro’s presence spurred a new United 
States hemispheric policy with special significance for Chile — the Alli- 
ance for Progress. There was little disagr^ment among policymakers 
either at the end of the Eisenhower Administration or at the beginning 
of the Kennedy Administration that something had to be done about 
the alarming threat that Castro was seen to represent to the stability 
of the hemisphere. 

The U.S. reaction to the new hemispheric danger — communist revo- 
lution — evolved into a dual policy response. Widespread malnutrition, 
illiteracy, hopeless housing conditions and hunger for the vast major- 
ity of Latin Americans who were poor; these were seen as communism’s 
allies. Consequently, the U.S. undertook loans to national develop- 
ment programs and supported civilian reformist regimes, all with an 
eye to preventing the appearance of another Fidel Castro in our 
hemisphere. 

But there was another component in U.S. policy toward Latin Amer- 
ica. Counterinsurgency techniques were developed to combat urban 
or rural guerrilla insurgencies often encourag^ or supported by Cas- 
tro’s regime. Development could not cure overnight the social ills 
which were seen as the breedmg ground of communism. New loans for 
Latin American countries’ internal national development programs 
would take time to bear fruit. In the meantime, the communist threat 
would continue. The vicious circle plaguing the logic of the Alliance 
for Progress soon became apparent. In order to eliminate the short- 
term danger of communist subversion, it was often seen as necessary to 
support L*tin American armed forces, yet frequently it was those 
same armed forces who were helping to freeze the status quo which the 
Alliance sought to alter. 

Of all the countries in the hemisphere, Chile was chosen to become 
the showcase for the new Alliance for Progress. Chile had the exten- 
sive bureaucratic infrastructure to plan and administer a national 
development program ; moreover, its history of popular support for 
Socialist, Communist and other leftist parties was perceived in Wash- 
ington as flirtation with communism. In the years between 1962 and 
1969, Chile received well over a billion dollars in direct, overt United 
States aid, loans and grants both included. Chile received more aid per 
capita than any country in the hemisphere. Between 1964 and 1970, 
$200 to $300 million in short-term lines of credit was continuously 
available to Chile from private American banks. 

3. Chilean Politiccd Parties : 1958-1970 

The 1970 elections marked the fourth time Salvador Allende had 
been the presidential candidate of the Chilean left. His personality and 
his program were familiar to Chilean voters. His platform was simi- 
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lar in all three elections : efforts to redistribute income and reshape the 
Chilean economy, beginning with the nationalization of major indus- 
tries, especially the copper companies; greatly expanded agrarian re- 
form ; and expanded relations with socialist and communist countries. 

Allende was one of four candidates in the 1958 elections. His princi- 
pal opponents were Jorge Alessandri, a conservative, and Eduardo 
Frei. the candidate of the newly formed Christian Democratic Party, 
which contended against the traditionally centrist Radical Party. Al- 
lende’s coalition was an uneasy alliance, composed principally of the 
Socialist and Communist Parties, labeled the Popular Action Front 
(FRAP). Allende himself, a self-avowed Marxist, was considered a 
moderate within his Socialist Party, which ranged from the extreme 
left to moderate social democrats. The Socialists, however, were more 
militant than the pro-Soviet, bureaucratic — though highly organized 
and disciplined — Communist Party. 

Allende finished second to Alessandri in the 1958 election bj less 
than three percent of the vote. Neither candidate received a majority, 
and the Chilean Confess voted Alessandri into office. If Allende had 
received the votes which went to a leftist priest — who received 3.3 per- 
cent of the votes — he would have won the election. 

The Alessandri government lost popularity during its tenure. Dis- 
satisfaction with it was registered in tne 1961 congressional and 1963 
municipal elections. The FRAP parties made significant gains, and 
the Christian Democratic Party steadily increase its share of the 
electorate until, in the 1963 elections, it became the largest single partjr. 

The 1964 election shaped up as a tnree-way race. Frei was once again 
the Christian Democratic candidate, and the parties of the left once 
again selected Allende as their standard-bearer. The governing coali- 
tion, the Democratic Front, chose Radical Julio Duran as their can- 
didate. Due in part to an adverse election result in a March 1964 
by-election in a previouslj[ conservative province, the Democratic Front 
collapsed. The Conservatives and Liberals, reacting to the prospect of 
an Allende victory, threw their support to Frei, leaving Duran as the 
standard-bearer of only the Radical Party. 

After Frei’s decisive majority victory, in which he received 57 
percent of the vote, he began to implement what he called a “revolution 
in liberty.” That included agrarian, tax, and housing reform. To deal 
with the American copper companies, Frei proposed “Chileanization,” 
by which the state would purchase majority ownership in order to exer- 
cise control and stimulate output. 

Frei’s reforms, while impressive, fell far short of what he had prom- 
ised. Lacking a majority in Congress, he was caught between the 
FRAP parties, which demanded extreme measures, and the rightists, 
who withheld support from Frei in order to force a compromise on 
the agrarian reform issue. Like its predecessor, the Frei government 
lost popularity during its tenure; the Christian Democrats’ portion of 
the vote in congressional elections fell from 43 percent in 1965 to 31 
percent in 1969. During the Frei years the internal strains of the 
Party became more evident, culminating in the 1968 defection of the 
Party’s left-wing elements. 

Frei’s relations with the United States were cordial, although he 
pursued an independent foreign policy. His government established 
diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union immediately after taking 
power and in 1969 reestablished trade relations with Cuba. 
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II. The Range of Covert Action in Chile 

A. Covert Action and Other Clandestine AcnvuTES 

This study is primarily concerned with what is labeled “covert ac- 
tion” by the United States government. Covert action projects are 
considered a distinct category and are authorized and managed ac- 
cordingly. But it is important to bear in mind what the category ex- 
cludes as well as what it includes. The Committee’s purpose is to 
evaluate the intent and effect of clandestine American activities in 
Chile. Some secret activities by the United States not labeled “covert 
action” may have important political impacts and should be considered. 

The CIA conducts several lands of clandestine activity in foreign 
countries: clandestine collection of positive foreign intelligence; 
counterintelligence (or liaison with local services) ; and covert 
action. Those different activities are handled somewhat differently in 
Washington; they are usually the responsibility of different CIA 
oflScers in the field. Yet all three kinds of projects may have effects on 
foreign politics. All three rely on the e^blishment of clandestine 
relationships with foreign nationals. 

In the clandestine collection of intelligence, the puroose of the re- 
lationship is the gathering of information. A CIA officer establishes 
a relationship with a foreign “asset” — paid or unpaid — in a party or 
government institution in order to find out what is going on inside 
that party or institution. There is typically no attempt made by the 
CIA officer to influence the actions of the “asset.” Yet even that kind 
of covert relationship may have political significance. Witness the 
maintenance of CIA’s and military attaches’ contacts with the Chilean 
military after the inauguration of Salvador Allende: although the 
purpose was information-gathering, the United States maintained 
linfa to the group most likely to overthrow the new president. To do 
so was to walk a tightrope; the distinction between collecting informa- 
tion and exercising influen(^ was inherently hard to maintain. Since 
the Chilean military perceived its actions to be contingent to some 
degree on the attitude of the U.S. government, those possibilities 
for exercising influence scarcely would have had to be consciously 
manipulated. 

Liaison relationshres with local police or intelligence services pose 
a similar issue. The CIA established such relationships in Chile with 
the primary purpose of securing assistance in gathering intelligence 
on external targets. But the liiffi also provided the Station with in- 
formation on internal subversives and opposition elements within 
Chile. That raised the difficulty of ensuring that American officials did 
not stray into influencing the actions of Chileans with whom they were 
in contact. And it meant that the CIA was identified, to some degree, 
with the internal activities of Chilean police and intelligence services, 
(6) 
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whether or not the U.S. government supported those actions. That 
became a matter for great concern in 1973 with the advent of the 
Pinochet regime. 

The purpose of this case study is to describe and assess the range 
of covert U.S. activities which influenced the course of political pents 
in Chile. Most of the discussion which follows is limited to activities 
labeled and run as “covert action” projects. That category is itself 
broad. But it excludes other clandestine activities with possible 
political effects. 

B. Covert Action in Chile: Techniques 

Even if the set of activities labeled “covert action” does not include 
all clandestine American efforts with possible wlitical effects, that 
set is nonetheless broad. U.S. covert action in Chile encompassed a 
range of techniques and affected a wide variety of Chilean institu- 
tions. It included projects which were regarded as the framework 
necessary for covert operations, as well as major efforts called forth by 
special circumstances. The following paragraphs will give a flavor of 
that range. 

1. Profoganda 

The most extensive covert action activity in Chile was propaganda. 
It was relatively cheap. In Chile, it contmued at a low level during 
“normal” times, then was cranked up to meet particular threats or to 
counter particular dangers. 

The most common form of a propaganda project is simply the devel- 
opment of “assets” in media organizations who can place articles or 
be asked to write them. The Agency provided to its field Stations sev- 
eral kinds of guidance about what sorts of propaganda were desired. 
For example, one CIA project in Chile suppo^d from one to five 
media assets during the seven years it operate (1965-1971). Most of 
those assets worked for a major Santiago daily which was the key to 
CIA propaganda efforts. Those assets wrote articles or editorials favor- 
able to U.S. interests in the world (for examplOj criticizing the Soviet 
Union in the wake of the Czechoslovakian invasion) ; suppressed news 
items harmful to the United States (for instance about Vietnam) ; and 
authored articles critical of Chilean leftists. 

The covert propaganda efforts in Chile also included “black” prop- 
aganda— material falsely purporting to be the product of a particular 
individual or group. In the 1970 election, for instance, the CIA used 
“black” propaganda to sow discord between the Communists and the 
Socialists and between the national labor confederation and the Chilean 
Communist Party. 

Table I — Techniques of Covert Action — Expenditures in Chile, 196S-7S ' 


Techniques Amount 

Propaganda for elections and other support for political parties $8, 000, 000 

Producing and disseminating propaganda and supporting mass 


Influencing Chilean institutions (labor, students, peasants, women) 

and supporting private sector organizations 900, 000 

Promoting military coup d’etat <200, 000 


•Flgares rounded to nearest $100,000. 
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In some cases, the form of propaganda was still more direct. The 
Station financed Chilean groups who erected wall posters, passed out 
political leaflets (at times prepared by the Station) and engaged in 
other street activities. Most often these activities formed part of larger 
projects intended to influence the outcomes of Chilean elections (see 
below) , but in at least one instance the activities took place in the 
absence of an election campaign. 

Of thirty-odd covert action projects undertaken by Chile by the CIA 
between 1961 and 1974, approximately a half dozen had propaganda 
as their principal activity. Propaganda was an important subsidiary 
element of many others, particularly election projects. (See Table I.) 
Press placements were attractive because each placement might pro- 
duce a multiplier effect, being pick- up and replayed by media outlets 
other than the one in which it originally came out. 

2. Support For Media 

In addition to buying propaganda piecemeal, the Station often pur- 
chased it wholesale by subsidizing Chilean media organizations 
friendly to the United States. Doing so was propaganda writ large. 
Instead of placing individual items, the CIA supported — or even 
founded — friendly media outlets which might not have existed in the 
absence of Agency support. 

From 1953 through 1970 in Chile,. the Station subsidized wire serv- 
ices, magazines written for intellectual circles, and a right-wing weekly 
newspaper. According to the testimony of former officials, suppbrt for 
the newspaper was terminated be<muse it became so inflexibly rightist 
as to alienate responsible conservatives. 

By far, the largest — and probably the most significant — instance 
of support for a media organization was the money provided to El 
Mercurio., the major Santiago daily, under pressure durmg the AUende 
fegime. That support grew out of an existing propaganda project. 
In 1971 the Station juiced that El Mercurio, the most important op- 
position publication, could not survive pressure from the Allende 
government, including intervention in the newsprint market and 
the withdrawal of government advertising. The 40 Committee author- 
ized $700,000 for El Mercurio on September 9, 1971, and added another 
$965,000 to that authorization on April 11, 1972. A CIA project renewal 
memorandum concluded that El Mercurio and other media outlets 
supported by the Agency had played an important role in setting the 
stage for the September 11, 1973, military coup which overthrew 
Allende. 

3. Gaining Infuence in CMlean Institutions and Groups 

Through its covert activities in Chile, the U.S. government sought 
to influence the actions of a wide variety of institutions and groups in 
Chilean society. The ^erific intent of those activities ran the gamut 
from attempting to influence directly the making of government policy 
to trying to counter communist or leftist influence among organized 
groups in the society. That most of these projects included a propa- 
ganda component is obvious. 
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From 1964 through 1968, the CIA developed contacts within the 
Chilean Socialist Party and at the Cabinet level of the Chilean 
government. 

Projects aimed at organized groups in Chilean society had more 
diffuse purposes than efforts aimed at government institutions. But 
the aim was similar: influencing the direction of political events in 
Chile. 

Projects were directed, for example, toward : 

Wresting control of Chilean university student organizations 
from the communists; 

Supporting a women’s group active in Chilean political and 
intellectual life ; 

Combating the communist-dominated Central Urdca de Traba- 
jadores Chilenos (CUTCh) and supporting democratic labor 
groups ; and 

Exploiting a civic action front group to combat communist in- 
fluence within cultural and intellectual circles. 

Major Efforts To Influence Chilean Elections 

Covert American activitv was a factor in almost every major elec- 
tion in Chile in the decade wtween 1963 and 1973. In several instances 
the United States intervention was inassive. 

The 1964 presidential election was the most prominent example 
of a large-scale election project. The Central Intelligence Agency spent 
more than $2.6 million in support of the election of the Christian 
Democratic candidate, in part to prevent the accession to the presi- 
dency of Marxist Salvador Allende. More than half of the Christian 
Democratic candidate’s campaign was financed by the United States, 
although he was not informs of this assistance. In addition, the Sta- 
tion furnished support to an array of pro-Christian Democratic 
student, women’s, professional and peasant groups. Two other political 
parties were funded as well in an attempt to spread the vote. 

In Washin^n, an inter-agency election committee was established, 
composed of State Department, White House and CIA officials. That 
committee was paralleled by a group in the embassy in Santiago. No 
special task force was established within the CIA, but the Station in 
Santiago was reinforced. The Station assisted the Christian Democrats 
in running an American-style campaign, which included polling, voter 
registration and get-out-the-vote drives, in addition to covert 
propaganda. 

The United States was also involved in the 1970 presidential cam- 
paign. That effort, however, was smaller and did not include support 
for any specific candidate. It was directed more at preventing Allende’s 
election than at insuring another candidate’s victory. 

Nor have U.S. involvements been limited to presidential campaigns. 
In the 1965 Chilean congressional elections, for instance, the Station 
was authorized by the 303 Committee to spend up to $175,000. Covert 
support was provided to a number of candidates selected by the Am- 
bassador and Station. A CIA election memorandum suggested that the 
project did have some impact, including the elimination of a number 
of FKAP (leftist coalition) candidates who might otherwise have won 
congressional seats. 
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5. Support For Chilean Political Parties 

Most covert American support to Chilean political parties was fur- 
nished as part of specific efforts to influence election outcomes. How- 
ever, in several instances the CIA provided subsidies to parties for 
more general purposes, when elections were not imminent. Most such 
support was furnished during the Allende years, 1970-1973, when 
the U.S. government judged that without its support parties of the 
center and right might not survive either as opposition elements or as 
contestants in elections several years away. 

In a sequence of decisions in 1971 through 1973, the 40 Committee 
authorized nearly $4 million for opj)Osition political parties in Chile. 
Most of this money went to the Christian Democratic Party (PDC), 
but a substantial portion was earmarked for the National Party (PN) , 
a conservative grouping more stridently opposed to the Allende gov- 
ernment than was the PDC. An effort was also made to split the ruling 
Popular Unity coalition by inducing elements to break away. 

The funding of political parties on a large scale in 1970-73 was 
not, however, without antecedents, albeit more modest in scale. In 
19G2 the Special Group (predecessor to the 40 Committee) authorized 
several hundred thousand dollars for an effort to build up the PDC 
in anticipation of the 1964 elections. Small authorizations were made, 
in 1963 and 1967, for support to moderate elements within the Radical 
Party. 

6. Support For Private Sector Organizations 

As part of its program of support for opposition elements during 
the Allende government, the CIA provided money to several trade 
organizations of the Chilean private sector. In September 1972, for 
instance, the 40 Committee authorized $24,000 in emergency support 
for an anti- Allende businessmen’s organization. At that time, sup- 
porting other private sector organizations was considered but re- 
jected because of the fear that those organizations might be involved 
in anti-government strikes. 

The 40 Committee authorized $100,000 for private sector organiza- 
tions in October 1972, as part of the March 1973 election project. 
According to the CIA, that money was spent only on election activities, 
such as voter registration drives and get-out-the-vote drives. In August 
1973, the Committee authorized support for private sector groups, 
but with disbursement contingent on the agreement of the Ambassador 
and State Department. That agreement was not forthcoming. 

7. Direct Efforts To Promote A Military Coup 

United States covert efforts to affect the course of Chilean politics 
reached a peak in 1970: the CIA was directed to undertake an effort 
to promote a military coup in Chile to prevent the accession to power of 
Salvador Allende. That attempt, the so-called “Track II,” is the sub- 
ject of a separate Committee report and will be discussed in section 
III below. A brief summary here will demonstrate the extreme in 
American covert intervention in Chilean politics. 

On September 15, 1970 — after Allende finished first in the election 
but before the Chilean Congress had chosen between him and the 
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runner-up, Alessandri,' — President Nixon met with Kichard Helms, 
the Director of Central Intelligence, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs Henry Kissinger and Attorney General 
John Mitchell. Helms was directed to prevent Allende from taking 
power. This effort was to be conducted without the knowledge of 
the Departments of State and Defense or the Ambassador. Track 
II was never discussed at a 40 Committee meeting. 

It quickly became apparent to both White House and CIA officials 
that a military coup was the only way to prevent Allende’s acces- 
sion to power. To achieve that end, the CIA established contact with 
several woups of military plotters and eventually passed three wea- 
pons and tear gas to one group. The weapons were subsequently re- 
turned, apparently unused. The CIA knew that the plans of all groups 
of plotters began with the abduction of the constitutionalist Chief of 
Staff of the Chilean Army, General Kene Schneider. The Committee 
has received conflicting testimony about the extent of CIA/White 
House communication and of White House officials’ awareness of 
specific coup plans, but there is no doubt that the U.S. government 
sought a military coup in Chile. 

On October 22, one group of plotters attempted to kidnap Schneider. 
Schneider resists, was snot, and subsequently died. The CIA had 
been in touch with that group of plotters out a week earlier had with- 
drawn its support for the group’s specific plans. 

The coup jplotting collapsed and Allende was inaugurated President. 
After his election, the CIA and U.S. military attaches maintained 
contacts with the Chilean military for the pur^se of collecting intel- 
ligence. Whether those contacts strayed into encouraging the Chilean 
military to move against Allende; or whether the Chilean military — 
having been goaded toward a coup during Track II — took encourage- 
ment to act arainst the President from those contacts even though 
U.S. officials Old not intend to provide it: these are major questions 
which are inherent in U.S. covert activities in the period of the Allende 
government 


C. CovuRT Action and Mtiltinational Corporations 

In addition to providing information and cover to the CIA, multi- 
national corporations also participated in covert attempts to influence 
Chilean politics. The following is a brief description of the CIA’s rela- 
tionship with one such corporation in Chile in the period 1963-1973 — 
International Telephone and Telegraph, Inc. (ITT). Not only is ITT 
the most prominent and public example, but a great deal of informa- 
tion has been developed on the CIA/ITT relationship. This summary 
is based on new information provided to this Committee and on mate- 
rial previously made public by the Subcommittee on Multinational 
Corporations of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 


1. 196i Chilean Elections 

During the 1964 presidential campaign, representatives of multina- 
tional corporations approached the CIA with a proposal to provide 


t. Radomlro Tomlc, 
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campaign funds to the Christian Democratic Party. The CIA decision 
not to accept such funds, as well as other CIA contacts with rnultina- 
tional corporations during that campaign, are fully described in Part 

in. 

2. 1970 Chilean Elections: Phase I 

In 1970, the U.S. government and several multinational corpora- 
tions were linked in opposition to the candidacy and later the presi- 
dency of Salvador Allende. This CIA-multinational corporation con- 
nection can be divided into two phases. Phase I comprised actions tak- 
en by either the CIA or U.S.-based multinational companies at a time 
when it was official U.S. ^licy not to support, even covertly, any can- 
didate or party in Chile. During this phase the Agency was, however, 
authorized to engage in a covert “spoiling” operation designed to de- 
feat Salvador Allende. Phase II encompassed the relationship between 
intelligence agencies and multinational corporations after the Septem- 
ber 1970 general election. During Phase II, the U.S. government 
opposed Allende and supported opposition elements. The government 
sought the cooperation of multinational corporations in this effort. 

A number of multinational corporations were apprehensive about 
the possibility that Allende would be elected President of Chile. 
Allende’s public announcements indicated his intention, if elected, to 
nationalize basic industries and to bring under Chilean ownership 
service industries such as the national telephone company, which was 
at that time a subsidiaiw of ITT. 

In 1964 Allende had been defeated, and it was wideljr known both 
in Chile and among American multinational corporations with sig- 
nificant interests in Chile that his opponents had been supported by 
the United States government. John McCone, a former CIA Director 
and a member of ITT’s Board of Directors in 1970, knew of the sig- 
nificant American government involvement in 1964 and of the offer 
of assistance made at that time by American con^anies. Agency docu- 
ments in^cate that McCone informed Harold Geneen, ITT’s Board 
Chairman, of these facts. 

In 1970 leaders of American multinational corporations with sub- 
stantial interests in Chile, together with other American citizens con- 
cerned about what might happen to Chile in the event of an Allende 
victory, contacted U.S. government officials in order to make their 
views known. 

In July 1970, a CIA representative in Santiago met with represen- 
tatives of ITT and, in a discussion of the upcoming election, indicated 
that Alessandri could use financial assistance. The Station suggested 
the name of an individual who could be used as a secure channel for 
getting these funds to the Alessandri campaign. 

Shortly thereafter John McCone telephoned CIA Director Eichard. 
Helms. As a result of this call, a meeting was arranged between the 
Chairman of the Board of .ITT and.the.Chief of the Western Hemi- 
sphere Division of the CIA. Geneen offered fo make available to the 
CIA a substantial amount of money to be used in support of the 
Alessandri campaign’. In subsequent meetings ITT offered to make $1 
million available to the CIA. Tffie CIA rejected the offer. The memo- 
randum indicated further that CIA’s advice was sought with respect 
to an individual who might serve as a conduit of ITT funds to the 
Alessandri campaign. 
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The CIA confirmed that the individual in question was a reliable 
channel which could be used for getting funds to Alessandri. A second 
channel of funds from ITT to a political party opposing Allende, the 
National Party, was developed following CIA advice as to a secure 
funding mechanism utilizing two CIA assets in Chile. These assets 
were also receiving Agency funds in connection with the “spoiling” 
operation. 

During the period prior to the September election, ITT represen- 
tatives met frequently with CIA representatives both in Chile and 
in the United States and CIA advised ITT as to ways in which it 
might safely channel funds both to the Alessandri campaign and to 
the National Party. CIA was kept informed of the extent and the 
mechanism of the funding. Eventually at least $350,000 was passed 
by ITT to this campaign. A roughly equal amount was passed by 
other U.S. companies; the CIA learned of this funding but did not 
assist in it. 


3. Following the 1970 Chilean Elections : Phase II 

Following the September 4 elections, the United States government 
adopted a policy of economic pressure directed against Chile and in 
this connection sought to enlist the influence of Geneen on other 
American businessmen. Specifically, the State Department was di- 
rected by the 40 Committee to contact American businesses having 
interests in Chile to see if they could be induced to take actions in 
accord with the American government’s policy of economic pressure 
on Chile. On ^ptember 29, the Chief of the Western Hemisphere 
Division of the CIA met with a representative of ITT. The CIA 
official sought to have ITT involved in a more active way in Chile. 
According to CIA documents, ITT took note of the CIA presentation 
on economic warfare but did not actively respond to it. 

One institution in Chile which was used in a general anti-Allende 
effort was the newspaper chain El Mercurio. Both the United States 
government and ITT were funneling money into the hands of in- 
dividuals associated with the paper. That funding continued after 
Allende was in office. 

A great deal of testimony has been taken on the above matters, 
initially before the Subcommittee on Multinational Corporations. The 
degree of cooperation between the CIA and ITT in the period prior 
to the September 1970 election raises an important question: while 
the U.S. government was not supporting particular candidates or 
parties, even covertly, was the CIA authorized to act on its own in 
advising or assisting ITT in its covert financial support of the 
Alessandri campaign ? 
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III. Major Covert Action Programs and Their Effects 

This section outlines the major programs of covert action under- 
taken by the United States in Chile, period by period. In every in- 
stance, covert action was an instrunaent of United States foreign 
policy, decided upon at the highest levels of the government. Each 
subsection to follow sets forth that policy context. Without it, it is 
inmossible to understand the covert actions which were undertaken. 
After a discussion of policy, each subsection elaborates the covert ac- 
tion tactics employed in each case. Finally, the effect of each major 
proCTam is assessed. 

T^e section begins with the first major United States covert action 
in Chile — the 1964 presidential elections. 

A. The 1964 PiiEsmEimAL Election 
1. United States Policy 

The United States was involved on a massive scale in the 1964 

S residential election in Chile. The Special Group authorized over 
iree million dollars during the 1962-^ period to prevent the elec- 
tion of a Socialist or Communist candidate. A total of nearly four 
million dollars was spent on some fifteen covert action projects, rang- 
ing from organizing slum dwellers to passing funds to political 
parties. 

The goal, broadly, was to prevent or minimize the influence of 
Chilean Communists or Marxists in the government that would 
emerge from the 1964 election. Consequently, the U.S. sought the most 
effective way of opposing FRAP (Popular Action Front) , an alliance 
of Chilean Socialists, Communists, and several miniscule non-Marxist 
parties of the left which backed the candidacy of Salvador Allende. 
Specifically, the policy called for support of the Christian Democratic 
Party, the Democratic Front (a coalition of rightist parties), and a 
variety of anti-communist propaganda and organizing activities. 

The groundwork for the election was laid early in 1961 by estab- 
lishing operational relationships with key political parties and by 
creating propaganda and organizational mechanisms capable of in- 
fluencing key sectors of the population. Projects that had been in- 
ducted since the 1950’s among peasants, slum dwellers, organized 
labor, students, and the media provided a basis for much of the pre- 
election covert action. 

The main problem facing the United States two years before the 
election was the selection of a party and/or candidate to support 
against the leftist alliance. The CIA presented two papers to the 
Special Group on April 2, 1962. One of these papers proposed support 
for the Christian Democratic Party, while the other recommended sup- 

E ort of the Radical Par^, a group to the right of the Christian 
•emocrats. The Special Grroup approved both proposals. Although 
( 14 ) 
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this strategy appears to have begun as an effort to hedge bets and 
support two candidates for President, it evolved into a strategy de- 
signed to support the Christian Democratic candidate. 

On August 27, 1962, the Special Group approved the use of a third- 
country funding channel and authorized $180,000 in fiscal year 1963 
for the Chilean Christian Democrats. The Kennedy Administration 
had preferred a center-right government in Chile, consisting of the 
Eadicals on the right and the Christian Democrats in the center. 
However, political events in Chile in 1962-1963 — principally the 
creation of a right-wing alliance that included the Kadical Party — 
precluded such a coalition. Consequently, throughout 1963, the United 
States funded both the Christian Democrats and the right-wing 
coalition, the Democratic Front. 

After a by-election defeat in May 1964 destroyed the Democratic 
Front, the U.S. threw its support fully behind the Christian Demo- 
cratic candidate. However, CIA funds continued to subsidize the Ead- 
ical Party candidate in order to enhance the Christian Democrats’ 
image as a moderate progressive party being attacked from the right 
as well as the left. 


S. Oovert Action Techniques 

Covert action during the 1964 campaign was composed of two major 
elements. One was direct financial support of the Christian Democratic 
campaign. The CIA underwrote slightly more than half of the total 
cost of that campaign. After debate, the Special Group decided not 
to inform the Christian Democratic candidate, Eduardo Frei, of 
American covert sufiport of his campaign. A number of intermediaries 
were therefore mobilized to pass the money to the Christian Demo- 
crats. In addition to the suteidies for the Christian Democratic Party, 
the Special Group allocated funds to the Eadical Party and to private 
citizens’ groups. 

In addition to support for political parties, the CIA mounted a 
massive anti-communist propaganda campaign. Extensive use was 
made of the press, radio, films, pamphlets, posters, leaflets, direct mail- 
ing, paper streamers, and wall painting. It was a “scare campaign,” 
which relied heavily on images of Soviet tanks and Cuban firing 
squads and was directed especially to women. Hundreds of thousands 
of copies of the anti-communist pastoral letter of Pope Pius XI were 
distributed by Christian Democratic organizations. They carried the 
designation, “printed privately by citizens without political affiliation, 
in order more broadly to disseminate its content.” “Disinformation” 
and “black propaganda” — material which purported to originate from 
another source, such as the Chilean Communist Party — were used as 
well. 

The propaganda campaign was enormous. During the first week of 
intensive propaganda activity (the third week of June 1964), a CIA- 
funded propaganda group produced twenty radio spots per day in 
Santiago and on 44 provincial stations ; twelve-minute news broadcasts 
five time daily on mree Santiago stations and 24 provincial outlets; 
thousands of cartoons, and much paid press advertising. By the end 
of June, the group produced 24 daily newscasts in Santiago and the 
provinces, 26 weekly “commentary” programs, and distributed 3,000 
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posters daily. The CIA regards the anti-communist scare campaign 
as the most effective activity undertaken by the U.S. on behalf of 
the Christian Democratic candidate. 

The propaganda campaign was conducted internationally as well, 
and articles from abroad were “replayed” in Chile. Chilean newspapers 
reported : an endorsement of Frei by the sister of a Latin American 
leader, a public letter from a former president in exile in the U.S., a 
“message from the women of Venezuela,” and dire warnings about an 
Allende victory from various figures in military governments in Latin 
America. 

The CIA ran political action operations independent of the Christian 
Democrats’ campaign in a number of important voter blocks, includ- 
ing slum dwellers, peasants, organized labor, and dissident Socialists. 
Support was given to “anti-communist” members of the Kadical Party 
in their efforts to achieve positions of influence in the party hierarchy, 
and to prevent the party from throwing its support behind Allende. 

3. U.S. Government Orgamzation for the 1964 Chilean Election 

To manage the election effort, an electoral committee was established 
in Washington, consisting of the Assistant Secretary of State for In- 
ter-American Affairs. TJiomas Mann; the Western Hemisphere Divi- 
sion Chief of the CIA. Desmond Fitzgerald; Ralph Dungan and 
McGeorge Bundy from the White House ; and the Chief of the Western 
Hemisphere Division Branch Four, the branch that has jurisdiction 
over Chile. This group was in close touch with the State Department 
Office of Bolivian and Chilean Affairs. In Santiago there was a par- 
allel Election Committee that coordinated U.S. efforts. It included 
the Deputy Chief of Mission, the CIA Chief of Station, and the heads 
of the Political and Economic Sections, as well as the Ambassador. 
The Election Committee in Washington coordinated lines to higher 
authority and to the field and other agencies. No special task force was 
established, and the CIA Station in Santiago was temporarily in- 
creased by only three officers. 

J^. Role of Multinational Corforaiions 

A group of American businessmen in Chile offered to provide one 
and a half million dollars to be administered and disbursed covertly 
by the U.S. Government to prevent Allende from winning the 1964 
presidential election. This offer went to the 303 Committee (the name 
of the Special Group after Juno 1964) which decidefl not to accept the 
offer. It decided that offers from American business could not be 
accepted, that they were neither a .secure way nor an honorable way 
of doing business. This decision was a declaration of policy which 
set the precedent for refusing to accept such collaboration between 
CIA and private busine.ss. However. CIA money, represented as pri- 
vate money, was passed to the Christian Democrats through a private 
businessman. 

5. Role of the Chilean Military 

On July 19. 1964. the Chilean Defense Council, which is the equiva- 
lent of the U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff, went to President Alessandri 
to propose a coup d'etat if Allende won. Tliis offer was transmitted to 
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the CIA Chief of Station, who told the Chilean Defense Council 
through an intermediary that the United States was absolutely op- 
posed to a coup. On July 20, the Deputy Chief of Mission at the U.S. 
Embassy was approached by a Chilean Air Force general who threat- 
ened a coup if Allende won. The DCM reproached him for proposing 
a coup d'etat and there was no further mention of it. Earlier, the CIA 
learned that the Radical candidate for election, several other Chileans, 
and an ex-politician from another Latin American country had met 
on June 2 to organize a rightist group called the Legion of Liberty. 
They said this group would stage a coup d'etat if Allende won, or if 
Frei won and sought a coalition government with the Communist 
Party. Two of the Chileans at the meeting reported that some military 
officers wanted to stage a coup d'etat before the election if the United 
States Government would promise to support it. Those approaches 
were rebuffed by the CIA. 

6. Effects of Covert Action 

A CIA study concludes that U.S. intervention enabled Eduardo 
Frei to win a clear majority in the 1964 election, instead of merely a 
plurality. What U.S. Government documents do not make clear is why 
it was necessary to assure a majority, instead of accepting the victory 
a plurality would have assured. CIA assistance enabled the Christian 
Democratic Party to establish an extensive organization at the neigh- 
borhood and village level. That may have lent grassroots support for 
reformist efforts uiat the Frei government undertook over the next 
several years. 

Some of the propaganda and polling mechanisms developed for use 
in 1964 were used repeatedly tnereafter, in local and congressional 
campaigns, during the 1970 presidential campaign, and throughout 
the 1970-1973 Allende presidency. Allegations of CIA involvement in 
the campaign, and press allegations of CIA funding of the Interna- 
tional Development Foundation contributed to the U.S. reluctance 
in 1970 to undertake another massive pre-election effort. 

B. Co\XRT Action : 1964-1969 

During the years between the election of Christian Democratic 
President Eduardo Frei in 1964 and the presidential election cam- 
paign of 1970, the CIA conducted a variety of covert activities in Chile. 
Operating within different sectors of society, these activities were all 
intended to strengthen groups which supported President Frei and 
opposed Marxist influences. 

Iffie CIA spent a total of almost $2 million on covert action in Chile 
during this period, of which one-fourth was covered by 40 Committee 
authorizations for specific major political action efforts. The CIA 
conducted twenty covert action projects in Chile during these years. 

1. Covert Action Methods 

In February 1965 the 303 Committee approved $175,000 for a short- 
term political action project to provide covert support to selected 
candidates in the March 1965 congressional elections in Chile. Ac- 
cording to the CIA, twenty-two candidates were selected by the Sta- 
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tion and the Ambassador; nine were elected. The operation helped 
defeat up to 13 FEAP candidates who would otherwise have won 
congressional seats. 

Another election effort was authorized in July 1968, in preparation 
for the March 1969 congressional election. The 40 Committee author- 
ized $350,000 for this effort, with the objective of strengthening moder- 
ate political forces before the 1970 presidential election. The program 
consisted of providing financial support to candidates, supporting 
a splinter Socialist Party in order to attract votes away from 
Allende’s socialist party, propaganda activities, and assisting inde- 
pendent groups. The CIA regarded the election effort as successful 
in meeting its limited objective; ten of the twelve candidates selected 
for support won their races, including one very unexpected victory. 
The support provided to the dissident socialist group deprived the 
Socialist Party of a minimum of seven congressional seats. 

The 303 Committee also approved $30,000 in 1967 to strengthen the 
right wing of the Radical Party. 

A numW of other political actions not requiring 303 Committee 
approval were conducted. The project to increase the effectiveness and 
appeal of the Christian Democratic Party and to subsidize the party 
during the 1964 elections continued into late 1965 or 1966, as did a 
project to influence key members of the Socialist Party toward ortho- 
dox European socialism and away from communism. During this 
period, the CIA dealt with a Chilean official at the cabinet level, 
though with scant result. 

Covert action efforts were conducted during this period to influence 
the political development of various sectors of Chilean society. One 
project, conducted prior to the 1964 elections to strengthen Christian 
Democratic support among peasants and slum dwellers, continued to 
help train and organize “anti-communists” in these and other sectors 
until public exposure of CIA funding in 1967 forced its termination. 
A project to compete organizationally with the Marxists among the 
urban poor of Santiago was initiated shortly after the 1964 election, 
and was terminated in mid-1969 because the principal agent was un- 
willing to prejudice the independent posture of the organization by 
using it on a large scale to deliver votes in the 1969 and 1970 presi- 
dential elections. In the mid-1960’s, the CIA supported an anti-com- 
munist women’s group active in Chilean political and intellectual life. 

Two projects worked within organized labor in Chile. One, which 
began during the 1964 election period, was a labor action project to 
combat the communist-dominated Central Unica de Trabajadores CM- 
lenos (CUTCh) and to support democratic laW groups. Another 
project was conducted in the Catholic labor field. 

Various CIA projects during this period supported media efforts. 
One, begun in the early 1950’s, operated wire services. Another, which 
was an important part of the 19M election effort, supported anti-com- 
munist propaganda activities through wall posters attributed to fic- 
titious groups, leaflet campaigns, and public heckling. 

A third project supported a right-wing weekly newspaper; which 
was an instrument of the anti-Allende campaign during and for a time 
after the 1970 election campaign. Another project funded an asset 
who produced regular radio political commentary shows attacking 
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the political parties on the left and supporting CIA-selected candi- 
dates. After the Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia, this asset organ- 
ized a march on the Soviet Embassy which led to major police action 
and mass m^ia coverage. Other assets funded under this project 
placed CIA-inspired editorials almost daily in El Mercurio, Chile’s 
major newspaper and, after 1968, exerted substantial control over the 
content of tnat paper’s international news section. 

The CIA also maintained covert liaison relations with Chile’s 
internal security and intelligence services, civilian and military. The 
primary purpose of these arrangements was to enable the Chilean 
services to assist CIA in information collection about foreign targets. 
A subsidiary purpose of these relationships was to collect information 
and meet the threat posed by communists and other groups of the far 
left within Chile. 

Effects of Covert Action 

The CIA’s evaluations of the 1965 and 1969 election projects sug- 
gest that those efforts were relatively successful in achieving their 
immediate goals. On the other hand, the labor and “community devel- 
opment” projects were deemed rather unsuccessful in countering the 
growth of strong leftist sentiment and organization among workers, 
peasants and slum dwellers. For instance, neither of the labor projects 
was able to find a nucleus of legitimate Chilean labor leaders to com- 
pete effectively with the communist-dominated CUTCh. 

The propaganda projects probably had a substantial cumulative 
effect over these years, both in helping to polarize public opinion con- 
cerning the nature of the threat posed by communists and other leftists, 
and in maintaining an extensive propaganda capability. Propaganda 
mechanisms developed during the 1960’s were ready to be used ui the 
1970 election campaign. At the same time, however, in a country where 
nationalism, “economic independence” and “anti-imperialism” claimed 
almost universal support, the persistent allegations that the Christian 
Democrats and other parties of the center and right were linked to the 
CIA may have played a part in undercutting popular support for 
them. 

C. The 1970 Election: A “Spoiling” Campaign 
1. U nited States Policy and Covert Action 

Early in 1969, President Nixon announced a new policy toward 
Latin America, labelled by bim “Action for Progress.” It was to 
replace the Alliance for Progress which the President characterized 
as paternalistic and imrealistic. Instead, the United States was to seek 
“mature partnership” with Latin American countries, emphasizing 
trade and not aid. The reformist trappings of the Alliance were to be 
dropped; the United States announced itself prepared to deal with 
foreign governments pragmatically. 

The United States program of covert action in the 1970 Chilean 
elections reflected this less activist stance. Nevertheless, that covert 
involvement was substantial. In March 1970, the 40 Committee decided 
that the United States should not support any single candidate in the 
election but should instead wage “spoiling” operations against the 
Popular Unity coalition which supported the Marxist candidate, 
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Salvador Allende. In all, the CIA spent from $800,000 to $1,000,000 
on covert action to affect the outcome of the 1970 Presidential elec- 
tion. Of this amount, about half was for major efforts approved 
by the 40 Committee. By CIA estimates, the Cubans provided about 
$350,000 to Allende's campaign, with the Soviets adding an additional, 
undetermined amount. The large-scale propaganda campaign which 
was undertaken by the U.S. was similar to that of 1964 : an Allende 
victory was equated with violence and repression. 

2. Policy Decisions 

Discussions within the United States Government about the 1970 
elections began in the wake of the March 1969 Chilean congressional 
elections. The CIA's involvement in those elections was regarded by 
Washington as relatively successful, even though the Christian Demo- 
crats’ portion of the vote fell from 43 per cent in 1965 to 31 per cent in 
1969. In June 1968 the 40 Committee had authorized $350,000 for that 
effort, of which $200,000 actually was spent. Ten of the twelve CIA- 
supported candidates were elected. 

The 1970 election was discussed at a 40 Committee meeting on April 
17, 1969. It was suggested that something be done, and the CIA rep- 
resentative noted mat an election operation would not be effective 
unless it were started early. But no action was taken at that time. 

The 1970 Presidential race quickly turned into a three-way contest. 
The conservative National Party, buoyed by the 1969 congressional 
election results, supported 74-year-old, ex-President Jorge iUessandri. 
Radomiro Tomic became the Christian Democratic nominee. Tomic, 
to the left of President Frei, was unhappy about campaigning on the 
Frei government’s record and at one point made overtures to 
the Marxist left. Salvador Allende was once again the candidate of the 
left, this time formed into a Popular Unity coalition which included 
both Marxist and non-Marxist parties. Allende’s platform included 
nationalization of the copper mines, accelerated agrarian reform, 
socialization of major sectors of the economy, wage increases, and 
improved relations with socialist and communist countries. 

In December 1969, the Embassy and Station in Santiago forwarded 
a proposal for an anti-Allende campaign. That proposal, however, was 
withdrawn because of the State Department’s qualms about whether 
or not the United States should become involved at all. The CIA felt 
it was not in a position to support Tomic actively because ambassa- 
dorial “ground rules” of the previous few years had prevented the CIA 
from dealing with the Christian Democrats. The Agency believed that 
Alessandri, the apparent front runner, needed more than money; he 
needed help in managing his campaign. 

On March 25, 1970, the 40 Committee approved a joint Embassy/ 
CIA proposal recommending that “spoiling” operations — propaganda 
and other activities — be undertaken by the CIA in an effort to prevent 
an election victory by Allende. Direct support was not furnished to 
either of his opponents. This first authorization was for $135,000, with 
the possibility of more later. 

On June 18, 1970. the Ambassador, Edward Korry, submitted a two- 
phase proposal to the Department of State and the CIA for review. 
The first phase involved an increase in support for the anti-Allende 
campaign. The second was a $500,000 contingency plan to influence the 
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congressional vote in the event of a vote between the candidates finish- 
ing first and second. In response to State Department reluctance, the 
Ambassador responded by querjdng: if Allende were to gain power, 
how would the U.S. respond to those who asked what actions it had 
taken to prevent it? 

On June 27, the 40 Committee approved the increase in funding for 
the anti-Allende “spoiling” operation by $300,000. State Department 
officials at the meeting voted “yes” only relunctantly. They spoke 
against the contingency plan, and a decision on it was deferred pend- 
ing the results of the September 4 election. 

CIA officials met several times with officials from ITT during July. 
The CIA turned down ITT’s proposal to make funds available for 
CIA transmission to Alessandri but did provide the company advice 
on how to pass money to Alessandri. Some $350,000 of ITT money was 
passed to Alessandri during the campaign — $250,000 to his campaign 
and $100,000 to the National Party. About another $350,000 came 
from other U.S. businesses. According to CIA documents, the Station 
Chief informed the Ambassador that the CIA was advising ITT in 
funding the Alessandri campaign, but not that the Station was aiding 
ITT in passing money to the National Party. 

The 40 Committee met again on August 7 but did not give further 
consideration to supporting either Alessandri or Tomic. As the anti- 
Allende campaign in Chile intensified, senior policy makers turned to 
the issue of U.S. policy in the event of an Allende victory. A study done 
in response to National Security Study Memorandum 97 was approved 
by the Interdepartmental Group (IG) on August 18. The approved 
paper * set forth four options, one in the form of a covert annex. The 
consensus of the Interdepartmental Group favored maintaining mini- 
mal relations with Allende, but the Senior Review Group deferred de- 
cision until after the elections. Similarly, a paper with alternatives was 
circulated to 40 Committee members on August 13, but no action 
resulted. 

3. ‘‘Spoiling^’ Operations 

The “spoiling” operations had two objectives: (p undermining 
communist efforts to bring about a coalition of leftist forces which 
could gain control of the presidency in 1970; and (2) strengthening 
non-Marxist political leaders and forces in Chile to order to develop 
an effective alternative to the Popular Unity coalition in preparation 
for the 1970 presidential election. 

In working toward these objectives, the CIA made use of half-a- 
dozen covert action projects. Those projects were focused into an 
intensive propaganda campaign which made use of virtually all media 
within Chile and which placed and replayed items in the interna- 
tional press as well. Propaganda placements were achieved through 
subsidizing right-wing women’s and “civic action” groups. A “scare 
campaign,” using many of the same themes as the 1964 presidential 
election program, equated an Allende victory with violence and Stalin- 
ist repression. Unlike 1964, however, the 1970 operation did not involve 
extensive public opinion polling, grass-roots organizing, or “commu- 
nity development” efforts, nor, as mentioned, direct funding of any 
candidate. 


^ The minutes of the Interdepartmental Group and Senior Beview Group deliberations 
have not as yet been provided to the Committee. 
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In addition to the massive propaganda campaign, the CIA’s effort 
prior to the election included political action aimed at splintering the 
non-Marxist Eadical Party and reducing the number of votes which 
it could deliver to the Popular Unity coalition’s candidate. Also, “black 
propaganda” — material purporting to be the product of another 
group— was used in 1970 to sow dissent between Communists and 
Socialists, and between the national labor confederation and the 
Chilean Community Party. 

The CIA’s propaganda operation for the 1970 elections made use 
of mechanisms that had been developed earlier. One mechanism had 
been used extensively by the CIA during the March 1969 congressional 
elections. During the 1970 campaign it produced hundreds of thou- 
sands of high-quality printed pieces, ranging from posters and leaflets 
to picture books, and carried out an extensive propaganda program 
through many radio and press outlets. Other propaganda mechanisms 
that were in place prior to the 1970 campaign included an editorial 
support group that provided political features, editorials, and news 
articles for radio and press placement ; a service for placing anti -com- 
munist press and radio items; and three different news services. 

There was a wide variety of propaganda products: a newsletter 
mailed to approximately two thousand journalists, academicians, poli- 
ticians, ana other opinion makere; a booklet showing what life would 
be like if Allende won the presidential election ; translation and dis- 
tribution of chronicles of opposition to the Soviet regime; poster 
distribution and sign-painting teams. The sign-painting teams had 
instructions to paint the slogan “m paredon'' (your wall) on 2,000 
walls, evoking an image of communist firing squads. The “scare cam- 
paign” {campma de terror) exploited the violence of the invasion of 
Czechoslovakia with large photographs of Prague and of tanks in 
downtown Santiago. Other posters, resembling those used in 1964, 
portrayed Cuban political prisoners before the firing sc^uad, and 
warned that an Allende victory would mean the end of religion and 
family life in Chile. ' 

Still another project funded individual press assets. One, who pro- 
duced regular radio commentary shows on a nationwide hookup, had 
been CIA funded since 1965 and continued to wage propaganda for 
CIA during the Allende presidency. Other assets, all employees of 
El Mercwrio, enabled the Station to generate more than one editorial 
per day based on CIA guidance. Access to El Mercurio had a multi- 
plier effect, since its editorials were read throughout the country on 
various national radio networks. Moreover, El Mercurio was one of the 
most influential Latin American newspapers, particularly in business 
circles abroad. A project which placed anti-communist press and radio 
items was reported in 1970 to reach an audience of well over five- 
million listeners. 

The CIA funded only one political group during the 1970 campaign, 
in an effort to reduce the number of Eadical Party votes for Allende. 

i.. Ejects 

The covert action “spoiling” efforts by the United States during 
the 1970 campaign did not succeed: Allende won a plurality in the 
September 4 election. Nevertheless, the “spoiling” campaign had 
several important effects. 
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First, the “scare campaign” contributed to the political polariza- 
tion and financial panic of the period. Themes developed during the 
campaign were exploited even more intensely during the weeks follow- 
ing September 4, in an effort to cause enough financial panic and politi- 
cal instability to goad President Frei or the Chilean military into 
action. 

Second, many of the assets involved in the anti-Allende campaign 
became so visible that their usefulness was limited thereafter. Several 
of them left Chile. When Allende took office, little was left of the CIA- 
funded propaganda apparatus. Nevertheless, there remained a nucleus 
sufficient to permit a vocal anti-Allende opposition to function effec- 
tively even before the new President was inaugurated. 

D. Covert Action Between September 4 and October 24, 1970 * 

On September 4, 1970, Allende won a plurality in Chile’s presiden- 
tial election. Since no candidate had received a majority of the popular 
vote, the Chilean Constitution required that a joint session of its Con- 
gress decide between the first- and second-place finishers. The date set 
for the congressional session was October 24, 1970. 

The reaction in Washington to Allende’s plurality victorjf was 
immediate. The 40 Committee met on September 8 and 14 to discuss 
what action should be taken prior to the October 24 congressional 
vote. On September 15, President Nixon informed CIA Director 
Richard Helms that an Allende regime in Chile would not be accepta- 
ble to the United States and instructed the CIA to play a direct role 
in organizing a military coup d'etat in Chile to prevent Allende’s 
accession to the Presidency. 

Following the September 14 meeting of the 40 Committee and Pres- 
ident Nixon’s September 15 instruction to the CIA, U.S. Government 
efforts to prevent Allende from assuming office proceeded on two 
tracks.® Track I comprised all covert activities approved by the 40 
Committee, including political, economic and propaganda activities. 
These activities were designed to induce Allende’s opponents in Chile 
to prevent his assumption of power, either through political or mili- 
tary means. Track II activities in Chile were undertaken in response 
to President Nixon’s September 15 order and were directed toward 
actively promoting and encouraging the Chilean military to move 
against Allende. 

1. Track I 

A. POLITICAL ACTION 

Initially, both the 40 Committee and the CIA fastened on the so- 
called Frei re-election gambit as a means of preventing Allende’s 
assumption of office. This gambit, which was considered a constitu- 
tional solution to the Allende problem, consisted of inducing enough 
congressional votes to elect Alessandri over Allende with the under- 
standing that Alessandri would immediately resign, thus paving the 
way for a special election in which Frei would legally become a candi- 
date. At the September 14 meeting of the 40 Committee, the Frei gam- 



Who were knowledgeable about the President’s September 15 order to the CIA. 
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bit was discussed, and the Committee authorized a contiufrency fund 
of $250,000 for covert support of projects which Frei or his associates 
deemed important. The funds were to be handled by Ambassador 
Korry and used if it appeared that they would be needed by the mod- 
erate faction of the Christian Democratic Party to swing congres- 
sional votes to Alessandri. The only proposal for the funds which was 
discussed was an attempt to bribe Chilean Congressmen to vote for 
Alessandri. That quickly was seen to be unworkable, and the $250,000 
was never spent. 

CIA’s Track I aimed at bringing about conditions in which the 
Frei gambit could take place. To do this, the CIA, at the direction of 
the 40 Committee, mobilized on interlocking political action, economic, 
and propaganda campaign. As part of its political action program, the 
CIA attempted indirectly to induce President Frei at least to consent 
to the gambit or, better yet, assist in its implementation. The Agency 
felt that pressures from those whose opinion and views he valued- 
in combination with certain propaganda activities — represented the 
only hope of converting Frei. In Europe and Latin America, influen- 
tial members of the Christian Democratic movement and the Catholic 
Church were prompted either to visit or contact Frei. In spite of these 
efforts, Frei refused to interfere with the constitutional process, and 
the re-election gambit died. 

B. PROPAGANDA CAMPAIGN 

On September 14, the 40 Committee agreed that a propaganda 
campaign should be undertaken by the CIA to focus on the damage 
that would befall Chile under an Allende government. The campaign 
was to include support for the Frei re-election gambit. According to 
a CIA memorandum, the campaign sought to create concerns about 
Chile’s future if Allende were elected by the Congress ; the propaganda 
was designed to influence Frei, the Chilean elite, and the Chilean 
military. 

The propaganda campaign included several components. Predictions 
of economic collapse under Allende were replayed in CIA-generated 
articles in European and Latin American newspapers. In response to 
criticisms of El Mercurio by candidate Allende, the CIA, through its 
covert action resources, orchestrated cables of support and protest from 
foreign newspapers, a protest statement from an international press 
association, and world press coverage of the association’s protest. 
In addition, journalists — agents and otherwise — traveled to Chile for 
on-the-scene reporting. By September 28, the CIA had agents who 
were journalists from ten different countries in or en route to Chile. 
Tlris group was supplemented by eight more journalists from five 
countries under the direction of high-level agents who were, for the 
most part, in managerial capacities in the media field. 

Second, the CIA relied upon its own resources to generate anti- 
Allende propaganda in Chile. These efforts included : support for an 
underground press: placement of individual news items through 
agents : financing a small newspaper; indirect subsidy of P atria y Lib- 
ertad, a group feiwently opposed to Allende, and its radio programs, 
political advertisements, and political rallies; and the direct mailing of 
foreign news articles to Frei, his wife, selected leaders, and tlie 
Chilean domestic press. 
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Third, special intelligence and “inside” briefings were given to U.S. 
journalists, at their request. One Tirnie cover story was considered 
particularly noteworthy. According to CIA documents, the Time cor- 
respondent in Chile apparently had accepted Allende’s protestations 
of moderation and constitutionality at face value. Briefings requested 
by Tvms and provided by the CIA in Washington resulted in a 
change in the basic thrust of the Time story on Allende's September 4 
victory and in the timing of that story. 

A few statistics convey the magnitude of the CIA’s propaganda 
campaign mounted during the six- week interim period in the Latin 
American and European media. According to the CIA, partial re- 
tui-ns showed that 726 articles, broadcasts, editorials, and similar items 
directly resulted from Agency activity. The Agency had no way to 
measure the scope of the multiplier effect — i.e., how much its “induced” 
news focused media interest on the Chilean issues and stimulated ad- 
ditional coverage — but concluded that its contribution was both 
substantial and significant. 

O. ECONOMIC PRESSURES 

On September 29, 1970, the 40 Committee met. It was agreed that 
the Frei gambit had been overtaken bji events and was dead. The 
“second-best option”— the cabinet resigning and being replaced with 
a military cabinet — was also deemed dead. The point was then made 
that there would probably be no militaij action unless economic 
pressures could be Drought to bear on Chile. It was agreed that an 
attempt would be made to have American business take steps in line 
with uie U.S. government’s desire for immediate economic action. 

The economic offensive against Chile, undertaken as a part of Track 
I, was intended to demonstrate the foreign economic reaction to Al- 
lende’s accession to power, as well as to preview the future consequences 
of his regime. Generally, the 40 Committee approved cutting off all 
credits, pressuring firms to curtail investment in Chile and approach- 
ing other nations to cooperate in this venture. 

These actions of the 40 Committee, and the establishment of an 
interagency working group to coordinate overt economic activities 
towards Cmle (composed of the CIA’s Western Hemisphere Division 
Chief and representatives from State, the NSC, and Treasury), ad- 
versely affected the Chilean economy ; a major financial panic ensued. 
However, U.S. efforts to generate an economic crisis did not have the 
desired impact on the October 24 vote, nor did they stimulate a military 
intervention to prevent Allende’s accession. 

2. Track II 

As previously noted, U.S. efforts to prevent Allende’s assumption 
of office operated on two tracks between September 4 and October 24. 
Track H was initiated by President Nixon on September 15 when he 
instructed the CIA to play a direct role in organizing a military couf 
detat in Chile. The Agency was to take this action without coordina- 
tion with the Departments of State or Defense and without informing 
the U.S. Ambassador. IVliile coup possibilities in general and other 
means of seeking to prevent Allende’s accession to power were ex- 
plored by the 40 Committee throughout this period, the 40 Committee 
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never discussed this direct CIA role. In practice, the Agency was to 
report, both for informational and approval purposes, to the White 
House. 

Between October 5 and October 20. 1970, the CIA made 21 contacts 
with key military and Garabhiero (police) officials in Chile. Those 
Chileans who were inclined to stage a coup were given assurances of 
strong support at the highest levels of .the U.S. Government both 
before and after a coup. 

Tracks I and II did, in fact, move together in the month after 
September 15. Ambassador Kerry, who was formally excluded from 
Track II, was authorized to encourage a military coup, provided 
Frei concurred in that solution. At the 40 Committee meeting on 
September 14, he and other “appropriate members of the Embassy 
mission” were authorized to intensify their contacts with Chilean 
military officers to assess their willingness to support the “F rei gam- 
bit.” The Ambassador was also authorized to make his contacts in the 
Chilean military aware that if Allende were seated, the military 
could e^ect no furthei' military assistance (MAP) from the United 
States. Later, Korry was authorized to inform the Chilean military 
that all MAP and military ^les were being held in abeyance pending 
the outcome of the congressional election on October 24, 

The essential difference between Tracks I and II, as evidenced by 
instructions to Ambassador Korry during this period, was not that 
Track II was co^-oriented and Track I was not. Both had this ob- 
jective in mind. Tmere were two differences between the two tracks: 
Track I was contingent on at least the acquiescence of Frei ; and the 
CIA’s Track II direct contacts with the Chilean military, and its 
active promotion and support for a coup, were to be known only to a 
small group of individuals in the White House and the CIA. 

Despite these efforts. Track II proved to be no more successful than 
Track I in preventing Allende’s assumption of office. Although cer- 
tain elements within the Chilean army were actively involved in coup 
plotting, the plans of the dissident Cmleans never got off the ground. 
A rather disorganized coup attempt did begin on October 22, but 
aborted following the shooting of General Schneider. 

On October 24, 1970, Salvador Allende was confirmed as President 
by Chilean Congress. On November 3, he was inaugurated. U.S. ef- 
forts. both overt and covert, to prevent his assumption of office had 
failed. 


E. Covert Action During the Allende Years, 1970-1973 
1. United States Policy and Covert Action 

In his 1971 State of the World Message, released February 25, 1971, 
President Nixon announced: “We are prepared to have the kind of 
relationship with the Chilean government that it is prepared to have 
with us.” This public articulation of American policy followed internal 
discussions during the NSSM 97_ exercise. Charles Meyer, Assistant 
Secretary of State for Inter- American Affairs, elaborated that “correct 
but minimal” line in his 1973 testimony before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Subcommittee on Multinational Corporations: 

Mr. Meteb. The iwlicy of the (Jovemment, Mr. Chairman, whs that there would 
be no Intervention In the political affairs of Chile. We were consistent In that w« 
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financed no candidates, no political parties before or after September 8, or 
September 4. . . . The imlicy of the United States was that Chile’s problem was 
a Chilean problem, to be settled by Chile. As the President stated In October 
of 1969, “We win deal with governments as they are.” (Multinational Corpora- 
tions and United States Foreign Policy, Hearing before the Subcommittee on 
Multinational Corporations of the Committee on Foreign Relations, United States 
Senate, Ninety-Third Congress, Washington ; GPO, 1973, Part 1, p. 402) 

Yet, public pronouncements notwithstanding, after Alleiide’s inaug- 
uration the 40 Committee approved a total of over seven million dol- 
lars in covert support to opposition groups in Chile. That money also 
funded an extensive anti-Allende propaganda campaign. Of the total 
authorized by the 40 Committee, over six million dollars was spent 
during the Allende presidency and $84,000 was expended shortly 
thereafter for commitments made before the coup. The total amount 
spent on covert action in Chile during 1970-73 was approximately 
$7 million, including project funds not requiring 40 Committee 
approval. 

Broadly speaking, U.S. policy sought to maximize pressures on the 
Allende government to prevent its consolidation and limit its ability 
to imj)lement policies contrary to U.S. and hemispheric interests. That 
objective was stated clearly in National Security Decision Memoran- 
dum (NSDM) 93, issued in early November 1970. Other governments 
were encouraged to adopt similar policies, and the U.S. increased ef- 
forts to maintain close relations with friendly military leaders in the 
hemisphere. The “cool but correct’’ overt posture denied the Allende 
government a handy foreign enemy to use as a domestic and inter- 
national rallying point. At the same time, covert action was one re- 
flection of the concerns felt in Washington ; the desire to frustrate 
Allende’s experiment in the Western Hemisphere and thus limit its 
attractiveness as a model ; the fear that a Chile under Allende might 
liarbor subversives from other Latin American countries; and the de- 
termination to sustain the principle of compensation for U.S. firms 
nationalized by the Allende government. 

Henry Kissinger outlined several of these concerns in a background 
briefing to the press on September 16, 1970, in the wake of Allende’s 
election plurality ; 

Now it is fairly easy for one to predict that if Allende wins, there is a good 
chance that he will establish over a period of years some sort of Communist 
government. In that case you would have one not on an i.sland off the coast which 
has not a traditional relationship and Impact on Latin America, but in a major 
Latin American country .von would have a Communist government, joining, for 
example, Argentina, which is already deeply divided, along a long frontier : 
joining Peru, which has already been heading in directions that have been diffi- 
cult to deal with, and joining Bolivia, which has also gone in a more leftist, anti- 
r.S. direction, even without any of these developments. 

So I don’t think we should delude ourselves that an Allende takeover in 
Chile would not present ma.ssive problems for us, and for democratic forces 
and for pro-U.S. forces in Latin America, and indeed to the whole Western 
Hemisphere. What would happen to the Western Hemisphere Defense Board, 
or to the Organization of American States, and so forth, in extremely proble- 
matical. ... It is one of those situations which is not too happy for American 
interests. (Multinational Corporations and United States Foreign Policy, 
Hearings before the Subcommittee on Multinational Corporations of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. United States Senate. Ninety-Third Congress. 
Washington : GPO, 1973, Part 2, pp. 542-3) 

As the discussion of Nation.il Intelligence Estimates in Section IV 
of this paper makes clear the more extreme fears about tlie effects of 
Allende’s election were ill-founded : there never was a significant 
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threat of a Soviet military presence; the “export"’ of Allende’s revolu- 
tion was limited, and its value as a model more restricted still; and 
Allende was little more hospitable to activist exiles from other Latin 
American countries than his predecessor had been. Nevertheless, those 
fears, often exaggerated, appear to have activated officials in 
Washington. 

The “cool but correct” public posture and extensive clandestine acti- 
vities formed two-thirds of a triad of oflScial actions. The third was 
economic pressure, both overt and covert, intended to exacerbate the 
difficulties felt by Chile’s economy. The United States cut off economic 
aid, denied credits, and made efforts — partially successful — to enlist 
the cooperation of international financial institutions and private firms 
in tightening the economic “squeeze” on Chile. That international 
“squeeze” intensified the effect of the economic measures taken by oppo- 
sition groups within Chile, particularly the crippling strikes in the 
mining and transportation sectors. For instance, the combined effect 
of the foreign credit squeeze and domestic copper strikes on Chile’s 
foreign exchange position was devastating. 

Throughout the Allende years, the U.S. maintained close contact 
with the Chilean armed forces, both through the CIA and through 
U.S. rnilitary attaches. The basic purpose of these contacts was the 
gathering of intelligence, to detect any inclination within the Chilean 
armed forces to intervene. But U.S. officials also were instructed to 
seek influence within the Chilean military and to be generally suppor- 
tive of its activities without appearing to promise U.S. support for 
military efforte which might be premature. For instance, in November 
1971, the Station was instructed to put the U.S. government in a posi- 
tion to take future advantage of either a political or a military solution 
to the Chilean dilemma, depending on developments within the coun- 
try and the latter’s impact on the military themselves. 

There is no hard evidence of direct U.S. assistance to the coup, 
despite frequent allegations of such aid. Rather the United States — 
by its previous actions during Track II, its existing general posture of 
opposition to Allende, and the nature of its contacts with the Chilean 
military — probably gave the impression that it would not look with 
disfavor on a military coup. And U.S. officials in the years before 1973 
may not always have succeeded in walking the thin line between moni- 
toring indigenous coup plotting and actually stimulating it. 

S. Techniques of Covert Action 

A. SUPPORT rOR OPTOSITIOX POLITICAL PARTIES 

More than half of the 40 Committee-approved funds supported the 
opposition political parties: the Christian Democratic Party (PDC), 
the National Party (PN), and several splinter groups. Nearly half-a- 
million dollars was channeled to splinter groups during the Allende 
years. Early in 1971 CIA funds enabled the PDC and PN to purchase 
their own radio stations and newspapers. "All opposition parties were 
passed money prior to the April 1971 municipal elections and a con- 
gressional by-election in July. In November 1971 funds were approved 
to strengthen the PDC, PN, and splinter groups. An effort was also 
made to induce a breakup of the UP coalition. CIA funds supported 
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the opposition parties in three by-elections in 1972, and in the March 
1973 congressional election. Money provided to political parties not 
only supported opposition candidates in the various elections, hut 
enabled the parties to maintein an anti-government campaign through- 
out the Allende years, urging citizens to demonstrate their opposition 
in a variety of ways. 

Throughout the Allende years, the CIA worked to forge a united 
opposition. The significance of this effort can be gauged by noting that 
the two main elements opposing the Popular Unity government were 
the National Party, which was conservative, and the reformist Chris- 
tian Democratic Party, many of whose members had supported the 
major policies of the new government. 

B. PROPAGANDA AND SUPPORT FOR OPPOSITION MEDIA 

Besides funding political parties, the 40 Committee approved large 
amounts to sustain opposition media and thus to maintain a hard-hit- 
ting propaganda campaign. The CIA spent $1.5 million in support of 
El Mercurio, the countiyrs largest newspaper and the most important 
channel for anti-Allende propaganda. According to CIA documents, 
these efforts played a significant role in setting the stage for the mili- 
tary coup of September 11, 1973. 

The 40 Committee approvals in 1971 and early 1972 for subsidizing 
El Mercurio were based on reports that the Chilean government v as 
trying to close the El Mercurio chain. In fact, the press remained free 
throughout the Allende period, despite attempts to harass and finan- 
cially damage opposition media. The alarming field reports on which 
the 40 Committee decisions to support El Mercurio were based are at 
some variance with intelligence community analyses. For example, 
an August 1971 National Intelligence Estimate — nine months after 
Allende took power — maintained that the government was attempting 
to dorninate tJie press but commented that El Mercurio had managed 
to retain its independence. Yet one month later the 40 Committee voted 
$700,000 to keep El Mercurio afloat. And CIA documents in 1973 
acknowledge that El Mercurio and, to a lesser extent, the papers 
belonging to opposition political parties, were the only publications 
under pressure from the government. 

Tlie freedom of the press issue was the single most important theme 
in the international propaganda campaign against Allende. Among 
the books and pamphlets produced by the major opposition research 
organization was one which appeared in October 1972 at the time of 
the Inter-American Press Association (lAPA) meeting in Santiago. 
As in the 1970 period, the lAPA listed Chile as a country in which 
freedom of the press was threatened. 

The CIA’s major propaganda project funded a wide range of prop- 
aganda activities. It produced several magazines with national cir- 
culations and a large number of books and special studies. It developed 
material for placement in the El Mercurio chain (amounting to a total 
daily circulation of over 300,000) ; opposition party newspapers ; two 
weekly newspapers ; all radio stations controlled by opposition parties ; 
and on several regular television shows on three channels. El Mercurio 
was a major propaganda channel during 1970-73, as it had been during 
the 1970 elections and pre-inauguration period. 
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The CIA also funded progressively a greater portion — over 75 per- 
cent in 197o--of an opposition research organization. A steady flow of 
economic and technical material went to opposition parties and private 
sector groups. Many of the bills prepared by opposition parliamentari- 
ans were actually drafted by persoimel of the research organization. 

C. SUPPORT FOR PRIVATE SECTOR ORGANIZATIONS 

The Committee has taken testimony that 40 Committee-approved 
funds were used to help maintain and strengthen the democratic op- 
position in Chile. It has been stressed that CIA had nothing to do with 
the truck owners’ strike and the disorders that led to the coup. The 
question of CIA support to Chilean private sector groups is a matter 
of considerable concern because of the violent tactics used by several 
of these groups in their efforts to bring about military intervention. 

The issue of whether to support private groups was debated within 
the Embassy and the 40 Committee throughout late 1972 and 1973. 
In September 1972, the 40 Committee authorized $24,000 for “emer- 
gency support” of a powerful businessmen’s organization, but decided 
against financial support to other private sector organizations because 
of their possible involvement in anti-government strikes. In October 
1972, the Committee approved $100,000 for three private sector orga- 
nizations — ^the businessmen’s organization, associations of large and 
small businessmen and an umbrella organization of opposition 
groups — as part of a $1.5 million approval for support to opposition 
groups. According to CIA testimony, this limited financial support 
to the private sector was confined to specific activities in support of the 
opposition electoral campaign, such as voter registration drives and a 
get-out-the-vote campaign. 

After the March 1973 elections, in which opposition forces failed to 
achieve the two-thirds majority in the Senate that mijght have per- 
mitted them to impeach Allende and hold new elections, the U.S. 
Government re-assessed its objectives. There seemed little likelihood 
of a successful military coup, but there did appear to be a possibility 
that increasing unrest in the entire country might induce the military 
to re-enter the Allende government in order to restore order. Various 
proposals for supporting private sector groups were examined in the 
context, but the Ambassador and the Department of State remained 
opposed to any such support because of the increasingly high level of 
tension in Chile, and because the groups were known to hope for mili- 
tary intervention. 

Nevertheless, on August 20, the 40 Committee approved a proposal 
granting $1 million to opposition parties and private sector groups, 
with passage of the funds contingent on the concurrence of the Ambas- 
sador, Nathaniel Davis, and the Department of State. None of these 
funds were passed to private sector groups before the military coup 
three weeks later. 

While these deliberations were taking place, the CIA Station asked 
Headquarters to take soundings to determine whether maximum sup- 
port could be provided to the opposition, including groups like the 
ti uck owners. The Ambassador agreed that these soundings should be 
taken but opposed a sj^cific proposal for $25,000 of support to the 
strikers. There was a CIA recommendation for support to the truck 
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owners, but it is unclear whether or not that proposal came before 
the 40 Committee. On Au^st 25 — 16 days before the coup — Headquar- 
ters advised the Station that soundings were being taken, but the CIA 
Station’s proposal was never approved. 

The pattern of U.S. deliberations suggests a careful distinction be- 
tween supporting the opposition parties and funding private sector 
groups trying to bring about a military coup. However, given tur- 
bulent conditions in Chile, the interconnections among the CIA-sup- 
ported political parties, the various militant trade associations 
(^remios) and paramilitary groups prone to terrorism and violent 
disruption were many. The CIA was aware that links between these 
groups and the political parties made clear distinctions difficult. 

. The most prominent of the right-wing paramilitary groups was 
Patrm y Libertad (Fatherland and Liberty) , which formed following 
Allende’s September 4 election, during so-called Track II. The 
CIA provide Patria y Libertad with $38,500 through a third 
party during the Track II period, in an effort to create tension and 
a possible pretext for intervention by the Chilean military. After 
AUende took office, the CIA occasionally provided the group small 
suiM through third parties for demonstrations or specific propaganda 
activity. Those disbursements, about seven thousand dollars in total, 
ended in 1971. It is possible that CIA funds given to ^litical parties 
reached Patria y Libertad and a similar group, the Kolando Matus 
Brigade, given the close ties between the parties and these 
organizations. 

Throughout the Allende presidency, Patria y Libertad was the most 
strident voice opposing all compromise efforts Christian Democrats, 
calling for resistance to government measures, and urging insurrection 
in the armed forces. Its tactics came to parallel those of the Movement 
of the Revolutionary Left (MIR) at the opposite end of the political 
spectrum. Patria y Libertad forces marched at opposition rallies 
dr^sed in full riot gear. During the October 1972 national truckers’ 
strike, Patria y Libertad was reported to strew “miguelitos” (three- 
pronged steel tacks) on highways in order to help bring the country’s 
transportation system to a ha.lt. On July 13, 1973, Patria y Libertad 
placed a statement in a Santiago newspaper claiming responsibility 
for an abortive coup on June 29, and on .July 17, Patria y Libertad 
leader Roberto Thieme announced that his groups would unleash a 
total armed offensive to overthrow the government. 

With regard to the truckers’ strike, two facts are undisputed. First, 
the 40 Committee did not approve any funds to be given directly to 
the strikers. Second, all observers agree that the two lengthy strikes 
(the second lasted from July 13, 1973, until the September 11 coup) 
could not have been maintained on the basis of union funds. It remains 
uncl^r whether or to what extent CIA funds passed to opposition 
parties may have been siphoned off to support strikes. It is clear that 
anti-government strikers were actively supported by several of the 
jirivate sector groups which received CIA funds. There were extensive 
links between these private sector organizations and the groups which 
coordinated and implemented the strikes. In November 1972 the CIA 
learned that one private sector group had passed $2,800 directly to 
strikers, contrary to the Agency’s ground rules. The CIA rebuked the 
group but nevertheless passed it additional money the next month. 
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3. United States Economic Policies Toward Chile : 1970-1973 

A. COVERT ACTIOIT AITD ECONOMIC PRESSURE 

The policy response of the U.S. Government to the Allende regime 
consisted of an interweaving of diplomatic, covert, military, and eco- 
nomic strands. Economic pressure exerted by the United States formed 
an important part of the mix. It is impossible to understand the effect 
of covert action without knowing the economic pressure which accom- 
panied it. 

B. CHILEAN ECONOMIC DEPENDENCE 

The demise of the brief Allende experiment in 1970-73 came as the 
cumulative result of many factors — external and internal. The aca- 
demic debate as to whether the external or the internal factors weighed 
more heavily is endless. This is not the place to repeat it. A brief 
description of the Chilean economy will suffice to suggest the probable 
effect on Chile of U.S. economic actions and the possible interactions 
between economic and political factors in causing Allende’s downfall. 

Chile's export-oriented economy remained, in 1970, dependent for 
foreim exchange earnings on a single product — copper-*-much as it 
had depended on nitrate in the 19th century. However, the Allende 
Administration consciously adopted a policy of beginning to diversify 
Chile’s trade by expanding ties with Great Britain, the rest of the 
Western European countries, and Japan, and by initiating minor 
trade agreements with the Eastern Bloc countries. 

Neyerthele^, Chilean economic dependence on the United States 
remained a significant factor during the period of the Allende gov- 
ernment. In 1970, U.S. direct private investment in Chile stood at 
$1.1 billion, out of an estimated total foreign investment of $1,672 
billion. U.S. and foreign corporations played a large part in almost 
all of the critical areas of the Chilean economy. Furthermore, United 
States corporations controlled the production of 80 percent of Chile’s 

3 er, which in 1970 accounted for four-fifths of Chile’s foreign 
ange earnings. Hence, the Allende government faced a situation 
in which decisions of foreign corporations had significant ramifica- 
tions throughout the Chilean economy. 

Chile had accumulated a large foreign debt during the Frei govern- 
ment, much of it contracted with international and private banks. 
Chile was able, through the Paris Club, to re-negotiate $800 million in 
debts to foreign governments and medium-term debt to major U.S. 
banks in early 1972. It also obtained in 1972 some $600 million in 
credits and loans from socialist bloc countries and Western sources; 
howei'er, a study done by the Inter- American Committee on the Alli- 
ance for Progress concluded that these credits were “tied to specific 
development projects and [could] be used only gradually.” 

Even with a conscious policy of diversifying its foreign trading 
patterns, in 1970 Chile continued to depend on the import of es- 
sential replacement parts from United States firms. The availability of 
short-term United States commercial credits dropped from around 
$300 million during the Frei years to around $30 million in 1972. The 
drop, a result of combined economic and political factors, seriously af- 
fected the Allende government’s ability to purchase replacement parts 
and machinery for the most critical sectors of the economy : copper, 
steel, electricity, petroleum, and transport. 
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By late 1972, the Chilean Ministry of the Economy estimated that 
almost one-third of the diesel trucks at Chuquicamata Copper Mine, 
30 percent of the privately owned city buses, 21 percent of all taxis, 
and 33 percent of state-owned buses in Chile could not operate because 
of the lack of spare parts or tires. In overall terms, the value of United 
States machinery and transport equipment exported to Chile by U.S. 
firms declined from $152.6 million in 1970 to $110 million in 1971. 


C. THE INSTRtTMENTS OF UNITED STATES FOREIGN ECONOMIC POLICY 
TOWARD ALLENDE 


United States foreign economic policy toward Allende’s government 
was articulated at the highest levels of the U.S. government, and 
coordinated by interagency task forces. The policy was clearly framed 
during the Track II period. Richard Helms’ notes from his Septem- 
ber 15, 1970, meeting with President Nixon, the meeting which ini- 
tiated Track II, contain the indication: “Make the economy scream.” 
A week later Ambassador Korry reported telling Frei, through his 
Defense Minister, that “not a nut or bolt would be allowed to reach 
Chile under Allende.” 

While the Chilean economy was vulnerable to U.S. pressures over 
a period of a few years, it was not in the short run. That judgment 
was clearly made by intelligence analysts in the government, but 
its inmlications seem not to have affected policy-making in September 
and October of 1970. A February 1971 Intelligence Memorandum 
noted that Chile was not immediately vulnerable to investment, trade 
or monetary sanctions imposed by the United States. In fact, the im- 
position of sanctions, while it would hurt Chile eventually, was seen 
to carry one possible short-run benefit — it would have given Chile a 
justification for renouncing nearly a billion dollars of debt to the 
United States. 

The policy of economic pressure — articulated in NSDM 93 of 
November 1970 — was to be implemented through several means. All 
new bilateral foreign assistance was to be stopped, although disburse- 
ments would continue under loans made previously. The U.S. would 
use its predominant position in international financial institutions to 
dry up the flow of new multilateral credit or other financial assistance. 
To the extent possible, financial assistance or guarantees to U.S. 
private investment in Chile would be ended, and U.S. businesses would 
be made aware of the government’s concern and its restrictive policies. 

The bare figures tell the story. U.S. bilateral aid, $35 million in 1969, 
was $1.5 million in 1971. (See Table II.) U.S. Export- Import Bank 
credits, which had totalled $234 million in 1967 and $29 million in 
1969, dropped to zero in 1971. Loans from the multilateral Inter- 
American Development Bank (IDB), in which the U.S. held what 
amounted to a veto, had totalled $46 million in 1970 ; they fell to $2 
million in 1972 (United States A.I.D. figures). The only new IDB 
loans made to Chile during the Allende period were two small loans 
to Chilean universities made in January 1971.* Similarly, the World 
Bank made no new loans to Chile between 1970 and 1973. However, 
the International Monetary Fund extended Chile approximately 
$90 million during 1971 and 1972 to assist with foreign exchange 
difficulties. 


bilateral aid, disbursements were eontlDued under previous commitments, 
was disbursed between December 1970 and December 1972. (IDB figures) 
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Eeaction to events in Chile accounted for much of the momentum in 
the United States Government for the development of a policy on ex- 
propriation. In what came to he known as the Allende Doctrine, Chile 
proposed to deduct a calculation of “excess profits” (over and above 
reinvestments and a 10-12 percent profit margin) from any compen- 
sation paid to nationalized firms in the copper sector. By this calcula- 
tion, U.S. copper companies were in fact told they owed money. The 
reaction of the U.S. Government was strong. In J anuary 1972, Presi- 
dent Nixon announced that, when confronted with such situations, the 
U.S. would cut off bilateral aid and “withhold its support from loans 
under consideration in multilateral development banks.” 

While the State Department, the CIA, and the Department of Com- 
merce all participated in the United States economic policy toward 
Chile, a central point in the execution of this policy was the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury. The Department instructs U.S. representatives 
on multilateral lending institutions. In the IDB, for instance, the U.S. 
controlled 40 percent of the votes, sufficient to veto any “soft” IDB 
loans. Loan proposals submitted to the IDB were held under study, 
never coming up for a vote by the IDB Board. Whether U.S. actions, 
and those of the multilateral institutions, were motivated by political 
interests or economic judgments of Chile’s “credit worthiness” is a de- 
bate not yet definitively settled. However, it seems clear from the pat- 
tern of U.S. economic actions and from the nature of debates within the 
Executive Branch that American economic policy was driven more by 
political opposition to an Allende regime than by purely technical 
judgments about Chile’s finances. 

The posture of the Export-Import Bank, a United States public 
institution, reflected the tone of U.S. economic policy toward Chile 
during the Allende period. In the fall of 1970, the Bank dropped 
Chile’s credit rating from “B,” the second category, to “D,” the last 
categorJ^ Insofar as the rating contributed to similar evaluations by 
private U.S. banks, corporations, and international private investors, 
it aggravated Chile’s problem of attracting and retaining needed capi- 
tal inflow through private foreign investment. In mid-August 1971 
the Bank decided that a $21 million credit for Boeing passenger jets 
would be deferred pending a resolution of the controversy over com- 
pensation for nationalized U.S. copper companies. That Bank decision 
came one month after the nationalization and two months before the 
final decision on compensation. In fact, the Boeing decision had been 
first announced in May, 'before the nationalization occurred. 

The United States linked the question of indemnization for U.S. cop- 
per companies with Chile’s multilateral foreign debt. That foreign 
debt, an inheritance from the obligations incurred by the Alessandri 
and Frei governments, was the second highest foreign debt per capita 
of any couutiy in the world. Yet, in the 1972 and 1973 Paris Club for- 
eign debt negotiations with Chile’s principal foreign creditor nations, 
the United States alone refused to consider rescheduling Chile’s for- 
eign debt payments until there was movement toward indemnization 
for the U.S. copper companies. The United States also exerted pres- 
sure on each of the other foreign creditor nations not to renegotiate 
Chile's foi eign debt as a group. 
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U.S. Relations with the Chilean Military 

United States relations with the Chilean military during 1970-1973 
must be viewed against the backdrop not only of the tradition of close 
cooperation between the American and Chilean military services and 
of continuing intelligence collection efforts, but also in the context of 
Track II — an attempt to foment a military coup. Track II marked a 
break in the nature of relations between U.S. officials and the Chilean 
military. 

Close personal and professsional cooperation between Chilean and 
U.S. offices was a tradition of long standing. The American military 
presence in Chile was substantial, consisting both of militarjr attaches, 
the Embassy, and members of the Military Group who provided train- 
ing and assistance to the Chilean armed services. In the late 1960’s the 
Military Group numbered over fifty; by the Allende period, it was 
reduced to a dozen or so, for reasons which had primarily to do with 
U.S. budget-cutting. 

A. PRE-TRACK H 

In July 1969 the CIA Station in Santiago requested and received 
Headc^uarters approval for a covert program to establish intelligence 
assets in the Chilean armed services for the purpose of monitoring coup 
plotting. The program lasted for four years : it involved assets drawn 
from all three branches of the Chilean milita^ and included com- 
mand-level officers, field- and company-grade officers, retired general 
staff officers and enlisted men. From 1969 to August 1970, the pro- 
ject adhered closely to its stated objective of monitoring and reporting 
coup-oriented activity within the Chilean military. 

During August, September and October of 1969, it became increas- 
ingly clear frorn the agents’ reports that the growing dissatisfaction 
and unrest within the armed forces was leading to an unstable military 
situation. These events culminated in the abortive military revolt of 
October 1969 — the Tacnazo, named after the Tacna regiment in San- 
tiago. How close the amateurish Tacnazo came to success was a lesson 
to remember, particularly in light of the upcoming Presidential elec- 
tion of 1970 and the strong possibility that Salvador Allende would 
emerge victorious. 

B. TRACK II 

The Track II covert action effort to organize a military coup to deny 
Allende the Presidency caught the Santiago Station unprepared. Its 
two assets in the Chilean military were not in a position to spark a 
coup. To accomplish the mission directed by Washington, the Station 
had to use a U.S. military attache and other hastily developed contacts 
with the two main coup plotting groups in the Chilean military. These 
contacts not only reported the plans of the groups but also relayed the 
Station's advice about mechanics and timing, and passed on indica- 
tions of U.S. Government support following a successful coup. With 
the death of Schneider, the plotters’ effort collapsed in disarray, leav- 
ing the Station with only its initial assets in the military. It took the 
Station another ten months to rebuild a network of agents among the 
cautious Chilean military. 
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As part of its attmept to induce the Chilean military to intervene 
before the October 24 congressional vote, the United States had 
threatened to cut off military aid if the military refused to act. That 
was accompanied by a promise of support in the aftermath of a coup. 
However, military assistance was nnot cut off at the time of Allende’s 
confirmation (see Table III). Military sales jumped sharply from 
1972 to 1973 and even more sharply from 1973 to, 1974 after the coup 
(see Table IV). Training of Chilean military personnel in Panama 
also rose during the Allende years (see Table V). 


After the failure of Track II, the CIA rebuilt its network of con- 
tacts and remained close to Chilean military officers in order to monitor 
developments within the armed forces. For their part, Chilean officers 
who were aware that the United States once had sought a coup to pre- 
vent Allende from becoming president must have been sensitive to 
indications of continuing U.S. support for a coup. 

By September 1971 a new network of agents was in place and the 
Station was receiving almost daily reports of new coup plotting. The 
Station and Headquarters began to explore ways to use this network. 
At the same time, and in parallel, the Station and Head^arters dis- 
cussed a “deception operation” designed to alert Chilean officers to real 
or purported Cuban involvement in the Chilean army. Throughout the 
fall of 1971, the Station and Headquarters carried on a dialogue about 
both the general question of what to do with the intelligence network 
and the objectives of the specific operation. 

TABU III.-MILITARY ASSISTANCE! 


Fiscal year Programed Delivered 
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TABLE V.— TRAINING IN PANAMA i 



The Station proposed, in September, to provide information — 
some of it fabricated by the CIA — which would convince senior Chile- 
an Army officers that the Carabineros’ InvestigacioTies unit, with the 
a^roval of Allende was acting in concert with Cuban intelligence 
(DGI) to gather intelligence prejudicial to the Army high command, 
it was hoped that the effort would arouse the military against Allende’s 
involvement with the Cubans, inducing the armed services to press 
the government to alter its orientation and to move against it if neces- 
sary. A month later CIA Headquarters suggested that the deception 
operation be shelved, in favor of passing ‘Verifiable” information to 
the leader of the coup group which. Headquarters and the Station, per- 
ceived as having the highest probability of success. 

After a further Station request. Headquarters agreed to the opera- 
tion, with the objective of educating senior Chilean officers and keep- 
ing them on alert. In December 1971 a, packet of material, including 
a fabricated letter, was passed to a Chilean officer outside Chile. The 
CIA did not receive anv subsequent reports on the effect, if any, this 
“information” had on the Chilean military. While the initial concep- 
tion of the operation had included a series of such passages, no further 
packets were passed. 

The Station/Headquarters dialogue over the use of the intelligence 
network paralleled the discussion of the deception operation. In No- 
vember the Station suggested that the ultimate objective of the mili- 
tary penetration program was a military coup. Headquarters responded 
by rejecting that formulation of the objective, cautioning that the CIA 
did not have 40 Committee approval to become involved in a coup. 
However, Headquarters acknowledged the difficulty of drawing a firm 
line between monitoring coup plotting and becoming involved in it. 
It also realized that the U.S. government’s desire to be in clandestine 
contract with military plotters, for whatever purpose, might well 
imply to them U.S. support for their future plans. 

During 1970-73, the Station collected operational intelligence neces- 
sary in the event of a coup — ^arrest lists, liey civilian installations and 
personnel that needed protection, key government installations which 
need to be taken over, and government contingency plans which would 
be used in case of a military uprising. According to the CIA, the data 
was collected only against the contingency of future Headquarters 
requests and was never passed to the Chilean military. 

The intelligence network continued to report throughout 1972 and 
1973 on coup plotting activities. During 1972 the Station continued to 
monitor the group which might mount a successful coup, and it spent 
a significantly greater amount of time and effort penetrating this 
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group than it had on previous groups. This group had originally come 
to the Station’s attention in October 1971. By January 1972 the Sta- 
tion had successfully penetrated it and was in contact through an 
intermediary with its leader. 

During late 1971 and early 1972, the CIA adopted a more active 
stance vis a vis its military penetration program, including a short- 
lived effort to subsidize a small anti-government news pamphlet di- 
rected at the armed services, its compilation of arrest lists and other 
operational data, and its deception operation. 

Intelligence reporting on coup plotting reached two peak periods, one 
in the last week of June 1973 and the other during the end of August 
and the first two weeks in September. It is clear the CIA received 
intelligence reports on the coup planning of the group which carried 
out the successful September 11 coup throughout the months of July, 
August, and September 1973. 

The CIA’s information-gathering efforts with regard to the Chilean 
military included activity which went beyond the mere collection of 
information. More generally, those efforts must be viewed in the con- 
text of United States opposition, overt and covert, to the Allende 
government. They put the United States Government in contact with 
those Chileans who sought a military alternative to the Allende 
presidency. 

F. Post-1973 
1. Chile Since the Coup 

Following the September 11, 1973, coup, the military Junta, led by 
General Augusto Pinochet, moved quickly to consolidate its newly 
acquired power. Political parties were banned, Congress was put in 
indefinite recess, press censorship was instituted, supporters of Allende 
and others deemed opponents of the new regime were jailed, and elec- 
tions were put off indefinitely. 

The prospects for the revival of democracy in Chile have improved 
little over the last two years. A 1975 National Intelligence Estimate 
stated that the Chilean armed forces were determined to oversee a 
prolonged political moratorium and to revamp the Chilean political 
system. The NIE stated that the Junta had established tight, authori- 
tarian controls over political life in Chile which generally continued 
in effect. It had outlawed Marxist parties in Chile as well as other 
parties which had comprised Allende’s coalition. In addition, the 
Christian Democratic and National parties had been placed in invol- 
untary recess. These two parties were forbidden from engaging in 
political activity and restricted to purely housekeeping functions. 

In addition, charges concerning the violation of human rights in 
Chile continue to be directed at the Junta. Most recently, a United 
Nations r^ort on Chile charged that “torture centers” are being op- 
erated in Santiago and other parts of the country. The lengthy docu- 
ment, issued October 14, 1975, listed 11 centers where it says prisoners 
are being questioned “by methods amounting to torture.” The Pinochet 
government had originally offered full cooperation to the U.N. group, 
including complete freedom of movement in Chile. However, six days 
before the group’s arrival in Santiago, the government reversed itself 
and notified the group that the visit was cancelled. 
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CIA Post-Coup Activities in Chile 

The covert action budget for Chile was cut back sharply after the 
coup and all the anti-Allende projects except for one, a major pro- 
paganda project, were terminated. Covert activities in Chile following 
the coup were either continuations or adaptations of earlier projects, 
rather than major new initiatives. 

The goal of covert action immediately following the coup was to 
assist the Junta in gaining a more positive image, both at home and 
abroad, and to maintain access to the command levels of the Chilean 
government. Another goal, achieved in part through work done at the 
opposition research organization before the coup, was to help the new 
government organize and implement new policies. Project files record 
that CIA collaborators were involved in preparing an initial overall 
economic plan which has served as the basis for the Junta’s most im- 
portant economic decisions. 

With regard to the continuing propaganda project, a number of 
activities, including the production of IxK)ks, a mailing effort, a mili- 
tary collection program, and the media coordination effort were ter- 
minated. However, access to certain Chilean media outlets was retained 
in order to enable the CIA Station in Santiago to help build Chilean 
public support for the new government as well as to influence the direc- 
tion of the government, through pressures exerted by the mass media. 
These media outlets attempted to present the Jimta in the most 
positive light for the Chilean public and to assist foreign journalists 
in Chile to obtain facts about the local situation. Further, two CIA col- 
laborators assisted the Junta in preparing a White Book of the Change 
of Government in Chile. The White Book., published by the Junta 
shortly after the coup, was written to justify the overthrow of Al- 
lende. It was distributed widely both in Washington and in other 
foreign capitals. 

After the coup, the CIA renewed liaison relations with the Chilean 

f overnment’s security and intelligence forces, relations which had been 
isrupted during^ the AJlende period. Concern was expressed within 
the CIA that liaison with such organizations would lay the Agency 
open to charges of aiding’ political repression; officials acknowledged 
that, while most of CIA’s support to the various Chilean forces would 
be designed to assist them in controlling subversion from abroad, the 
support could be adaptable to the control of internal subversion as 
well. However, the CIA made it clear to the Chileans at the outset 
that no CIA support would be provided for use in internal political 
repression. Furthermore, the CIA attempted to influence the Junta 
to maintain the norms the Junta had set in its “Instructions for 
Handling of Detainees” which closely followed the standards on 
human rights set by the 1949 Geneva Convention. 
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IV. Chile : Authorization, Assessment, and Oversight 

A. 40 Committee AuTiiORizATroN and Control: Chile, 1969-1973 
1. ItO Committee Functions and Procedures 

Throughout its history, the 40 Committee and its direct predeces- 
sors — the 303 Committee and the Special Group — have had one over- 
riding purpose; to exercise political control over covert operations 
abroad. The 40 Committee is charged -with considering the objectives 
of any proposed activity, whether or not it would accomplish these 
aims, and in general whether or not it would be “proper” and in the 
American interest. Minutes and summaries of 40 Committee meetings 
on Chile indicate that, by and large, these considerations were dis- 
cussed and occasionally debated by 40 Committee members. 

In addition to exercising political control, the 40 Committee has 
been responsible for framing covert operations in such a way that they 
could later be “disavowed” or “plausibly denied” by the United 
States government — or at least by the President. In the case of Chile, 
of course, this proved to be an impossible task. Not only was CIA 
involvement in Chile “blown,” but in September 1974, President Ford 
publicly acknowledged at a press conference U.S. covert involvement 
in Chile. 

Before covert action proposals are presented to the Director for 
submission to the 40 Committee, an internal CIA instruction states 
that they should be coordinated with the Department of State and 
that, ordinarily^ concurrence by the ambassador to the country con- 
cerned is required. “Should,” and “ordinarily” were underscored for 
an important reason — major covert action proposals are not always co- 
ordinated among the various agencies. Nor, for that matter, are they 
always discussed and/or approved by the 40 Committee. The Chile 
case demonstrates that in at least one instance, the so-called Track 
II activity, the President instructed the CIA not to inform nor coordi- 
nate this activity with the Departments of State or Defense or the 
ambassador in the field. Nor was the 40 Committee ever informed. 

Not all covert activities are approved by the 40 Committee. Projects 
not deemed politically risky or involving large sums of money can be 
approved within the CIA. By CIA statistics, only about one-fourth 
of all covert action projects are considered by the 40 Committee. The 
Committee has not been able to determine what percentage of covert 
action projects conducted by the CIA in Chile were approved within 
the CIA or required 40 Committee authorization. Despite this fact, the 
Committee has found evidence of projects not considered by the 40 
Committee, thus conforming to this general authorization rule. This 
is not to imply that the CIA undertook activities in Chile behind the 
back of the 40 Committee or without its approval. The Agency was 
(41) 
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simply following the authorization procedures for covert projects 
that then existed. These same procedures exist today. 

There have been numerous criticisms of 40 Committee procedures, 
some of which follow : 

The criteria by which covert operations are brought before the 
40 Committee appear to be fuzzy. The real degree of accountabil- 
ity for covert actions remains to be determined. 

There is a basic conflict between sufficient consultation to insure 
accountability and sound decisions on the one hand, and secure 
operations on the other. The risk of inadequate consultation may 
be aggravated by the more informal procedure of telephone clear- 
ances, which has been used by the 40 Committee for the last few 
years. 

The review of covert actions by the 40 Committee does not 
appear to be searching or thorough. There still appears to be a 
serious risk that operations will end only when they come to grief. 

1ft Committee Approvals 

According to a chronolo^ of 40 Committee meetings, the Commit- 
tee met on 23 separate occasions between March 1970 and October 1973 
to authorize funds for covert activities in Chile.’ During this period, 
the Committee authorized a total of $8.8 million for CIA covert activi- 
ties in Chile. Of this amount, $6.5 million was spent. 

The range of CIA activities in Chile approved by the 40 Committee 
included “spoiling” operations against Allende prior to the September 
4th election, assistance to Chilean political parties, a contingency fund 
for Ambassador Kerry’s use to influence the October 24 congres- 
sional vote, purchase of a Chilean radio station to be used as a political 
opposition instrument against Allende, assistance to specific political 
candidates, emergency aid to keep the Santiago paper, El Merourio^ 
afloat, and support for an anti-Allende businessmen’s association. 


3. Policy Splits W ithin the 1ft Committee 

Unanimity was not a hallmark of 40 Committee meetings on Chile, 
at least during the period April 1969 to October 1970. Stated simply, 
the State Department was generally skeptical about intervening in the 
Chilean electoral process, whereas the CIA, the U.S. Ambassador to 
Chile, the Defense Department, and the White House favored 
intervention. 

The question of whether anything should be done with regard to 
the September 1970 presidential election in Chile was first raised at a 
meeting of the 303 Committee on April 15, 1969. It was not until 
December 1969, however, that a joint Embassy-CIA proposal for a 
campaign directed against Allende was submitted to the Committee. 
At this December meeting, two State Department officials questioned 


'The use of the term 

At the outset of the Nlio 

and approve, as well as review, D.S. covert activities. However, within a relatively short 
period of time, these formal meetings of the 40 Committee were replaced by less frequent 
meetings and a system of telephone clearances. Today the 40 Committee rarely meets. Covert 
action proposals, prepared by the DCI, are distributed to the various 40 Committee princi- 
pals and approvals or disapprovals are obtained over the phone by the 40 Committee 
Special Group officer, a CIA officer on loan to the NSC staff. 
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the need for U.S. involvement in the election. One State official com- 
mented that an Allende victory would not be the same as a Communist 
victory. The U.S. Ambassador to Chile, Edward Korry, who had been 
recalled for consultation, disagreed. He stated that operationally one 
must treat an Allende victory as the same thing as a Communist vic- 
tory. Korry went on to state that, in his view, an Allende government 
would be worse than a Castro government. 

On March 25, 1970, the 40 Committee approved a “spoiling opera- 
tion” against Allende and approved $125,000 for this purpose. Again, 
however, the State Department, represented by Under Secretary of 
State U. Alexis Johnson, indicated that the Department remamed 
lukewarm to any involvement in the election and informed the 40 Com- 
mittee that the Department would be quite cool to a more positive 
approach. 

One further example of policy disagreement within the 40 Com- 
mittee was evidenced in a summary of a September 29, 1970, 40 Com- 
mittee meeting. This meeting occurred a little more than three weeks 
after Allende had won his plurality victoiw on September 4. The ques- 
tion of applying economic pressure to Chile was raised, with the nope 
that this pressure would create the conditions which would lead to a 
military coup. After a run-through of possible economic pressures that 
could M brought to bear on Chile, provided by the CIA’s Itouty 
Director for Plans Thomas Karamessines, Under Secretary of State 
Johnson noted that to swerve from 40 Committee-type action to eco- 
nomic warfare was tantamount to a change in foreign policy. Despite 
this concern, the 40 Committee did decide to increase economic pres- 
sures in Chile. The State Department was not happy with this turn of 
events. Assistant Secretary of State Charles Meyer remarked that 
should Allende be confirmed, the U.S. could place the burden on 
Allende for all that he did, and, after all, he would not be around for- 
ever. This view was not accepted by the CLA. Director Helms remarked 
at the meeting that Allende^s Marxist pronouncements should be taken 
at face value while Karamessines added that a hands-off policy in 
Chile at this time would bo read as the U.S. throwing in the sponge. 
As evidenced by later 40 Committee authorizations, the sponge was 
not thrown in. 


B. iNTEinroENCE Estimates and Covert Action 

The intelligence community produces several kinds of assessments 
for policy makers. Of these, the most important are National Intel- 
ligence Estimates (NIEs) — joint, agreed assessment of foreign 
politics and capabilities — produced by the U.S. intelligence com- 
munity. This section, based on a review of NIEs and other intelligence 
memoranda ^ regarding Chile written during 1969-1973, will trace the 
intelligence community’s best estimates of what an Allende govern- 
ment signified for U.S. interests. 

NIEs are approved by the United States Intelligence Board 
(USIB) ; dissenting agencies can register footnotes. Prior to 1973, 
a formal Board of National Estimates supervised the production of 


ese Include Intelligence Memoranda produced by the CIA’a Office of C 
! (OCI) and Intelligence Notes produced by the State Department’ 
gence and Research (INR). 
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drafts by a special Office of National Estimates. In 1973, that struc- 
ture was replaced by a system of National Intelligence Officers 
(NIOs), senior analysts drawn from the CIA and other intelligence 
agencies. 

There have been persistent criticisms of NIEs and many of these 
remain with the new structure: the documents are least-common-de- 
nominator compromises and thus are of little value to policy makers ; 
they are oriented toward short-range predictions rather than long- 
run assessments. Another criticism deals not with the NIEs them- 
selves but with their use or abuse. It is charged that policy makers 
ignore NIEs or consult them only when estimates confirm their pre- 
existing policy preferences. 

1. The Chile Estimates 

Between 1969 and 1973, five Chile NIEs were produced, one in each 
year. In addition, several Intelligence Memoranda and Intelligence 
Notes relating to Chile were prepared by CIA and State. The likely 
policies and goals of an Allende administration, as predicted by the 
intelligence community, follow. 

A. CHILE UNDER ALLENDE 

A July 1970 Chile NIE, prepared a little over a month before the 
September elecjtion, raised the question of what an Allende victory 
would mean to Chile and the Umted States. The NIE occasioned ccm- 
siderable disagreeirient within the Washington community. The dis- 
agreement reflected a division between the D^artment of State on one 
side and the U.S. Ambassador and the CIA Station on the other. The 
latter position was that an Allende victory would inean the gradual 
imposition of a classic Marxist-Leninist regiine in Chile. This position 
was reflected, with some qualifying remarks, in the NIE. 

The 1970 NIE stated, in strong terms, that an Allende administra- 
tion would proceed as rapidly as possible toward the establishment 
of a Marxi.st-Socialist state. It would be a Chilean version of a Soviet- 
style East European Communist state. The intelligence community pre- 
dicted that although democracy was likely to survive in Chile over 
tlie next two or three years, Allende could take Chile a long way down 
the Marxist-Socialist road during the six years of his administration. 
To do this, however, he would have to surmount some very important 
obstacles, such as Chile’s security forces, the Christian Democratic 
Party, some elements of organized, labor, the Congress, and the Catho- 
lic Church. The NIE noted that Allende undoubtedly expected prog- 
ress on basic bread and butter issues which would afford him an op- 
portunity to secure control of the Congress in the 1973 election and 
thereby enable him to impose a socialist state of the Marxist variety by 
the via pacifica (“peaceful road”) . 

The next NIE issued on Chile, in August 1971, was less shrill on 
the threat which Allende represented to Chilean democracy. He had 
been in office nine months. The NIE stated that the consolidation 
of Marxist political leadership in Chile was not inevitable and that 
Allende had a long, hard way to go to achieve this. The NIE warned, 
however, that although Allende would almost certainly prefer to ad- 
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here to constitutional means, he was likely to be impelled to use politi- 
cal techniques of increasingly dubious legality to perpetuate his coali- 
tion and power. Up to that point, the NIE observed, Allende had taken 
great care to observe constitutional forms and was enjoying consider- 
able popularity in Chile. 

The next NIE came out in June 1972. The prospects for the con- 
tinuation of democracy in Chile appeared to be better than at any time 
since Allende’s inauguration. The NIE stated that the traditional 
political system in Chile continued to demonstrate remarkable resi- 
liency. Legislative, student, and trade union elections continued to 
take place in normal fashion, with pro-government forces accepting 
the results when they were adverse. The NIE noted that the Christian 
Democratic Party and the National Party had used their combined 
control of both Houses of Congress to stall government initiatives and 
to pass legislation desired to curtail Allende’s powers. In addition, 
the opposition news media had been able to resist government intimida- 
tion and persisted in denouncing the government. The NIE concluded 
that the most likely course of events in Chile for the next year or so 
would be moves by Allende toward slowing the pace of his revolution 
in order to accommodate the opposition and to preserve the gains he 
had already made. 

One final NIE on Chile was issued prior to Allende’s overthrow in 
September 1973. That NIE focused on the prospects for the consolida- 
tion of power by Allende’s regime. It concluded that at that juncture 
a political standoff seemed to be the most likely course of events in 
Cnile..The NIE stated that Allende had not consolidated the power 
of his Marxist regime ; the bulk of low-income Chileans believed that 
he had improved their conditions and represented their interests; and 
the, growth in support for his coalition reflected his political ability 
as well as the popularity of his measures. The NIE did warn, how- 
ever, that the growing polarization of the Chilean society was wearing 
away the Chilean predilection for political compromise. Nevertheless, 
the analysts predicted that there was only an outside chance that the 
military would move to force Allende from office. 

B. TT.S.-CHILEAN RELATIONS 

Almost two years before Allende was elected, the intelligence com- 
munity predicted that future U.S.-Chilean relations would be under 
repeated strains, regardless of which party won the 1970 presidential 
election. A 1969 NIE stated that whoever succeeded Frei in the presi- 
dency was likely to continue to stress Chilean independence, to be less 
cooperative with the U.S. than Frei had been, and to explore somewhat 
broader relations with communist countries. This NIE noted that were 
Allende to win, his administration would almost certainly take steps 
aimed at moving Chile away from the U.S. The NIE also observed that 
steps toward either government participation in or outright nationali- 
zation of U.S. copper holdings in Chile were inevitable. 

A 1970 NIE, issued one month before Allende’s September victory, 
was quite pessimistic about future U.S.-Chilean relations. It stated 
that if Allende were to win the election, he would almost certainly take 
harsh measures against U.S. business interests in Chile and challenge 
U.S. policies in the hemisphere. The NIE cited several foreign policy 
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problems an Allende regime would pose for the U.S., including recog- 
nition of Cuba, possible withdrawal from the OAS, the deterioration 
of relations with Argentina, and anti-U.S. votes in the United Nations. 
The NIE predicted, however, that Allende would probably not seek a 
break with the United States over the next two years. 

A 1971 NIE, issued ten months into Allende’s term in office, stated 
that U.S. -Chilean relations were dominated by the problems of na- 
tionalization, although Allende himself seemed to wish to avoid a 
confrontation. A 1972 Chile NIE noted that Allende, to date, had 
sought to avoid irreparable damage to his relations with Washing- 
ton. Although the major problem concerning U.S.-Chilean relations 
continued to be that of compensation for the nationalization of US. 
companies, the 1972 NIE stated that Allende had taken pains to pub- 
licly stress his desire for amicable relations. A 1973 NIE concluded 
that Allende had kept lines open to Washington on possible Chilean 
compensation for expropriated U.S. copper companies. 

c. allende’s relations with socialist countries 

The 1969 Chile NIE predicted that any new administration would 
explore somewhat broader relations with communist and socialist 
countries. The NIE noted that Allende, in particular, would take 
such steps but that even he would be deterred from moving too far 
in this direction due to a Chilean nationalism which would as strongly 
oppose subordinating Chile to the tutelage of Moscow or Havana as 
to Washington. Allende did, over the years, expand Chile’s relations 
with socialist and communist countries. However, Allende was, as 
a 1971 NIE stated, careful not to subordinate Chilean interests to any 
communist or socialist power or to break existing ties with non-com- 
munist nations on whom he continued to rely for aid. Chile NIEs in 
1971 and 1972 emphasized that Allende was charting an independent, 
nationalistic course, both within the hemisphere and internationally. 
Allende was, in short, committed to a policy of non-alignment. 

D. allende’s ties with CUBA 

The 1970 NIE on Chile predicted that Allende would recognize 
Cuba. He did so, shortly after he was inaugurated. However, the pat- 
tern of Chilean- Cuban relations was described in a 1971 NIE as one 
of ideological distance and closer economic ties. The NIE stated that 
despite Allende’s long-standing personal relationship with Castro, he 
had refrained from excessive overtures to him. A 1972 NIE noted 
that Havana had been circumspect about trying to use Chile as a base 
for promoting revolution throughout Latin America. 

E. SOVIET INFLUENCE IN CHILE 

Concern about the expansion of Soviet influence in Chile under 
Allende and the possible establishment of a major Soviet military 
presence was expressed in 1970. A 1971 NIE predicted that although 
the Soviet Union would continue to cultivate channels of influence into 
Allende’s government through the Chilean Communist Party, it would 
probably be unsure of its ability to make a decisive impact on key 
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issues given Allende’s desire for an independent posture. The same 
NIE noted that neither Allende nor the Chilean military establish- 
ment would probably tolerate a permanent Soviet military presence 
in Chile. A 1972 Chile NIE focused on the Soviet attitude to the 
Allende remme and noted that Soviet overtures to Allende had thus 
far been characterized by caution and restraint. This was, in part, 
due to Soviet reluctance to antagonize the U.S. and, more importantly, 
a Soviet desire to avoid with Allende the type of open-ended commit- 
ment for aid that they had entered into with Castro. A 1972 Intelli- 
gence. Note, prepared by the State Department, stated that a Soviet- 
Chilean communique, issued following Allende’s December visit to the 
USSR, reflected Moscow’s decision to continue a cautious policy to- 
ward Chile and to avoid a major open-ended commitment of aid to 
Allende. According to the Intelligence Note, the Soviets apparently ad- 
vised Allende to negotiate his differences with the U.S. 

F. CHILE AS A BASE FOR LATIN AMERICAN SUBVERSION 

Prior to Allende’s election, concern was expressed about Chilean 
subversion in other countries. An Intelligence Memorandum, prepared 
by the CIA and issued shortly after Allende’s September 4 plurality 
victory, stated that Chile had long been a relatively open country for 
extreme leftists and would become even more so under Allende. The 
Memorandum noted, however, that Allende would be cautious in pro- 
viding assistance to extremists for fear of provoking a militaiw reac- 
tion in his own country. The Memorandum went on to observe that the 
degree to which revolutionary groups would be allowed to use Chile 
as a base of operations would be limited to some extent by the orthodox 
Communist Party in Chile which opposed violence-prone groups. A 
State Department Intelli^nce Note, prepared in June 1971, stated 
that, contrary to some earner indications that Allende might provide 
clandestine assistance to neighboring insurgency movements, evidence 
to date suggested that he had been sensitive to the concerns of neigh- 
boring governments and had sought to avoid action which would 
strain bilateral relations. The Intelligence Note stated that Chile had 
warned Argentine and Mexican expatriates that they could reside in 
Chile only if they did not engage in political activities and that some 
of the more politically active Brazilian exiles had been encouraged to 
depart Chile. The Note concluded by predicting that it was unlikely 
that Allende would provide financial support or training to facilitate 
the export of insurgency. A 1972 NIE stated that Allende had gone 
to great lengths to convince his Latin American neighbors that he did 
not share Castro’s revolutionary goals ; although some revolutionaries 
in Chile had received arms and funds from extremists in Allende’s 
political coalition, this had probably not occurred at his behest. 


The most direct statement concerning the threat an Allende regime 
would pose to the United States was contained in a CIA Intelligence 
Memorandum, issued shortly after Allende’s September 4 election vic- 
tory. The Memorandum summarized the views of the Interdepart- 
mental Group for Inter-American Affairs, which prepared the re- 
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sponse to National Security Study Memorandum 97. The Group, made 
up of officials representing CIA, State, Defense, and the White House, 
concluded that the United States had no vital interests within Chile, 
the world military balance of power would not be significantly altered 
by an Allende regime, and an Allende victory in Chile would not pose 
any likely threat to the peace of the region. The Group noted, however, 
that an Allende victory would threaten hemispheric cohesion and 
would represent a psychological setback to the U.S. as well as a definite 
advance for the Marxist idea. 

2. Estimates and Covert Action 

As a result of this look at the Chile estimates, a number of comments 
can be made concerning them and their relation to decisions about 
covert action : 

(a) Despite the view expressed by the Interdepartmental Group, 
and reported in a CIA Intelligence Memorandum, that the U.S. had 
no vital national interest in Chile, the decision was made by the Execu- 
tive Branch to intervene in that nation’s internal political and economic 
affairs, before the election, between it and the congressional vote and 
during Allende’s tenure in office. 

It appears that the Chile NIEs were either, at best, selectively used 
or, at worst, disregarded by policy makers when the time came to make 
decisions regarding U.S. covert involvement in Chile. 40 Committee 
decisions regarding Chile reflected greater concern about the internal 
and international consequences of an Allende government than was re- 
flected in the intelligence estimates. At the same time as the Chile 
NIEs were becoming less shrill, the 40 Committee authorized greater 
amounts of money for covert operations in Chile. The amounts author- 
ized by the 40 Committee rose from $1.5 million in 1970 to ^.6 million 
in 1971, $2.5 million in 1972, and, during the first eight months of 1973, 
$1.2 million. Covert action decisions were not, in short, entirely con- 
sistent with intelligence estimates. 

(b) As noted, NIEs are designed to provide economic and political 
assessments and an analysis of trends. As such, they are vulnerable 
to being interpreted by policymakers to support whatever conclusions 
the policymakers wish to draw from them. The estimates do, however, 
serve to narrow the range of uncertainty about future events in Chile, 
and thus narrow the range of justifiable U.S. policies. But a range 
remained. 

F or example, a 1971 estimate stated that, on the one hand, Allende 
was moving skillfully and confidently toward his declared goal of 
building a revolutionary nationalistic, socialist society on Marxist prin- 
ciples, but, on the other hand, the consolidation of the Marxist politi- 
cal leadership in Chile was not inevitable, and Allende had a long, 
hard way to go to achieve this. As a further example, a 1973 NIE which 
addressed the possibility of enhanced Soviet influence in Chile stated 
that the Soviets were interested both in increasing their influence in 
South America and in Allende’s successful coalition of leftist parties 
as a model for a Marxist revolution through election. Yet, the estimate 
went on to say that the Soviets did not want another Cuba on their 
hands and they were reluctant to antagonize the U.S. 
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(c) The Committee has determined that the analysts responsible 
for drawing up the Chile NIEs were not privy to information con- 
cerning co^'ert oiJerations approved by the 40 Committee and being 
implemented in Chile by the CIA operators. The explanation for this 
is CIA compartmentation. Analysts and operators often exist in sepa- 
rate worlds. Information available to the Operations Directorate is 
not always available to the Intelligence Directorate. As a result, those 
who were responsible for preparing NIEs on Chile appear not to have 
had access to certain information which could have added to, or sub- 
stantially revised, their assessments and predictions. That flaw was 
telling. It meant, for example, that the 1972 assessment of the durability 
of opposition sectoi-s was written without knowledge of covert Ameri- 
can funding of precisely those sectors. Thus, there was no estimate of 
whether those sectors would survive absent U.S. money. 


C. Congressional Oversight 

With regard to covert action in Chile between April 1964 and Decem- 
ber 1974, CIA’s consultation with its Congressional oversight com- 
mittees — and thus Congress’ exercise of its oversight function — was 
inadequate. The CIA did not volunteer detailed information ; Congress 
most often did not seek it. 

Beginning in 1973, numerous public allegations were made concern- 
ing activities undertaken by the CIA in Chile. In response, Congress 
began to assume greater control in the exercise of its oversight func- 
tion — which it had badly neglected in the past-;-both in the number 
and depth of consultations with the Central Intelligence Agency. Prior 
to 1973 there were twenty meetings between Congressional committees 
and the CIA regarding Chile; these meetings were held with the 
House and Senate Armed Services and Appropriation Committees 
in their Intelligence Subcomrnittees. From March 1973 to December 
1974 there were thirteen meetings held not only with these Commit- 
tees, but also before the Senate Foreign Kelations Subcommittee on 
Multinational Corporations and the House Foreign Affairs Subcom- 
mittee on Inter-American Affairs. 

Based on CIA records, there were a total of fifty-three CIA Con- 
gressional briefings on Chile between 1964 and 1974. At thirty-one 
of these meetings, there was some discussion of covert action ; special 
releases of funds for covert action ivere discussed at twenty-three of 
them. After January 1973 these briefings were concerned with past 
CIA covert activity. From information currently in the possession 
of the Committee and public sources, several tentative conclusions 
emerge: on several important occasions the CIA did not report on 
covert action until quite long after the fact ; and in one case — Track 
II — it omitted discussion of an important, closely held operation, 
but one whose outcome reverberated on the foreign policy of the 
United Sta^ and carried implications for domestic affairs as well. 

Of the thirty-three covert action projects undertaken in Chile with 
40 Committee approval during the period 1963-1974, Congress was 
briefed in some fashion on eight.® Presumbly the twen^-five others 
were undertaken without Congressional consultation. These twenty- 


•Under section 622 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1974, the Director of 
Intelligence is required to notify six Congressional oversight committees of e 
Committee approval once the President has Issued a finding that the project Is n< 
for the national security of the United States. 
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five projects included: the $1.2 million authorization in 1971, half of 
■which was spent to purchase radio stations and newspapers while the 
other half went to support municipal candidates and anti-Allende 
political parties; and the additional expenditure of $815,000 in late 
1971 to provide support to oppositionparties. 

Of the total of over tliirteen million dollars actually spent by the 
CIA on covert action operations in Chile between 1963 and 1974, Con- 
gress received some kind of briefing (sometimes before, sometimes 
after the fact) on projects totaling about 7.1 million dollars. Further, 
Congressional oversight committees were not consulted about projects 
which were not reviewed by the full 40 Committee. One of these was 
the Track II attempt to foment a military coup in 1970. The other — 
a later CIA project involving contacts with Chilean military officers — 
was an intelligence collection project and thus did not come before the 
40 Committee, even though in this instance the political importance of 
the project was clear. 
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V. Preliminary Conclusions 

Underlying all discussion of American interference in the internal 
affairs of Chile is the basic question of why the United States ini- 
tially mounted such an extensive covert action program in Chile — and 
why it continued, and even expanded, in the early 1970s. 

Covert action has been a key element of U.S. foreign policy toward 
Chile. The link between covert action and foreign policy was obvious 
throughout the decade between 1964 and 1974. In 1964, the United 
States commitment to democratic reform via the Alliance for Progress 
and overt foreign aid was buttressed via covert support for the elec- 
tion of the candidate of the Christian Democratic party, a candidate 
and a party for which the Alliance seemed tailor made. During 1970 
the U.S. Government tried, covertly, to prevent Allende from Mcom- 
ing President of Chile. When that failed, covert support to his oppo- 
sition formed one of a trifJd of official Actions : covert aid to opposition 
forces, “cool but correct” diplomatic posture, and economic pressure. 
From support of what the United States considered to be democratic 
and progressive forces in Chile we had moved finally to advocating 
and encouraging the overthrow of a democratically elected govern- 
ment. 

A. Covert Action and U.S. Foreign Policy 

In 1964, the United States became massively involved in covert 
activity in Chile. This involvement was seen by U.S. policy-makers as 
consistent with overall American foreign policy and the goals of the 
Alliance for Progress. The election of a moderate left candidate in 
Chile was a cornerstone of U.S. policy toward Latin America. 

It is unclear from the record whether the 1964 election project was 
intended to be a one-time intervention in support of a good cause. It 
is clear that the scale of the involvement generated commitments and 
expectations on both sides. For the United States, it created assets 
and channels of funding which could be used again. For the Chilean 
groups receiving CIA funds, that funding became an expectation, 
counted upon. Thus, when opposition to Allende became the primary 
objective of covert action in 1970, the structure for covert action de- 
velo]:ied through covert assistance to political parties in 1964 was well 
established. 

A fundamental question raised by the pattern of U.S. covert acti- 
vities persists : Did the threat to vital U.S. national security interests 
posed hy the Presidency of Salvador Allende justify the several major 
covert attempts to prevent his accession to power? Three American 
Presidents and their senior advisors evidently thought so. 

One rationale for covert intervention in Chilean politics was spelled 
ont by Henrv" Kissinger in his background briefing to the press on 
September 16, 1970, the day after Nixon’s meeting with Helms. He 
argued that an Allende victory would be irreversible within Chile, 
might affect neighboring nations and would pose “massive problems” 
for the U.S. in Latin America : 


(51) 
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I have yet to meet somebody who firmly believes that if Allende 
wins, there is likely to be another free election in Chile. ... Now it 
is fairly easy for one to predict that if Allende wins, there is a good 
chance that he will establish over a period of years some sort of 
communist government. In that case, we would have one not on an 
island off the coast (Cuba) which has not a traditional relation- 
ship and impact on Latin .America, but in a major Latin ^Lnerican 
country you would have a communist government, joining, for 
example, Argentine . . . Peru . . . and Bolivia. ... So I don’t think 
we should delude ourselves on anAllende takeover and Chile would 
not present massive problems for us, and for democratic forces 
and for pro-U.S. forces in Latin America, and indeed to the whole 
Westem Hemisphere. 

Another rationale for U.S. involvement in the internal affairs of 
Chile was offered by a high-ranking official who testified before the 
Committee. He spoke of Cmle’s ^sition in a worldwide strategic chess 
game in 1970. In this analogy, Portugal might be a bishop, Chile a 
couple of pawns, perhaps more. In the worldwide strategic chess 
game, once a position was lost, a series of consequences followed. U.S. 
enemies would proceed to exploit the new opportunity, and our ability 
to cope with the challenge would be limited by any American loss. 

B. Executive Command and Control of Major Covert Action 

In pursuing the Chilean chess game, particularly the efforts to pre- 
vent Allende’s accession to power or his maintaining power once 
elected. Executive command and control of major covert action was 
tight and well directed. Procedures within the CIA for controlling 
the programs were well defined and the procedures made Station of- 
ficials accountable to their supervisors in Washington. Unilateral ac- 
tions on the part of the Station were virtually impossible. 

But the central issue of command and control is accountability. 
procedures for insuring that covert actions are and remain accountable 
both to the senior political and foreign policy officials of the Executive 
Branch and to the Congress. 

The record of covert activities in Chile suggests that, although es- 
tablished executive processes of authorization and control were gen- 
erally adhered to, there were — and remain — genuine shortcomings to 
these processes : 

Decisions about which covert action projects are submitted to the 40 
Committee were and are made within the CIA on the basis of the 
Agency’s determination of the political sensitivity of a. project. 

The form in which covert action projects were cleared with Ambas- 
sadors and other State Department officials varied. It depended — and 
still depends — on how interested Ambassadors are and how forthcom- 
ing their Station Chiefs are. 

Once major projects are approved by the 40 Committee, they often 
continue without searching re-examination by the Committee. The 
Agency conducts annual reviews of on-going projects, but the 40 Com- 
mittee does not undertake a review unless a project is recommended 
for renewal, or there is some important change in content or amount. 

There is also the problem of controlling clandestine projects not 
labeled “covert action.” Clandestine collection of human intelligence 
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is not the subject of 40 Committee review. But those projects may be 
just as politically sensitive as a “covert action”; witness tJ.S. contacts 
with the Chilean military during 1970-73. Similarly, for security 
reasons, ambassadors generally know CIA assets only by general de- 
scription, not by name. That practice may be acceptable, provided 
the description is detailed enough to inform the ambassador of the 
risk posed by the development of a particular assets and to allow 
the ambassador to decide whether or not that asset should be used. 

There remains the question of the dangers which arise when the 
vei-y mechanisms established by the Executive Branch for insuring 
internal accountability are circumvented or frustrated. 

By Presidential instruction. Track II was to be operated without 
informing the U.S. Ambassador in Santiago, the State Department, 
or any 40 Committee member save Henry Kissi^er. The President 
and his senior advisors thus denied themselves the Government’s major 
sources of counsel about Chilean politics. And the Ambassador in 
Santiago was left in the position oi having to deal with any adverse 
political spill-over from a project of which he was not informed. 

The danger was greater still. Whatever the truth about communica- 
tion between the CIA and the White House after October 15, 1970 — 
an issue which is the subject of conflicting testimony — all participants 
agreed that Track II constituted a broad mandate to the CIA. The 
Agency was given to believe it had virtual carte blanche authority ; 
moreover, it felt under extreme pressure to prevent Allende from com- 
ing to power, by military coup if necessary. It was given little guid- 
ance about what subsequent clearances it needed to obtain from 
the White House. Under these conditions, CIA consultation with the 
White House in advance of specific actions was less than meticulous. 

C. The Kole of Congress 

In the hands of Congress rests the responsibility for insuring that 
the Executive Branch is held to full political accountability for covert 
activities. The record on Chile is mixed and muted by its incomplete- 
ness. 

CIA records note a number of briefings of Congressional commit- 
tees about covert action in Chile. Those records, however, do not re- 
veal the timeliness or the level of detail of these briefings. Indeed, the 
record suggests that the briefings were often after the fact and in- 
complete. The situation improved after 1973, apparently as Congres- 
sional committees became more persistent in the exercise of their over- 
sight function. Furthermore, Sec. 662 of the Foreign Assistance Act 
should make it impossible for major projects to be operated without 
the appropriate Congressional committees being informed. 

The record leaves unanswered a number of questions. These per- 
tain both to how forthcoming the Agency was and how interested 
and persistent the Congressional committees were. Were members 
of Congress, for instance, given the opportunity to object to specific 
projects before the projects were implemented? Did they want to? 
There is also an issue of jurisdiction. CIA and State Department 
officials have taken the position that they are authorized to reveal 
Agency operations only to the appropriate oversight committees. 
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D. Intelligence Judgments and Covert Operations 

A review of the intelligence judgments on Chile offered by U.S. 
analysts during the critical period from 1970-1973 has not established 
whether these judgments were taken into account when U.S. policy- 
makers formulated and approved U.S. covert operations. This 
examination of the relevant intelligence estimates and memoranda 
has established that the judgments of the analysts suggested caution 
and restraint while the political imperatives demanded action. 

Even within the Central Intelligence Agency, processes for bring- 
ing considered judgments of intelligence analysts to bear on proposed 
covert actions were haphazard — and generally ineffective. This situa- 
tion has improved ; covert action proposals now regularly come before 
the Deputy Director for Intelligence and the appropriate National 
Intelligence Officer; but the operators still are separated from the 
intelligence analysts, those whose exclusive business it is to understand 
and predict foreign politics. For instance, the analysts who drafted the 
government’s most prestigious intelligence analyses — NIEs — ^may not 
even have known of U.S. covert actions in Chile, 

The Chilean experience does suggest that the Committee give ser- 
ious consideration to the possibility that lodging the responsibility 
for national estimates and conduct of operational activities with the 
same person — the Director of Central Intelligence — creates an in- 
herent conflict of interest and judgment. 

E. Effects of Major Covert Action Programs 

Covert Action programs as costly and as complex as several mounted 
by the United States in Chile are unlikely to remain covert. In Chile 
in 1964, there was simply too much unexplained money, too many 
leaflets, too many broadcasts. That the United States was involved in 
the election has been taken for granted in Latin America for many 
years. 

The involvement in 1964 created a presumption in Chile and else- 
where in Latin America that the United States Government would 
again be involved in 1970. This made secrecy still harder to maitain, 
even though the CIA involvement was much smaller in 1970 than 
it had been in 1964. 

When covert actions in Chile became public knowledge, the costs 
were obvious. The United States was seen, by its covert actions, to 
have contradicted not only its official declarations but its treaty com- 
mitments and principles of long standing. At the same time it was 
proclaiming a “low profile” in Latin American relations, the U.S. 
Government was seeking to foment a coup in Chile. 

The costs of major covert ventures which are “blown” are clear 
enough. But there may be costs to pay even if the operations could 
remain secret for long periods of time. Some of these costs may 
accrue even within the calculus of covert operations: successes may 
turn to failures. Several officials from whom the Committee took 
testimony suggested that the poor showing of the Chilean Christian 
Democrats in 1970 was, in some part, attributable to previous Ameri- 
can covert support. Of course there were many causes of that poor 
showing, but in 1964 the PDC had been spared the need of devmop- 
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ing some of its own grass roots organization. The CIA did much of 
that for it. In 1970, with less CIA activity on behalf of the Christian 
Democratic Party, the PDC faltered. 

Of course, the more important costs, even of covert actions which 
remain secret, are those to Ainerican ideals of relations among nations 
and of constitutional government. In the case of Chile, some of those 
costs were far from abstract: witness the involvement of United 
States military officers in the Track II attempt to overthrow a con- 
stitutionally-elected civilian government. 

There are also long-term effects of covert actions. Many of those 
may be adverse. They touch American as well as foreign institutions. 

The Chilean institutions that the United States most favored may 
have been discredited within their own societies by the fact of their 
covert support. In Latin America particularly, even the suspicion of 
CIA support may be the kiss of death. It would be the final irony of 
a decade of covert action in Chile if that action destroyed the credi- 
bility of the Chilean Christian Democrats. 

The effects on American institutions are less obvious but no less im- 
portant. U.S. private and governmental institutions with overt, legiti- 
mate purposes of their own may have been discredited by the 
pervasiveness of covert action. Even if particular institutions were not 
involved in covert action, they may have been corrupted in the percep- 
tion of Latin Americans because of the pervasiveness of clandestine 
U.S. activity. 

In the end, the whole of U.S. policy making may be affected. The 
availability of an “extra” means may alter officials’ assessment of the 
costs and rationales of overt policies. It may postpone the day when 
outmoded policies are abandoned and new ones adopted. Ar^ably, the 
1964 election project was part of a “progressive” approach to Chile. 
The project was justified, if perhaps not actually sustained, by the de- 
sire to elect democratic reformers. By 1970, covert action had become 
completely defensive in character: to prevent the election of Allende. 
The United States professed a “low profile” but at the same time acted 
covertly to ensure that the Chilean Sections came out right, “low pro- 
file” notwithstanding. 

A special case for concern is the relationship between intelligence 
agencies and multinational corporations. 

In 1970, U.S. Government policy prohibited covert CIA support to 
a single party or candidate. At the same time, the CIA provided ad- 
vice to an American-based multinational corporation on how to fur- 
nish just such direct support. That raised all of the dangers of ex- 
posure, and eliminated many of the safeguards and controls normally 
present in exclusively CIA covert operations. There was the appear- 
ance of an improperly close relationship between the CIA and multi- 
national companies when former Director Jolin McCone used contacts 
and information gained while at the CIA to advise a corporation on 
whose Board of Directors he sat. This appearance was heightened be- 
cause the contacts between the Agency and the corporation in 1970 
extend^ to discussing and even planning corporate intervention in 
the Chilean electoral process. 

The problem of cooperation is exacerbated when a cooperating com- 
pany — such as ITT — is called to give testimony before an appropriate 
Congressional Committee. The Agency may then be confronted with 
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the question of whether to come forward to set the record straight 
when it believes that testimony given on behalf of a cooperating com- 
pany is untrue. The situation is difficult, for in coming forward the 
Agehcy may reveal sensitive sources and methods by wmch it learned 
the facts or may make public the existence of ongoing covert 
operations. 

This report does not attempt to offer a final judgment on the po- 
litical propriety, the morality, or even the effectiveness of American 
covert activity in Chile. Did the threat posed by an Allende presidency 
justify covert American involvement in Chile? Did it justify the spe- 
cific and unusual attempt to foment a military coup to deny Allende 
the presidency? In 1970, the U.S. sought to foster a military coup 
in Chile to prevent Allende’s accession to power; yet after 1970 the 
government — according to the testimony of its officials — did not en- 
gage in coup plotting. Was 1970 a mistake, an aberration? Or was the 
threat posed to the national security interests of the United States so 
grave tnat the government was remiss in not seeking his downfall di- 
rectly during 1970-73? What responsibility does the United States 
bear for the cruelty and political suppression that have become the 
hallmark of the present regime in Chile? 

On these questions Committee members may differ. So may Ameri- 
can citizens. Yet the Committee’s mandate is less to judge the past 
than to recommend for the future. Moving from past cases to future 
guidelines, what is important to note is that covert action has been 
perceived as a middle groimd between diplomatic representation and 
the overt use of military force. In the case of Chile, that middle ground 
may have been far too broad. Given the costs of covert action, it should 
be resorted to only to counter severe threats to the national security of 
the United States. It is far from clear that that was the case in Chile. 
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CHROXOLOGT : CHILE 1962-1975 ’ 

mz 

Special Oroup approve/ $50,000 to /trengthen Christian 
Democratic Party (PDC) ; suhsequently approves an 
additional $180,000 to strengthen PDC and its leader, 
Eduardo Frei. 

196S 

Special Group approves $20,000 for a leader otf the Radi- 
cal Party (PR); later approves an additional $30,000 
to support PR candidates in April municipal elections. 

April 8 Municipal elecOon results show PDC has replaced PR 

as Chile’s largest party. 

196i 

April Special Group approves $3,000,000 to ensure election of 

PDC candidate Eduardo Frei. 

May Special Group approves $160,000 to support PDC slum 

dtoellers and peasant organizations. 

September 4 Eduardo Frei elected President with 56.7 percent of 

the vote. 

October 2 Ralph A. Dungan appointed U.S. Ambassador to Chile. 

1965 

303 Committee approves $175,000 to assist selected can- 
didates in Congressional elections. 

March 7 PDC wins absolute majority In Chamber of Deputies; 

becomes largest party In Senate. 

November 15 Salvador AUende, In an Interview reported In the New 

'York Timeg, 'suggests the U.S. was among certain 
“outside forces” that had caused his defeat in the 
1964 presidential election. 

1967 

June 16 Edward U. Korry replaces Ralph A. Dungan as V.8. 

Ambassador to Chile. 

303 Committee approves $30,006 to strengthen a faction 
of the Radical Party. 

1968 

July 12 303 Committee approves $350,000 to assist selected can- 

didates in March 1969 congressional elections. 

1969 

March 1 Congressional elections reflect an Increase In support for 

the National Party and a resulting loss In Christian 
Democratic strength. 

April 15 At a meeting of the 303 Committee the question is raised 

as to whether anything should be done with regard to 
the September 1970 Presidential election in Chile. The 
CIA representative pointed out that an election opera- 
tion would not be effective unless an early enough 
start was made. 

* U.S. actions are 


ItaUc 
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October 21 

March 25 
June 

June 27 
July 16 

August IS 
September 4 

September 8, 14 
September 9 

September 15 
September 16 

September 29 
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1969 — Continued 

Tacna and Yungay army regiments revolt, ostensibly 
for the purposes of dramatizing the military’s demand 
for higher pay. The revolt, engineered by General 
Roberto Viaux, is widely interpreted as an abortive 

1970 

40 Committee approves $125,000 for a “spoiling oper- 
ation” against Allenie's Popular Unity coalition (VP). 

The possibility of an Allende victory in Chile is raised at 
an ITT Board of Directors meeting. John McCone, 
former CIA Director and, at the time, a consultant to 
the Agency and a Director of ITT, subsequently holds 
a number of conversations regarding Chile with Rich- 
ard Helms, the current CIA Director, 

40 Committee approves $300,000 for additional anti- 
Allende propaganda operations. 

John McCone arranges for William Broe (CIA) to talk 
with Harold Qeneen (ITT). Broe tells Oeneen that 
CIA cannot disburse ITT funds but promises to ad- 
vise ITT on how to channel its own funds. ITT later 
passes $850,000 to the Alessandri campaign through 
an intermediary. 

National Security Study Memorandum (NSSM) 97 is 
reviewed by the Interdepartmental Group; the Group 
considers options ranging from efforts to forge ami- 
cable relations with Allende to opposition to him. 

Salvador Allende wins 36.3 percent of the rote in the 
Presidential election. Final outcome is dependent on 
October 24 vote in Congress between Allende and the 
runner-up, Jorge Alessandri, who received 36.3 per- 
cent of the vote. Allende’s margin of victory was 
39,000 votes out of a total of 3,000,000 votes cast in 
the election. 

40 Committee discusses Chilean situation. The Commit- 
tee approves $250,000 for the use of Ambassador 
Korry to influence the October 24 Congressional vote. 

Harold Gcneen, ITTs Chief Executive Officer, tells John 
McCone at an ITT Board of Directors meeting in New 
York that he is prepared to put up as much as $1 mil- 
lion for the purpose of assisting any government plan 
designed to form a coalition in the Chilean Congress to 
stop Allende. McCone agrees to communicate this 
proposal to high Washington officials and meets sev- 
eral days later with Henry Kissinger and Richard 
Helms. McCone does not receive a response from either 

President Nixon instructs CIA Director Helms to pre- 
vmt Atteride’s accession to office. The CIA is to play a 
direct role in organising a military coup d’etat. This 
involvement comes to be knoicn as Track II. 

At an off-the-record White House press briefing, Henry 
Kissinger warns that the election of Allende would be 
irreversible, might affect neighboring nations, and 
would pose “massive problems” for the U.8. and Latin 
America. 

A CIA official, at the instruction of Richard Helms, meets 
with a representative of ITT. The CIA officer proposes 
a plan to accelerate economic disorder in Chile. ITT 
rejects the proposal. 
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October 


October H 
October 22 

October 24 

November 3 
November IS 

November 19 
December 21 

January 28 

February 25 

March 22 
April 4 
May 10 

May 20 
May 26 
July 6 
July 11 

August 11 

September 9 
September 28 


1970 — Continued 

CIA contacts Chilean military conspirators,- following 
a White House meeting, CIA attempts to defuse plot by 
retired Oeneral Viaux, but still to generate maximum 
pressure to overthrow Allende by coup; CIA provides 
tear gas grenades and three submachine guns to con- 
spirators. 

J^O Committee approves $60,000 for Ambassador Korry’s 
proposal to purchase a radio station. The money is 
never spent. 

After two unsuccessful abduction attempts on October 19 
and 20, a third attempt to kidnap Chilean Army 
General Ren6 Schneider results In his being fatally 
shot. 

The Chilean Congress votes 153 to 35 In favor of Allende 
over Alessandrl. 

Allende Is formally inaugurated President of ChUe. 

iO Committee approves $25,000 for support of Christian 
Democratic candidates. 

40 Committee approves $725,000 for a covert action pro- 
gram in Chile. Approval is later superseded by Janu- 
ary 28, 1971, authorization. 

President Allende proposes a constitutional amendment 
establishing state control of the large mines and auth- 
orizing expropriation of all foreign firms working 


40 Committee approves $1,240,000 for the purchase of 
radio stations and newspapers and to support munici- 
pal candidates and other political octMties of anti- 
Allende parties. 

In his annual State of the World message. President 
Nixon states, “We are prepared to have the kind of 
relationship with the Chilean government that it is 
prepared to have with us.’’ 

40 Committee approves $185,000 additional support for 
the Christian Democratic Party (PDC). 

Allende’s Popular Unity (UP) coalition garners 49.7 per- 
cent of the vote in 280 municipal elections. 

40 Committee approves $77,000 for purchase of a press 
for the Christian Democratic Party newspaper. The 
press is not obtained and the funds are used to sup- 
port the paper. 

40 Committee approves $100,000 for emergency aid to the 
Christian Democratic Party to meet short-term debts. 

40 Committee approves $150,000 for additional aid to 
Christian Democratic Party to meet debts. 

40 Committee approves $150,000 for support of opposition 
candidates in a Chilean by-election. 

In a joint session of the Chilean Congress, a constitu- 
tional amendment is unanimously approved permitting 
the nationalization of the copper industry. The amend- 
ment provides for compensation to copper companies 
within 30 years at not less than 3 percent interest. 

The Export-Import Bank denies a Chilean request for 
$21 milUon in loans and loan guarantees needed to 
purchase three jets for the national LAN-Chile airline. 

40 Committee approves $700,000 for support to the major 
Santiago newspaper, El Mercurio. 

President Allende announces that “excess profits” will 
be deducted from compensation to be paid to national- 
ized copper companies. 
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September 29 

September 29 
October 

November 5 
December 1 
December 15 

Jmuary 19 


April 11 
April 24 
May 12 

June 16 
August 21 

September 21 
October 10 
October 28 

December 4 


February 12 
March 4 
March 22 
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1911 — Continued 

The Chilean government assumes operation of the 
Chilean telephone company (CHITELCO). ITT had 
owned 70 percent Interest in the company since 1930. 

Nathaniel DaiHs replaces Edward Korry as V.S. Ambas- 
sador to Chile. 

ITT submits to White House an 18-point plan designed 
to assure that Allende “does not get through the 
crucial next six months." The ITT proposal is 
rejected. 

40 Committee approves $815,000 support to opposition 
parties and to induce a split in the Popular Unity 
coalition. 

The Christian Democratic and National Parties orga- 
mize the “March of the Empty Pots” by women to 
protest food shortages. 

40 Committee approves $160,000 to support tivo opposi- 
tion candidates in January 1972 by-elections. 

1912 

President Nixon issues a statement to clarify V.S. policy 
toward foreign expropriation of American interests. 
The President states that the United States expects 
compensation to be “prompt, adequate, and effective." 
The President warns that should compensation not 
be reasonable, new bilateral economic aid to the ex- 
propriating country might be terminated and the V.S. 
would withhold its support from loans under con- 
sideration in multilateral development banks. 

40 Committee approves $965,000 for additional support 
to El Mercurio. 

40 Committee approves $50,000 for an effort to splinter 
the Popular Unity coalition. 

President Allende submits a constitutional amendment 
to the Chilean Congress for the expropriation of ITT’s 
holdings in the Chilean telephone company. 

40 Committee approves $46,500 to support a candidate 
in a Chilean by-eleetion. 

Allende declares a state of emergency in Santiago prov- 
ince after violence grows out of a one-day strike by 
most of the capital’s shopkeepers. 

40 Committee approves $2:4,000 to support an anti- 
Allende businessmen’s organization. 

The Confederation of Truck Owners calls a nationwide 
strike. 

40 Committee approves $1,427,666 to support opposition 
political parties and private sector organizations in 
anticipation of March 1913 Congressional elections. 

Speaking before the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, President Allende charges that Chile has been 
the “victim of serious aggression” and adds, “we 
have felt the effects of a large-scale external pressure 
against us.” 

1913 

40 Committee approves $200,000 to support opposition 
political parties in the Congressional elections. 

In the Congressional elections, Allende’s Popular Unity 
coalition wins 43.4 percent of the vote. 

Talks between the U.S. and Chile on political and finan- 
cial problems end in an impasse. 
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61 


June 5 
June 20 

June 21 


June 29 


July 26 
August 2 

August 20 
August 23 

August 27 
September 4 

September 11' 

September 13 

September- 

October 

October 15 

June 2i 

September 16 
October 25 

December SO 


J973— Continued 

Chile suspends its foreign shipments of copper as miners’ 
strikes continue. 

Thousands of physicians, teachers, and students go on 
strike to protest Allende’s handling of the 63-day 
copper workers’ strike. 

Gunfire, bombings, and fighting erupt as government op- 
ponents and supporters carry out a massive strike. 

The opposition newspaper, El Mercuric, is closed by 
court order for six days following a government 
charge that it had incited subversion. The following 
day an appeals court invalidates the closure order. 

Rebel forces seize control of the downtown area of Santi- 
ago and attack the Defense Ministry and the Presi- 
dential Palace before troops loyal to the government 
surround them and force them to surrender. This is 
the first military attempt to overthrow an elected 
Chilean government in 42 years. 

Truck owners throughout Chile go on strike. 

The owners of more than 110,000 buses and taxis go on 
strike. 

40 Committee approves $1 million to support opposition 
political parties and private sector organizations. This 
money is not spent. 

General Carlos Prats Gonzalez resigns as Allende’s De- 
fense Minister and Army Commander. General Pino- 
chet Ugarte is named Army Commander on August 24. 
Prats’ resignation is interpreted as a severe blow to 
Allende. 

Chile’s shop owners call another anti-government strike. 

An estimated 100,000 supporters of Allende’s government 
march in the streets of Santiago to celebrate the third 
anniversary of his election. 

The Confederation of Professional Employees begins an 
indefinite work stoppage. 

The Chilean military overthrows the government of Sal- 
vador Allende. Allende dies during the takeover, re- 
portedly by suicide. 

The new military government names Army Commander 
Pinochet President and dissolves Congress. 

The Junta declares all Marxist political parties illegal 
and places all other parties in indefinite recess. Press 
censorship is established, as are detention facili- 
ties for opponents of the new regime. Thousands of 
casualties are reported, including summary executions. 

40 Committee approves $34,000 for an anti-Allende radio 
station and travel costs of pro^Junta spokesmen. 

1974 

40 Committee approves $50,000 for political commit- 
ments mode to the Christian Democratic Party be- 
fore the coup. 

President Ford acknowledges eovert operations in 
Chile. 

The Inter-American Commission on Human Rights of 
the O.A.S. reports “grievous violations of human 
rights” in Chile. 

V.8. military aid is cut off. 
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June 20 


July 4 
October 7 


1975 

Pinochet declares there “will be no elections in Chile 
during my lifetime nor in the lifetime of my 
successor.” 

Chile refuses to allow the TJ.N. Commission on Human 
Rights to enter the country. 

The TJ.N. Commission on Human Rights reports “with 
profound disgust” the use of torture as a matter 
of policy and other serious violations of human 
rights in Chile. 


Portions of the above chronology of events in Chile were extracted from 
chronologies prepared by the Congressional Research Service (“Chile, 1960-70; 
A Chronology” ; “Chile Since the Election of Salvador Allende : A Chronology” ; 
“Developments in Chile, March 1973 to the Overthrow of the Allende Govern- 
ment”) and from material contained in the June 21, 1973, report of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Suhcommittee on Multinational Corporations entitled “ITT and 
Chile.” 
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Appendix B 


[CHAPTER SIS) 


AN ACT 



nntinnnl security by providing for 
tary Establishment; for a Dcpartmci 
ind a Department of the Air Force; « 


a Secretary of Defense; for a 
ntof the Army, a Department 
and for the coordination of the 
t with other departments and 
ational security. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and Home of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled. 


SHOUT TITI.E 

That this Act may be cited as the “National Security Act of 1047”; 
TABLE OP CONTENTS 
Sec. 2. Declaration of policy. 

Title I— Coordinatioh for Natiohai. Secdrut 
Sec. 101. National Security Council. 

Sec. 102. Central Intelligence Agency. 

Sec. 102. National Security Resources Board. 


Titi.k II— The National Miutart Establishment 
Sec. 201. National Military Estabtlsbinent 
Sec. 202. Secretary of Defense. 

Sec. 203. Military As.sistnnts to the Secretary. 

Sec. 201. Civilian personnel. 

See. 205. Department of the Army. 

Sec. 200. Departineat of the Navy. 

Sec. 207. Department of the Air Force. 

Sec. 20S. United States Air Force. 

Sec. 200. Effective date of transfers. 
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Sor. 301. 
Sec. 302. 
Sec. 3U3. 



Soc. 3J 1. 



DKCLABATION OF FOUCT 

Si;c. 2. In cnaclinfi tliis legislation, it is (lie inleni of Conp;ress to 
))rovi<lo n com|ifeliensive nro<;rnni for (lie future security of the United 
States; to provide for tlio es(ablisl\inent of integrated policies and 
])roccdures for the departinenls, agencies, and functions of the Govern- 
ment relating to the national security ; to provide three military depart- 
nicnls for the operation and administration of the Army, the Navy 
(including naval aviation and the United States Marino Corps), and 
the Air Force, with their assi^ed combat and service components; 
to provide for their authoritative coordination and unified direction 
under civilian control but not to merge them ; to provide for the effective 
strategic direction of the armed forces and for their operation under 
unified control and for their integration into an efficient team of land, 
naval, and air forces. 

TITLE I— COORDINATION FOR NATIONAL SECURITY 


NATIONAL SF.CUntTT COUNCIL 

Sec. 101. (a) There-is hercbj' established a council to be known 
as the National Security Council (hereinafter in this section referred 
to as the “Council”). 

The President of the United States shall preside over meetings of the 
Council: Provided, 'lliat in his absence he may designate a member 
of the Council to pre.side in his place. 

The function of the Council shall be to advise the President with 
respect to the integration of domestie, foreign, and militaxy policies 
relating to the national security so as to enable the military services and 
the other departments and agencies of the Government to cooperate 
more effectively in matters involving the national security. 

The Council shall be compo.sed of the President; the Secretary of 
State; the Secretary of Defense, ajapointed under section 202; the 
Secretary of the Army, referred to in section 205; the Secretary of 
the Navy; the Secretary of the Air F9rcc, appointed under section 
207 ; the Chairman of the National Security Resources Board, 
appointed under section 103; and such of the following named ollirere 
as the President m.ay designate from time to time: The Secretaries 
of the c.xccutive departments, the Chairman of the Munitions Board 
appointed under section 213,.and the Chairman of the Researcii and 
Development Board appointed under section 214 ; but no such addi- 
tional member shall be designated until the advice and consent of 
the Senate has been given to his appointment to the office the holding 
of which authorizes his designation as a member of the Council. 
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(li) In ndilition lo performing; sucli oilier functions as the Prcsiilent 
may direct, for tlie purpose of more effectively coordinating (he poli- 
cie.s and fimetions of the deparlments and agencies of the (fovcrimient 
relating to the national security, it shall, subject to the direction of 
the President, be the duty of the Council — 

(1) to assess and appraise the objectives, commitments, and 
risks of the United States in relation to our actual and potential 
military ]io\ver, in the interest of nationiil security, for the purpose 
of making recommendations to the President in connection 
(herewith; and 

(2) to consider policies on matters of common interest to the 
deparlments and agencies of the Government concerned with the 
national security, and to make recommendations to the President 
in connection therewith. 

(c) The Council shall have a staff to be headed by a civilian 
c.xecutive secretary who shall be appointed by the President, and 
who sliall receive compensation at the rate of $10,000 a year. The 
e.xecntive secretary, subject to the direction of the Council, is hereby 
authorized, subject to the civil-service laws end the Classification 
Act of 1023, as amended, to appoint and fix the compensation of such 
personnel as may be necessary to perform such duties ns may be 
)ircscribed by the Council in connection with the performance of its 
functions. 

(d) The Council shall, from time to time, make such recommenda- 
tions, and such other reports to the President as it deems appropriate 
or as the President may require. 


CF.NTn.lL INTEI.UOF.NCE ACENCT 

Sec. 102. (a) There is hereby established under the National Security 
Council a Central Intelligence Agency with a Director of Central 
Intelligence, wlio shall be the head thereof. The Director shall bo 
appointed by the President, by and with the adviee and consent of the 
Senate, from amonp the commissioned officers of the armed services or 
from among individuals in civilian life. The Director shall receive 
compensation at the rate of $14,000 a year. 

(b) (1) If a commissioned officer of the armed services is appointed 
as Director then — 

(A) in the performance of his duties as Director, he shall be 
subject to no supervision, control, restriction, or prohibition (mili- 
tary or otherwise) other than would he operative with respect to 
him if he were a civilian in no w.ay connected with the Department 
of tlie Army, the Department of the Navy, the Department of the 
Air Force, or the armed services or any component thereof; and 

(B) he shall not pos.sess or exercise any supervision, control, 
powers, or functions (other than such as he possesses, or is author- 
ized or direeted to exercise, as Director) with respect to the armed 
.services or any eoinponent thereof, the Department of the Army, 
the Department of the Navy, or the Department of the Air Force, 
or any hranch, bureau, unit or ilivisioii (hereof, or with respect to 
any of (he personnel (military or eivilian) of any of the foregoing. 

(2) Except as provided in )iaiugra))h (1), the appointment to the 
office of Director of a commissioned officer of the armed services, and 
his acceptance of and service in such office, shall in no way affect any 
status, office, rank, or grade he may occupy or hold in the armed serv- 
ices, or any emolument, perquisite, riglit, privilege, or benefit incident 
to or arising out of any such status, office, rank, or grade. Any such 
commissioned officer shall, while serving in the office of Director, 
receive the military pay and allowances (active or retired, as the case 
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may be) jiay.ililc to a commissioned otTiccr of his grade and length of 
service and shall be paid, from any funds available to defray the 
expenses of the Ageney, annual compensation at a rate equal to the 
amount by which $14,(i00 exceeds the amount of his annual military 


0-) Not 


ith'.lamliiig llin prov 
!'I2 (;i7 


r I he I 


s of s 


of till' Act of 


tho Director of Central Intelligence may, i 
tho employment of any ollicer or emi'loye 
he shall deem such termination n 
of the United States, hut such ti 


(d) For 


of an.i 


;o of the Agency whenever 
r advisable in the interests . 

1 shall mil nlTecL the right 

, . ccept employnient in any 

nt or ageiicv of the (ioverninent if declared eligible 
,'.nent by the United Stales Civil Service Commission. 
pur|H)se of coordinating the intclligcnee activities of 

.ernment departments and agencies in the interest of 

national security, it shall bo the duty of the Agency, under the 
direction of the Xational Security Council — 

(1) to advise the National Security Council in matters con- 
cerning such intelligence activities of the Government depart- 
ments and agencies as relate to national security ; 

(2) to make recommendations to the National Security Council 
for the coordination of such intelligence activities of the depart- 
ments and agencies of the Government as relate to tho national 
security; 

(a) to correlate and evaluate intelligence relating to the , 
national security, and provide for the appropriate dissemination 
of such intelligence within the Government using where appro- 
priate existing agencies and facilities; Provided, Tliat the Agency 
shall have no police, suhpena, law-enforcement powore, or inter- 
nal-security functions; Provided further, That tho departments 
and other agencies of tho Government shall continue to collect, 
evaluate, correlate, and disseminate departmental intelligence; 

provided further. That the Director of Central Intelligence 
shall be responsible for protecting intelligence sources and meth- 
ods from unauthorized disclosure ; 

(4) to perform, for the benefit of the existing intelligence 
agencies, such additional services of common concern as the 
National Security Council determines can bo more efTtciently 
accomplished centrally; 

(fi) to perform such other functions and duties related to 
intclligcnee affecting the national security as the National Security 
Council may from time to time direct. 

(c) To the extent recommended by the National Security Council ■ 
and approved by the President, such intelligence of the departments 
and agencies oJ the Government, except as hereinafter provided, 
relating to the national .security shall be open to the inspection of tho 
Director of Central Intelligence, and such intelligence ns relates to 
tho national security and is possessed bv such departments and other 
agencies of the Government, except as hereinafter provided, shall bo 
made available to the Director of Central Intelligence for correlation, 
evaluation, and dissemination; Provided, however. That upon tho 
written request of tho Director of Central Intclligonco, the Director 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation shall make available to the 
Director of Central Intelligence such information for correlation, 
evaluation, and dissemination as may bo essential to the national 
security. 

(f) Effective when the Director first appointed under subsection 
(a) has taken office — 
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(1) llin Nalioniil Iiil»-llim‘m-c Antlioiily (H Fed. Rep. l.W, 
i;!:!!), Febriiai y lOUi) shall cease (o exist; and 

(2) the |)er.sonnel, ])io|ier(y, and rwirds of (he Central Inlelli- 
pcnce (iroiip are I ransferml lo the Ceniral Inhillipenco Apency, 
and such (irouj) shall cea.se lo exi.sl. Any nne.xpemled halanccs 
of appi'opriations, nlloi-al inns, or oilier fninls availahio or 
aiilhorizod In las made, availahio for such Ormip shall he avail- 
aide and shall he anlhorized lo bo mado available in like iimnncr 
forexpenditure by the Agency. 



NATIONAL SECUBITy BESOtIBCES BOABD 

Sec. 103. (,a) There is hereby established a National Security compMiiton. 
Resources Board (hereinafter in this section referred to ns the 
“Board”) to be composed of the Chairman of the Board and such 
lieads or representatives of the various executive departments and 
independent agencies as may from time to time be designated by the 
President to bo membci-s of the Board. The Chairman of the Board Aonointmont of 
shall bo appointed from civilian life by the President, by and ■with the ‘™'“- 
advice and consent of the Senate, and shall receive compensation at tlie 
ratc of $14,000 a year. 

(b) 'I'lic Chairman of the Board, subject to the direction of the 
President, is authorized, subject to the civil-service laws and the 
Classification Act of 1023, as amended, to appoint and fix the com- 
ponsatiou of such personnel as may be necessary to assist the Board • • 
in carrying out its functions. 

(c) It sliall be the function of the Board to advise the President 
concerning the coordination of military, industrial, and civilian 
mobilization, including — 

(1) policies concerning industrial and civilian mobilization 

in order to assure the most cITcctive mobilization and maximum 
utilization of the Nation’s manpower in the event of war; i • 

(2) programs for the effective use in time of war of the 
Nation’s natural and industrial resources for military and civilian 
nceds^ for the maintenance and stabilization of the civilian econ- 
omy in time of war, and for the adjustment of such economy 
to war needs and conditions; 

(3) policies for unifying, in time of war^ the activities of Fed- 
eral agencies and departments engaged in or concerned with 
production, procurement, distribution, or transportation of mili- 
tary or civilian supplies, materials, and products ; 

(4) the relationship between potential supplies of, and poten- 
tial requirements for, manpower, resources, and productive facili- 
ties in time of war; 

(5) policies for establishing adequate reserves of strategic 
and critical material, and for the conservation of these reserves; 

(C) the strategic relocation of industries, services, government, 
and economic activities, the continuous operation of which is 
essential to the Nation’s sceurity. 

(d) In performing its functions, the Board shall utilize to the 
maximum extent the facilities and resources of the departments and 
agencies of the Government. 

TITLE II— THE NATIONAL MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE NATIONAL MILITABT ESTABLISHMENT 

Sf.o. 201. (a) There is hereby established the National Military 
Establishment, and the Secretary of Defense shall be the head 
thereof. 
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(b) The National Military Establishment shall consist of the 
Department of the Army, the Department of the Navj’, and the 
Department of the Air Force, together with all other agencies created 
under title II of this Act. 


SKCRETAKT OF DEFENSE 




Sec. 202. (a) There shall he a Secretary of Defense, who shall 
be api)ointcd from civilian life by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate: Provided.^ That a person who has 
within ten years been on active duty as a commissioned officer in a 
Kegular component of the armed services shall not be eligible for 
appointment as Secretary of Defense. The Secretary of Defenso 
shall he the principal ass'istant to the President in all matters relat- 
ing to the national security. Under the direction of tlie President 
an'S subject to the provisions of this Act he shall perform the 
following duties: 

(1) Establish general policies and programs for the National 
Military Establishment and for all of tlie dciiartments and 
agencies therein ; 

(2) Exercise general direction, authority, and control over such 
departments ancT agencies; \ 

(3) Take approjiriate steps to eliminate unnecessary duplica- 
tion or overlapping in the fields of procurement, sujiply, 
transportation, storage, health, and research; 

(4) Supervise and coordinate the preparation of the budget 
estimates of the departments and agencies comprising the National • 
Military Establishment; formulate and determine the budget 
estimates for siihiniltal to the Bureau of the Budget; and super- 
vise the budget programs of such departments and agencies under 
the applicable apiiropriation Act: 

Provided, That nothing herein contained shall prevent the Secretary 
of the Army, the Secretary of the Navy, or the Secretary of the Air 
Force from presenting to the President or to the Director of the 
Budget, after first so informing the Secretary of Defense, any report 
or recommendation relating to his department which he may deem 
neccs.sai’y : And provided further, Tliat the Department of the Army, 
the Department of the Navy, and the Department of the Air Force 
shall he administered as individual executive departments by their 
re.s])ective Secretaries and all powers and duties relating to such 
departments not specifically conferred upon the Secretary of Defense 
by this Act shall be retained by each of their respective Secretaries. 

(h) The Secretary of Defense shall submit annual written reports 
III Ihn Piesiilent anil (he Congress covering expendil nies, work, and 
aeeompli.shments of llm Nationiil Mililary EHlahlishment, together 
with such lecommendal ions as he shall deem approprialo. 

(e) The Secretary of Defenso shall cause a seal of ofiicc to be made 
for the National Military E,slahlishment, of such design as the Presi- 
dent .shall approve, and judicial not ice .shall ho taken thereof. 


MIUTAIIY AH.SIHTANT3 TO THE HECJIE-rAIlT 

Sec. 203. Ofilccrs of the armed services may be detailed to duty 
as a.ssistants and personal aides to the Secretary of Defense, but ho 
shall not establish a military staff. • 


crviLiAN personnel 


Sec. 204. (a) The Secretary of Defense is authorized to appoint 
from civilian life not to exceed three special assistants to advise and 
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assi-f. him in the performance of his duties. Each such special assist- 
ant .shall receive compeusatiou at the rate of $10,000 a year. 

(b) Tile Seeietary of Eefeusc is authorized, subject to the civil- 
servico laws and the Classification Act of 1923, as amended, to appoint 
.and (i.x the compensation of such other civilian personnel as may be 
necessary for the performance of the functions of the National Mili- 
tary Establisliment other than those of the Departments of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. 


501 


DFXAnTMENT OF TIIE AHMT 

Sue. 20ri. (a) The Department of War shiill hereafter bo desip^.ated 
the Department of the Army, and the title of the Secretary of War 
shall be changed to Secretary of the Army. Changes shall bo made 
in the title.s of other odicers and activities of the Department of the 
Annv as the Secretary of the Army may determine. 

(b) All laws, orders, regulations, and other actions relating to tho 
Dc]iartmcnt of War or to any olliccr or activity -whoso title is clianged 
under this section shall, insofar .as they .arc not inconsistent with tho 
provisions of this Act, be deemed to relate to the Department of the 
Army within the National Military Establishment or to such odicer or 
activity designated by his or its new title. 

(c) The term “Department of the Army” as used in this Act shall be 
construed to mean the Department of the Army at the scat of govern- 
ment and all field headquarters, forces, reserve components, installa- 
tions, activities, and functions under the control or supervision of the 
Department of tho Army. 

(d) The Secretary of tho Army shall cause a seal of office to bo made 
for the Department of the Army, of such design as tho President may 
apinove, and judicial notice shall betaken thereof. 

(c) In general the United States Army, within tho Department of u. 8. Annr. 
the Army, shall ineludo land combat and service forces and such avia- 
tion and water transport as may be organic therein. It shall be 
organized, trained, and equipped primarily for prompt and sustained 
combat incident to operations on land. It shall be responsible for tho 
lireparation of land forces nece.ssary for the clfectivo prosecution of 
war except as otherwise assigned and, in accordance with integrated 
joint mobilization plans, for the expansion of peacetime components 
of the Army to meet the needs of war. 

DEPAIITMP.NT OF THE NAVT 

Sec. 200. (a) The term “Department of the Navy” as used in this oiib. 

Act shall be construed to mean the Department of the Navy at the seat 
of government; the headquarters. United States Marine Corps; the 
entire operating forces of the United States Navy, including naval 
aviation, and of the United States Marine Corps, including the 
reserve components of such forces; all field activities, headquarters, 
forces, bases, installations, activities, and functions under the control 
or supervision of the Department of the Navy; and the United States ^ 

Coast Guard when operating as a part of the Navy pursuant to law. 

(b) In general the United States N.avy, within the Department of u.aN.rr. 
tho Navy, shall include naval combat and services forces and such 
aviation as may be organic therein. It shall be organized, trained, 
and equipped primarily for prompt and sustained combat incident to 
operations at sea. It shall be responsible for the preparation of naval 
forces necessary for the effective prosecution of war e.xcept ns other- 
wise assigned, and, in aecordance with integrated joint mobilization 
plans, for the expansion of the peacetime components of the Navy to 
meet the needs of war. 
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All naval aviation sliall bo integrated witli the naval service as 
part thereof w ithin the Department of the Navy. Naval aviation .shall 
consist of conihat and .service and traininp; forces, and shall include 
land-hased naval avial ion, air transport es.senti.al for naval operation.s, 
all air weapons and air (cchniques involved in the operations and 
activities of the United States Navy, and the entire remainder of tlie 
aeronautical organization of the United States Navy, together with the 
personnel necessary therefor. 

The Navy shall be generally responsible for naval reconnaissance, 
anli.mhmarine warfare, and protection of shipping. 

The N.avy shall <lcvelop aircraft, weapons, tactics, technique, organ- 
ization and cquiimient of naval combat and service elements; inattci-s 
of joint concern as (o these functions shall ho coordinated between 
the Army, the Air Force, and the Navy. 

(c) The United States Marine Corps, within the Department of 
the Navy, shall include land combat and service forces and such 
aviation as may be organic therein. Tlie Marine Corps shall be 
organized, trained, .and equipped to provide fleet marine forces of 
combined anns, together with supporting air components, for service 
with the fleet in the seizure or defense of advanced naval bases and 
for the conduct of such land operations as may bo essential to the 
jirosecution of a naval campaign. It shall be the duty of the Marine 
Corps to develop, in coordination witli the Army and the Air Force, 
those phases of amphibious o|)crations which pertain to the t.actics, 
technique, and cquiiuueiit employed by landing foires. In addition, 
tlie Marine, Corps shall provide, deliichments and organizations for 
serviee on armed ve.ssels of (ho Navy, shall provide security delach- 
ineiits for the proicctioii of naval property at naval slalions and bases, 
and shall ja-rform siieh other duties as the J’resideiil may direct: 
J‘rovidr.(l, That such .■idditional duties shall not del ract from or iiitor- 
fero with the opcrnlions for which the Jlarine Coiqis is primarily 
organized. Tlie Marine Corps shall be i-csponsible, in accordance 
with integrated joint mobilization plans, for the expansion of peace- 
time components of the Marine Corps to meet the needs of war. 


DEfAIITMF.NT OP THE AIR FORCE 

Sec. 207. fa) Within the National Military Establishment there is 
hereby established an c.xeciitivc department to be known as the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force, and a Secretary of the Air Force, who shall be 
the head thereof. The Secretary of the Air Force shall be appointed 
from civilian life by the President, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. 

(b) Section 158 of the Revised Statutes is amended to include the 
Department of the Air Force and the provisions of so much of title IV 
of the Revised Statutes .as now or hereafter amended as is not incon- 
sistent with this Act shall be applicable to the Department of the 
Air Force. 

(c) The term “Department of the Air Force” as used in this Act 
shall be construed to mean the Department of the Air Force at the 
scat of government and all field headquarters, forces, reserve com- 
ponents, installations, activities, and functions under the control or 
sujiervision of the Department of the Air Force. 

(d) There shall be in the Department of the Air Force an Under 
Secretary of the Air Force and two Assistant Secretaries of the Air 
Force, who shall be appointed from civilian life by the President by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

(e) The several officers of the Department of the Air Force shall 
perform such functions as the Secretary of the Air Force may 
prescribe. 
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(f) So mucli of tlio functions of the Secretary of the Almy and 
of I lie Dopiivlment of the Army, including those of any ofiicer of 
siR'Ii Dcpaitmcnt, as are assigned to or under the control of the 
('nmmanding ficncral, Army Air Forces, or as are deemed by the 
Scci'ctary of Defense to be necessary or desirable for the operations 
of (he Department of the Air Force or the United States Air Force, 
■shall bo transferred to and ve.sled in the Secretary of the Air Force 
and the Department of the Air Force; Provided, That the National 
Guai'd liiireau shall, in addition to the functions and duties per- 
formed by it for the Department of the Army, be charged with similar 
functions amt duties for the Department of the Air Force, and shall 
bo the channel of communication between the Department of the Air 
Force and the .several States on all matters pertaining to the Air 
National Guard: And provided further, That, in order to permit an 
orderly transfer, the Secretary of Defense may, during the transfer 
]ieriod hereinafter prescribed, direct that the Dc|iartmcnt of the Army 
shall continue for appropriate periods to exercise any of such func- 
tions, insofar as they relate to the Department of the Air Force, or 
the United States Air Force or their property and personnel. Such 
of the property, personnel, and records of the Department of the Army 
used in the exercise of functions transferred under this subsection ns 
the. Secretary of Defense shall determine shall be transferred or 
assigned to the Department of the Air Force. 

(g) The Secretary of the Air Force shall cause a seal of office to 
be made for the Department of the Air Force, of such device as the 
President shall approve, and judicial notice shall be taken thereof. 



Snc. 2ns. (a) The United Stales Air Force is hereby established 
tinder the Deparlmeiit of the Air Force. The Army Air Foiccs, the 
Air Corps, United Stales Army, and the General Headquarters Air 
Force (Air Force Combat Command), shall be transferred to the 
United States Air Force. 

(h) 'rhore shall be a Chief of Staff, United States Air Force, who Obietotsus. 
shall be aiipointed by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, for a term of four years from among the officers 
of general rank who are .a.ssigned to or commissioned in the. United 
Slates Air Force. Under the direction of the Secretary of the Air 
Force, the Chief of StalT, United States Air Force, shall exorcise 
command over the United Stales Air Force and shall he charged with 
the duty of carrying into cxeention all lawful onlcrs and directions 
which may he transmitted to him. The functions of the Commamling Tnuuier oi luno- 
Gonnral, (.leneral Headquarters Air Force (Air Force Combat Com- 
maud), and of the Chief of the Air Corps and of the Commanding 
General, Army Air Forces, shall bo translerred to the Chief of Staff, 

United States Air Force. When such transfer becomes effective, tho 
offices of the Chief of flic Air Corps, United States Army, and Assist- 
ants to the Chief of tho Air Corps, United States Army, provided for 
by the Act of June 4, 1920 as amended (41 Stat. 7GS), and Command- 'J- s- o. |»i. 
ing General, General Headquarters Air Force, provided for by section 
5 of the Act of June IG, 19.3G (49 Stat. I.'i25), shall cease to exist. lo n. b. o. i jw.-j. 

\Vliile holding office as Chief of Staff, United States Air Force, tho 
incumbent shall hold a grade and receive allow.ances equivalent to 
those prescribed by law for the Chief of Staff, United States Army. 

The Chief of Staff, United States Army, the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, and the Chief of Staff, United States Air Fojxe, shall take rank 
amonR themselves according to their relative dates of appointment 
as such, and shall each take rank above all other officers on the active 
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list of the Army, Navy, and Air Force; Provided, That nothing in 
this Act sliall liave tile elTcct of changing the' relative rank of the 
jiresenl Chief of Staff, United States Army, and the present Cliicf of 
Naval Operations. 

(c) All commissioned officers, warrant officers, and enlisted men, 
commissioned, holding warrants, or enlisted, in the Air Corps, United 
Stales Army, or the Army Air Forces, shall ho transferred in branch 
to the United States Air Force. All other commissioned officers, war- 
rant oflieers, and enlisted men, who are commissioned, hold warrants, 
or arc enlisted, in any component of the Army of the United States 
and who arc under the authority or command of the Commanding 
General, Army Air Forces, shall he continued under the authority or 
commaml of the Chief of Staff, United Stiitcs Air Force, and under 
the jurisdiction of the Department of the Air Force. Personnel whoso 
status is affected by this sub.scction shall retain their existing commis- 
sions, warrants, or enlisted status in existing components of the armed 
forces unless otncrwi.se altered or terminated in accordance with exist- 
ing law ; and they shall not be deemed to have been appointed to a new 
or different office or grade, or to have vacated their permanent or 
temporary appointments in an existing component of the armed 
forces, solely by virtue of any change in status under this subsection. 
No such change in status shall alter or prejudice the status of any 
individual so assigned, so as to deprive him of any right, benefit, or 
privilege to which he may be entitled under existing law. 

(d) Except as otherwise directetl by the Secretary of tlie Air Force, 
all property, records, installations, agencies, activities, projects, and 
civilian personnel under the jurisdiction, control, authority, or com- 
mand of the Commanding General, Army Air Forces, shall be con- 
tinued to the same extent under (he jurisdiction, control, authority, or 
command, respectively, of the Chief of Staff, United States Air Force, 
in the Department of the Air Force. 

(o) For a period of two years from the date of enactment of this 
Act, pcreonnci (both mijitary and civilian), property, records, 
installations, agencies, activities, and projects may be transferred 
between the Dcptirtincnt of the Army and the Department of the Air 
Force by direction of the Secretary of Defense. 

(f) In general the United States Air Force shall include aviation 
forces both combat and service not otherwise assigned. It shall bo 
organized, trained, and equipped primarily for prompt and sustained 
offensive and defensive air operations. The Air Force shall bo 
responsiblo for the preparation of the air forces necessary for tho 
effective prosecution of war except as otherwise assigned and, in 
accordance with integrated joint mobilization plans, for the expansion 
of the peacetime com|ionents of the Air Force to meet the needs of 


EFFECTIVE DATE OF THANSFEBS 


Sec. 209. Each transfer, assignment, or change in status under sec- 
tion 207 or section 208 shall take effect upon such date or dates as may 
be prescribed by the Secretary of Defense. 


WAR COUNCIL 

Sec. 210. There shall be within the National Military Establish- 
ment a War Council composed of the Secretary of Defense, as Chair- 
man, who shall have power of decision ; the Secretary of the Army ; tho 
Secretary of the Navy; the Secreta^ of the Air Force; the Chief of 
Staff, United States Army; the Chief of Naval Operations; and the 
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Ciliof of SlafT, United Slates Air Force. The War Council shall advi.so 
llie Secretary of Defense on matters of broad policy relating to the 
arnie<l forces, and .shall consider and report on such other matters 
as tlie Secretary of Defense may direct. 


505 


JOINT CHIFJ-S OF STAFF 

Skc. 211. (a) Tliere is hereby e.stahlishcd vrithiu the National Mili- 
tary Establishment the Joint Chiefs of Stalf, which shall consist of the 
Chief of Staff, United States Army; the Chief of Naval Olierations; 
the Chief of Staff, United States Air Foree; and the Chief of Staff to 
the Commander in Chief, if there be one. 

(b) Subject to the authority and direction of the President and the 
Secretary of Defense, it shall he the duty of the Joint Chiefs of Staff— 

(1) to prepare strategic plans and to provide for the strategic 
direction of the military forces; 

(2) to prepare joint logistic plans and to assign to the military 
services logistic responsibilities in accordance with such plans; 

(3) to establish unified commands in strategic areas when such 
unified commands are in the interest of national security; 

(4) to formulate policies for joint training of the military 
forces; 

(5) to formulate policies for coordinating the education of 
members of the military forces ; 

(C) to review major material and personnel requirements of 
the military forces, in accordance with strategic end logistic plans ; 
and 

(7) to provide United States representation on the Military 
Staff Committee of the United Nations in accordance with the 
provisions of the Charter of the United Nations. 

(c) The Joint Chiefs of Staff shall act as the principal military 
advisers to the President amt the Secretary of Defense and shall per- 
form such other diitie.s ns the President and the Secretary of Defense 
may direct or as may bo prescribed by law. 


Sue. 212. There shall be, under the Joint Chiefs of Staff, a Joint 
Staff to consist of not to e.xceed one hundred officers and to be composed 
of a^iproximately equal numbers of officers from each of the three armed 
services. The Joint Staff, operating under a Director thereof 
appointed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, shall perform such duties as 
may bo directed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The Director shall be 
an officer junior in grade to all members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


MUNITIONS DOABD 

Sec. 213. (a) There is hereby established in the National Military 
Establishment a Munitions Board (hereinafter in this section referred 
to as the “Board”) . 

(b) The Board shall be composed of a Chairman, who shall be the compojiiion. 
head thereof, and an Under Secretary or Assistant Secretary from 
each of the three military departments, to be designated in each case by 
the Secretaries of their respective departments. Tlie Chairman shall chainnM. 
be appointed from civilian life by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, and shall receive compensation at the rate 
of $14,000 a year. 
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(c) It shall be the duty of the Board under the direction of the 
Secretary of Defense and in support of strategic and logistic plans 
prepared by llic Joint Chiefs of Staff — 

( I ) to coonlinate tlai approprinfn activities within the National 
MilitJiry l'’.stnl)lishmcnt with regard to industrial iiuille|-s, iiielnd- 
ing the procnreii.eiil, |)r.alnel ion, and dist rilail ion plans of the 
dejiai'ltnents and ageiiea-s emnprisiiig the Kst ahlishineiil ; 

(H) to plan for the inilitai’y aspects of industrial mohili/.ation ; 

(3) to recommend assignment of procurement responsibilities 
among the several military services and to plan for standardiza- 
tion of specifications and for the greatest practicable allocation 
of purchase anihorily of teclinical e(|uipment and comtiioii ttso 

( I) to [uepare estimates of potential production, procnreinent, 
and |)ersomiel for use in ovahtation of the logistic feasibility of 
strategic operations; 

(5) to determine relative priorities of the various segments 
^ of the military procurement programs; 

' (G) to supervise such subordinate agencies ns are or may be 

created to consider the subjects falling within the scope of the 
Board’s responsibilities; 

( 7 ) to make recommendations to regroup, combine, or dissolve 
existing interscrvice agencies operating in the fields of procure- 
ment, production, and distribution in such manner as to promote 
cllicicncy and economy j 

(8) to maintain liaison with other departments and agencies 
for the proper correlation of military requirements with the 
civilian economy, particularly in regard to the procurement or 
disposition of strategic and critical material and tne maintenance 
of adequate reserves of such material, and to make recommenda- 
tions as to policies in connection therewith ; 

(0) to assemble and review material and personnel require- 
ments presented by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and those presented 
by tbe production, procurement, and distribution agencies 
assigned to meet military needs, and to make recommendations 
thereon to the Secretary of Defense; and 

(10) to perform such other duties as the Secretary of Defense 
may direct. 

When the Chairman of the Board first appointed has taken . 
imioinUoBhi. office, the Joint Army and Navy Munitions Board shall cease to 
exist and all its records and personnel shall be transferred to the 
Munitions Board. 

^PereonncimdfKia- (g) The Secretary of Defense shall provide the Board with such 
personnel and facilities as the Secretary may determine to be required • 
by the Board for the performance of its functions. 

KESEARCa AND DEVELOPMENT BOARD 

Seo. 214. (a) There is hereby established in the National Military 
Establi.shment a Research and Development Board (hereinafter in 
Composiuc«i. this section referred to as the “Board”). The Board shall be com- 
posed of a Chairman, who shall be the head thereof, and two repre- 
sentatives from each of the Departments of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force, to be designated by the Secretaries of their respective 
cbairaun. Departments. The Chairman shall be appointed from civilian life 

by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
PurposA. gjjjji] receive compensation at the rate of $14,000 a year. The 

purpose of the Board shall be to advise the Secreta^ of Defense 
as to the status of scientific research relative to the national security, 
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•nncl to assist him in .Tssiiriim adequate provision for research .and 
development on scientific iirouleiiis relating to the national security. 

(b) It simll be the duty of the Board, under the direction of the 
Sccrelary of Defense — 

( 1 ) In |in',|iiiin a eoinplele and integrated Jirogrnni of lesearch 

(2) In advise willi regal'd lo (rends in scientific research relat- 
ing to national security ami the nieasures necessary to assure con- 

(:i) to reeonnncnd ineasnies of coordination of research ainl 
among I hem of resiainsihilities for .speeilic progriinm of joint 

(1) to formulate policy for the National Military Eslahli.sh- 
menl, in connection with i-cscarch and development matters in- 
volving agencies outside the National Jlilitary Establishment; 

(5) to consider the interaction of research and development 
and strategy, and to advise the Joint Chiefs of Staff in connec- 
tion therewith; and 

(G) to perform such other duties as the Secretary of Defense 
may direct. 

(c) '\Vhen the Chairman of the Board fii-st appointed has taken 
olTice, the Joint llcsearch and Development Board shall cease to exist 
and all its records and personnel shall be transferred to the Research 
and Development Boartl. 

(d) The Secretary of Defense shall provide the Board with such 
personnel and facilities as the Secretary may determine to be required 
by the Board for the performance of its functions. 

TITLE III— MISCELLANEOUS 

COMPENSATION OF SECRETARIES 

Sf-c. 301. (a) The Secretary of Defense shall reeeive the compensa- 
tion prescribed by law for heads of executive dejiartmcnts. 

(b) The Secretary of the Army, the Secretary of the Navy, and 
the Secretary of the Air Force shall each receive the compensation 
prescribed by law for heads of executive departments. 

UNDER SECRETARIES AND ASSISTANT SECRETARIES 

Sec. 303. The Under Secretaries and Assistant Secretaries of the 
Army, the N^vy, and the Air Force shall e.ich i-eceive compensation 
at the r.ite of $10,000 a year and shall perform such duties as the 
Secretaries of their respective departments may prescribe. 

ADVISOKT COMMllTEES AND PERSONNEL 

Sec. 30,3. (a) The Secretary of Defense, the Chairman of the 
National Security Resources Board, and tho Director of Central 
Intelligence arc authorized to appoint such advisory committees and 
to ein])loy, consistent with other provisions of this Act, such part- 
time advisory personnel as they may deem necessary in carrying out 
their respective functions and the functions of agencies under their 
control. Persons holding other offices or positions under tho United 
States for which they receive compensation while serving as members 
of such committees snail receive no additional compensation for such 
service. Other members of such committees and other part-time 
advisory personnel so employed may serve without compensation or 
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may receive comijensation at a rate not to exceed $35 for each day of 
service, as deleriiiined by the appointing authority. 

(b) Service of an individual as a member of any such advisory 
commilleo, or in any other part-time capacity for a department or 
a;;<'iicy hemiiider, sluill not lie eonsidereil as service bringing such 
indivldnal within the provisiotiH of necl ion |ti|) or 1 13 of the Criniitnil 
Ciode (U. S. C., Itllt) edition, title 18, secs. I!»8 iitid iJUd), or seel ion 
1!) (e) of the Contract Settlement Act of 194-1, unless the act of such 
individual, which by such section is made unlawful when performed 
by an individual referred to in such section, is with respect to any 
particular matter whieh directly involves a department or ageticy 
which such per.son i.s advising or in which such deimrtment or agency 
is directly inlcre.slcd. 

6T.VTDS OF TBAN.SFEnaPJ) CIVILIAN PEltSONNKL 

Seo. 304. All transfers of civilian personnel under this Act shall be 
without change in classification or compensation, but the head of any 
department or agency to which such a transfer is made is authorized 
to make such changes in the titles and designations and prescribe such 
changes in the duties of such personnel commensurate with their classi- 
fication as he may deem necessary and appropriate. 


SAviNO raovisioNS 







Sec. 305. (a) All laws, orders, regulations, and other actions appli- 
cable with respect to any function, activity, personnel, property, 
records, or other thing transferred under this Act, or with respect to 
any olTiccr, department, or agency, from which such transfer is made, 
shall, except to the extent rescinded, modified, superseded, terminated, 
or made inapplicable by or under authority of law, have the same effect 
as if such transfer ha3 not been m.ide; but, after any such transfer, 
any such law, order, regulation, or other action which vested functions 
in or otherwise related to any officer, department, or agency from 
which such transfer was made shall, insofar as applicable with respect 
to the function, activity, personnel, property, reeords or other thing 
transferred and to the extent not inconsistent with other provisions of 
this Act, be deemed to have vested such function in or relate to the 
officer, department, or agency to which the transfer was made. 

(b) No suit, action, or other proceeding l.awfully commenced by or 
against the head of any department or agency or other offieer of the 
United States, in his official caiiacity or in relation to the discharge 
of his official duties, shall abate by reason of the taking effect of any 
transfer or change in title under the provisions of this Act; and, in 
the case of any such transfer, such suit, action, or other proceeding 
may be maintained by or against the successor of sncJi head or other 
officer under the transfer, but only if the court shall allow the same 
to be maintained on motion or supplemental petition filed within 
twelve months after such transfer takes effect, showing a necessity for 
the survival of such suit, action, or other proceeding to obtain settle- 
ment of the questions involved. 

(c) Notwithstanding the provisions of the second paragraph of 
section 5 of title I of the Firet War Powers Act, 1941, the existing 
organization of the War Department under the provisions of Executive 
Order Numbered 9082 of February 28, 1942, as modified by Executive 
Order Numbered 9722 of May 13, 1940, and the existing org.anization 
of the Department of the Navy under the provisions of Executive 
Order Numbered 9C35 of September 29, 1945. including the assignment 
of functions to organizational units within tlie War and Naty Depart- 
ments, may, to the extent determined by the Secretary of Defense, 
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emit in lie in force for two years following; the date of ennetment of tliis 
Act except to (lie extent modified by the provisions of this Act or under 
tlio autliority of Jaw. 

THANsi-i:ii or niNns 

Skc. ."JOG, All unexpended lialanees of appropriations, allocations, ‘ 

nonapnroprialed funds, or oilier funds available or hereafter made 
availalilc for use by or on behalf of the Army Air Forces or olllcers 
thereof, shall be transferred to the Department of the Air Force for 
use in connection with the exercise of its functions. Such other 
unexpended balances of appropriations, allocations, nonappropriated 
funds, or other funds available or hereafter made available for use 
by the Department of War or the Department of the Army in exercise 
of functions transferred to the Department of the Air Force under 
this Act, ,Ts the Secretary of Defense shall determine, shall bo trans- 
ferred to the Department of the Air Force for use in connection with 
the exercise of its functions. Unc.xpcndcd balances transferred under 
this section may bo used for the purposes for which the appropriations, 
allocatioms, or other funds were originally made available, or for new 
expenditures occasioned by the enactment of this Act. The transfers 
herein authorized may be made with or without warrant action as m.ay 
bo appropriate from time to time from any appropriation covered by 
tliis section to any other such appropriation or to such new accounts 
established on tho books of the Treasury as may bo determined to be 
necessary to carry into eltcct provisions of this Act. 

APTIlOniZATION FOn APPBOPniATlONS 

Sf.o. 307. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such 
sums as may be necessary and appropriate to carry out the provisions 
and purposes of this Act. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 308. (a) As used in this Act, the term “function” includes 
functions, powers, and duties. 

(b) As used in this Act, the term “budget program” refers to recom- “Budpt pnwram." 
mendations as to thi apportionment, to the allocation and to the review 
of allotments of appropriated funds. 

SEPARABIUTT 

Sec. 309. If any provision of this Act or the application thereof to 
any person or circumstances is held invalid, the validity of the 
remainder of the Act and of the application of such provision to other 
pci-sons and circumstances shall not be affected thereby. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 310. (a) The first sentence of section 202 (a) and sections 1, pp- 

2, 307, 308j 309, and 310 shall take effect immediately upon the enact-, 
ment of this Act. 

(b) Except as provided in subsection (a), the provisions of this Act 
shall take effect on whichever of the following days is the earlier: 

Tlio day after the day upon which the Secretary of Defense first 
appointed takes office, or the sixtieth day after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act. 

SUCCESSION TO THE PRESIDENCT 

Sec. 311. Paragraph (1) of subsection (d) of section 1 of tho Act 
entitled “An Act to provide for the performance of the duties of the 
office of President in case of the removal, resignation, death, or in- 
abibty both of the President and Vice President”, approved July 18, 
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1917, is nniondpil by striking out “Secretory of War” nnd inserting in 
lieu 1 licn-of “Secretary of Defense”, and by striking out “Secretary of 
the Navy,”. 

Approved July 26, 1947. 
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TITLE 50.— WAR AND NATIONAI. DEFENSE 


ChapItT 3n.-WAK POWUliS HESOLITION [NEW] 
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APPENDIX D 



To Jiincml 


Public Law 93-559 
93rd Congress, d, 3394 
December 30, 1974 


Mk? l''»*rji‘iclCAssis(aiM-o Act of iiiiA for *»llicr ]M(r|>osi-s:. 


Ho it i iiiirli'il 1)1/ thf Si Dutr mvl Ilmixi' of ICi i>iTsi:iitnli rtn of thr. 
Unili il Sldti x of .loll 1/1 ii ill Coiiffii n-1 oxio iiilili it. 'I'lial lliis Arl iiia v 
U'.cilcil iisthc"l'or<‘ioii A^sislam e Act of 


Aet of 1974, 
22 use 2151 


* 


* * 


H- 


Si.i . Till' Koii'iifii iV.ssislaiii c Aw of l!»01 is aniciiili'il liy ii.Mino 
al till' I'liil of |)iiH J 1 1 till' folloM iiiir ii(‘«- si'W ions: 

"Sw. Ota. Iniiiitaliou on Inli'lliocni'i' Activities, (a) No fiinils 
a|i|ii'oiii iali'il nmli'i' tlic antliorily of (liis or any oflici' .\W- uiji v 
I'Xlii'iKii'il liy or on bcimlf of Itic ('cntral Intclliocni'i' .Igi'iii'v for' 
ojicralions in fori'ifrn comifrics. oilier Ilian aelivilies inli'pnleil sol 'lv 
for olilaininir ni'ee.ssarv iiileMi<ren<'(', unless and iiiilll llie I ’lesideiil 
linils Hint each sncli o|)eration i.s ini|iorlant to llie national seeiirily 
of the rniled Stall's and ri'iiorl.s, in a tiniely fasliioii, a (le.serijition 
and si'0|H' of siieli operation to I lie appropriate I'oniniillees of I lie ( 'on 
gress, ineliidino- the ('onnnillee on Korei<rn Kelalions of llie I'nii.Ml 
Slates .Senate and the Coniniillee on Koreion .\|f,iiis of llie f niled 
Stales lloiisi’of Iti'presi'nlalive.s. 

"(Ii) The provisions of siili.si'it ion (a) of this .seel ion shall nol iippli 
oiH'ialiohs initiated liy the I'niled Stales iiiiiler a 


dnriiio iiiilil 
deelaialion of 
by the Preside 


■rllie Wai- 


l'd liy I he 
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